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Introduction 


1 Partitioning the soul: issues and puzzles 


The thesis that each of our minds is a unitary entity that is somehow responsible for our 
mental activities seems intuitive and plausible. But it also seems to be in need of a philo- 
sophical defense. One important reason for this is that the phenomena of our mental life 
present us with a complexity that seems hard to account for by means of a single entity. Take 
such activities as seeing a color, desiring to eat a meal, listening to music, speaking to some- 
one, playing chess. Accounting for these activities should entail both saying what the dif- 
ferent natures of each of these activities are and explaining how it is possible for them to 
coexist in one and the same individual. What does the mind have to be like in order to be 
capable of doing this? This is not an easy question. Perhaps its difficulty comes out more 
clearly if we add a further desire to the portfolio of mental activities, e.g. a desire not to eat a 
meal for, say, dietary reasons. In such cases the set of mental activities acquires a size and 
complexity that includes the simultaneous presence of contradictory desires, i.e. the desire 
to eat a meal and the desire not to eat a meal. What must the mind be like to be capable of 
accounting for these phenomena? It seems only an entity of considerable complexity could 
do that. And the difficulty is only aggravated if we situate mental activities in a larger bio- 
logical context, as Aristotle does, since this means integrating an even larger set of activities 
into a common account of a supposed cause of life: if the mind is a biological entity and 
if the life of living things like, e.g., us human beings, is somehow one life (as seems natural 
to suppose as well), then the philosopher will have to account for that unity ranging from its 
highest down to its most basic manifestations. Is it still plausible to attribute all these activ- 
ities to one common and unitary source? The greater the number and sophistication of ac- 
tivities, the greater the pressure, it seems, on the supposed unity of the mind. So, defending 
the above thesis seems no trivial task. Indeed, its difficulty should motivate the philosopher 
to reflect on the assumptions that led to it in the first place. Why should we wish to preserve 
the intuition that the mind is a unitary thing? What is it about that view that makes it intu- 
itive? Why and how do we assume that each person does not have a plurality of minds? How 
are minds supposed to be explanatory of what we do? Are our minds the agents of our men- 
tal activities? If not, what is? On what basis are we justified in believing that we do have uni- 
tary minds in the first place? 

Ancient and medieval philosophers took these problems seriously. And the way they 
tried to handle these problems was by making use of the notion of parts of the soul. To under- 
stand what this means it is helpful to keep in mind that, for an ancient philosopher, the use 
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of the term ‘soul’ implies much less of a philosophical commitment than one might in- 
itially think it does. To say that the soul exists, for these philosophers, means no more than a 
commitment to the thesis that the mental (or, for that matter, biological) life of an individual 
is due to a cause and that this cause exists. And although it is true that the term ‘soul’ (psyché) 
could in some contexts refer, e.g., to a person's moral self, and that it was employed in this 
sense by many philosophers including Plato and Aristotle, the use of the term by itself did 
not imply a commitment to any specific conception of the soul. To say “souls exist,” then, 
in this basic sense was merely to say that there exists something that explains animated 
behavior. And to say this is of course compatible with the whole spectrum of possible 
options as to what this cause is.! It is this conceptual broadness that explains why virtually 
no ancient philosopher, idealist or materialist, was prepared to go as far as to deny the exist- 
ence of the soul.? The ancients did not disagree about whether the soul exists, but about 
what the soul is. Taken in this minimal sense, then, which was shared by all ancient phil- 
osophers, the term ‘soul’ is no more than a placeholder for whatever item a given philos- 
opher thought was explanatory of life. 

Accordingly, the specific conceptions of the soul that were advocated in antiquity are 
rich and varying. The theories ranged from materialist accounts of the soul - the soul as a 
certain kind of airy stuff called Pneuma (Stoics) or as tiny, round shaped atoms (Democritus 
and other atomists) - to Platonist views of the soul as an immaterial, but moving and cog- 
nizing entity. Accounts of the soul also greatly varied in accordance with the different views 
philosophers entertained with relation to the phenomena of life. Those interested in ethical 
life offered accounts of the soul as the seat of moral character, others took a more theoretical 
perspective, whereas still others preferred to think about the phenomena of life in cosmo- 
logical dimensions. Again, these different conceptions did not necessarily exclude each 
other. It is not unusual to find one and the same philosopher using different conceptions of 
the soul in different places and contexts.3 And, naturally, there was a similarly wide range of 
options concerning the parts of the soul. 

Historically, this extraordinarily broad scope proved extremely successful. The main 
reason for this, we believe, is that the notion of parts of the soul, precisely in virtue of its 
broadness, served to provide a common conceptual framework for what otherwise are rather 
heterogeneous philosophical treatments of mental and biological phenomena throughout 
antiquity and the Middle Ages up to the days of Leibniz. And this common framework 
enabled philosophers to at least agree or disagree with each other on the basis of arguments. 
We would like to add that this common philosophical framework, in spite of its extreme per- 


I Fora quick and interesting survey of the striking diversity of the different conceptions of the soul in antiquity 
from its archaic beginnings to late antiquity, see Sorabji 1999. See also the index s.v. psyché in Diels / Kranz 1974, 
vol. 3, 480-484. 

2 The peripatetic philosopher Dicaearchus is reported by Iamblichus to be an exception to this rule, but see Cas- 


ton 1997, 343. 
3 Plato and Aristotle, e.g., thought about the soul in moral-psychological, in biological and in cosmological ways. 
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missiveness, was by no means vacuous. Although the range of its different applications 
houses an abundance of sometimes heterogeneous conceptions some of which bear mere 
family resemblance, we trust that they share a common focus with a more or less uniformly 
shared set of questions and problems. The common focus is, of course, to address and meet 
the challenge from above, i.e. to resolve the tension between the phenomenal diversity of 
our mental and biological life on the one hand and its supposed unity on the other. The set of 
shared questions and problems may be summarized as follows: 

The most immediate question that poses itself with relation to the conception of parts 
of the soul is what we call the question of parthood (i): in what way is a part of the soul a part? 
Is this way similar to the way in which a part of the body is related to the body as a whole, 
or is it similar to the way in which a property is related to another property? Second, the 
problem of unity (ii): accepting the existence of parts of the soul raises the question of the 
soul’s unity. How can the soul, in spite of its internal diversity, still be regarded a unitary 
entity? What does it mean for a unitary mind or soul to be physically or functionally diverse 
and how can we account for it? Next, the problem of identification (iii): how do we individ- 
uate parts of the soul? On what principle do we divide the soul into parts? Should we do 
so on logical grounds, merely functionally, by anatomic evidence, or by a combination of 
these factors? Another problem that occupied the ancients is the question of localization 
(iv): if there are parts of the soul, do we have to assign them to different parts of the body? 
And if so, how do we localize them? What does it mean for the conception of the soul that 
its parts can be localized in different parts of the body? Furthermore, there is the problem of 
dependency or separability (v): how do the different parts of the soul relate to each other? Are 
there dependency relations among them that would help us classify them? Are there hier- 
archies among the parts of the soul and what makes us get the hierarchies right? It seems 
that here the notion of separability both of parts from each other and of the soul-parts from 
the body (or from parts of the body) should play an important role. Closely tied to more or 
less all of the above questions is the question of the number of parts of the soul, to which we 
will refer as the proliferation problem (vi): are there limits to the number of parts of the soul 
and, if so, on what grounds should we posit these limits? 

These and similar questions have been identified from quite early on in the historical 
debate on parts of the soul. They led to discussions that, as far as we can see, exhibit a high 
level of conceptual subtlety and a remarkable degree of methodological self-reflexivity. 
This is interesting in itself and deserves closer examination. But we also believe that con- 
temporary philosophical treatments of these issues could easily be confronted with similar 
questions. And that is why we think it is a good idea to present a profile of the historical 
debate on parts of the soul also for philosophical reasons. We are of course aware that the 
profile we are going to present is all too scanty and incomplete. Still, it might have the 
potential to bring to attention philosophical issues that have been somewhat neglected in 
recent debates. 
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2 Origins ofthe debate 


A brief glance at the methodology ofthe passage that first introduces the notion of parts of 
the soul in Greek philosophy in a systematic fashion will hopefully serve to provide a first 
impression ofthe methodological subtlety and self-reflexivity that, we think, is emblematic 
of subsequent discussions of these issues. The passage we have in mind is, of course, book 
IV of Plato’s Republic (434d-441c). In this passage, which will be discussed in much more 
depth in Christopher Shields’ first contribution to this volume, Socrates introduces three 
different “kinds” (eidé) of the soul that parallel the tripartite class structure of the ideal 
political community sketched previously in the dialogue.+ Although it aims neither at an 
exhaustive division of the soul nor at discussing all of the relevant problems, the passage 
exhibits a remarkable conjunction of psychological, methodological, and ontological issues 
that is characteristic of the debate as a whole. 

This raises the intriguing question of how to classify the purpose of Plato’s soul divi- 
sion in the Republic. The tripartition of the soul in book IV is designed to answer a question 
that is not easy to classify as either ethical or psychological. Somehow it is both. As far as the 
text goes, the question is whether the individual citizens of the ideal state perform and 
undergo their “actions and affections” with their whole souls or with different parts of their 
souls, in a way that is similar to the way in which the different political classes of the ideal 
state each perform and undergo their specific tasks, namely learning in the case of the rul- 
ing class, being angry for the guardian class and loving money and possessions for the 
working class. Plato’s answer will be that the latter alternative gets it right and that the soul 
performs and undergoes each of its actions and affections with a distinct part. This pre- 
supposes a certain conception of the soul that is taken for granted in the dialogue. Plato 
conceives of the soul as somehow being the subject of mental episodes (of the “actions and 
affections" mentioned in 436a-b).5 Another important conception that is introduced with- 
out further ado is a certain conception of parthood: to be a part ofthe soul in Republic IV is to 
be a capacity to perform or undergo a certain kind of mental episode. Both of these assump- 
tions are taken for granted. This is not to say that Plato has no reasons for making these 
assumptions but that he does not mention them explicitly in the Republic. The explicit dis- 
cussion starts with the treatment of the individuation problem. Socrates suggests a principle 
on the basis of which to determine whether it is with the whole soul that we learn, get angry, 
and have appetites, or with different parts of the soul. This is the famous principle of exclu- 
sion of opposites: 


4 Only a little later in the dialogue (in 442b, 444b) he employs the term ‘part’ instead of ‘kind’ (meros). 

5 This seems a rather vague conception of subjecthood, on which ‘subject’ stands for that ‘with which’ we en- 
gage in mental episodes as a cause (aitia, 435e5-6). From thence onwards Plato circumscribes the causal function 
of the parts of the soul with the use of the instrumental dative. 437b-c, however, makes the soul also the gram- 
matical subject of desires. 
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It is obvious that the same thing will not be willing to do or undergo opposites in the same 
part of itself, in relation to the same thing, at the same time. (Resp. 436b7-8, trans. Grube/ 
Reeve) 


Socrates’ criterion allows him to determine (horizesthai, 436b4) identity and difference 
among soul parts on the basis ofthe preclusion of a co-occurrence of opposing actions and 
affections in the same subject. Note that the criterion is negative. Immediately before 
(436b4-5) and immediately after (436c1-2) the passage, Socrates says that it allows us only 
to establish whether one part of the soul is different from another part or not. This is clearly 
less than positively establishing that something is a part of the soul, let alone than deter- 
mining what the nature of that part is. On the contrary, to determine identity and difference 
among soul-parts requires that these parts be identified previously. And that cannot be done 
by the criterion. What is needed is candidates for soul parts to which the criterion can be ap- 
plied. So the principle of excluded opposites is at most half of Socrates’ answer to the indi- 
viduation problem. But a negative criterion seems all that is required in the given context. 
Socrates is not asking the question “what and how many parts of the soul are there?”, but 
only whether the three political classes established in the previous books of the Republic 
have corresponding counterparts in the individual soul.ó Socrates’ task, then, is not the am- 
bitious project of drawing a map of the mental life from scratch but the much more modest 
and regional task of looking for equivalents to the three political classes in the soul. Given 
the formulation of the criterion, these equivalents must be some of the things in the soul 
“with which” we engage in certain actions and affections, i.e. the capacities for doing or 
undergoing them. 

Before he moves on to look for such equivalents, Socrates responds to two apparent 
counterexamples to the criterion: a person stands still while moving her hands and head. 
That seems a case of standing still and moving at the same time. Socrates’ response is that 
the proper subject of these opposed motions is not the person but different parts of the per- 
son. The second example is more challenging: spinning tops revolve around their fixed axis 
without changing their place. Since the axis cannot plausibly be regarded a separate part of 
the spinning top, this time it is not open to Plato to appeal to separate parts of the subject of 
motion. Instead, he invokes the distinction between different respects (kata to auto) he had 
made in his formulation of the criterion: with respect to its axis the spinning top stays put, 
but with respect to its circumference it revolves. So in spite of the fact that the axis of the 
spinning top is not materially separated from it, there is still a respect in which axis and 
spinning top are different. For Plato this is taken as sufficient for making them different 
possible subjects of motion as well. 

To repeat the point from above: Republic IV is not concerned with mental episodes gen- 
erally, but only with candidates for counterparts of the three political classes of the ideal city 


6 This restraint in scope seems very much in line with Socrates’ general methodological qualms in 435d. 
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in the soul. This restricted scope explains why Plato introduces various examples of de- 
siderative attitudes in 437b-d without even mentioning other kinds of mental events. De- 
sires not only exhibit many parallels with the earlier characterizations of the three political 
classes in the Republic but they also provide obvious examples for opposing mental atti- 
tudes. This makes desires the natural choice. However, to have a vague notion of desider- 
ative attitudes that somehow correspond to the three political classes in the ideal city is not 
tantamount to having a practicable conception of desires. But some such conception is 
needed for the identification of candidates. So the question now is how to individuate de- 
sires. Plato raises the question himself. His answer is the second important methodological 
ingredient in his treatment of the parts of the soul in the Republic. It is in itself a ground- 
breaking ontological treatment of desires, the first we possess in Greek philosophy 
(437d-439a). The main results of the discussion are these: desires are (somehow) relative 
terms, and relative terms must be individuated by their correlated objects. This must be 
done in such a way as always to observe a one-to-one correspondence between each desire 
and its correlate on all different levels of generality and specification: thirst, e.g., is corre- 
lated only and exclusively to drink without qualification, whereas more specific kinds of 
drink (to drink much, to drink a cold or a warm drink, etc.) correspond to more specific 
kinds of thirst (great thirst, thirst for a cold or a warm drink, etc.). The passage concludes 
with a specimen of the application of this new method. This is the definition of the desire 
“thirst”: 


Hence the soul of a thirsty person, insofar as he’s thirsty, doesn’t wish anything else but 
to drink, and it desires this and is impelled towards it. Clearly. (Resp. 439a8-b2, trans. 
Grube/Reeve, slightly modified) 


Now Socrates can turn to the application of his criterion (439b-441d). He argues that 
appetitive desires, i.e. desires for things such as food and drink, sometimes directly oppose 
rational / calculative desires. From this he concludes that the subject of appetitive desires in 
the soul, appetite (epithumia), is a part of the soul different from the rational or calculative 
part (logistikon), which is the subject of rational desires. A similar argumentation follows 
with respect to another alleged direct opposition. This is the opposition between appetitive 
and spirited desire. This time Plato introduces the argument by way of an anecdote: the 
famous story of Leontinus. Leontinus is reported to have scorned himself for having an — 
apparently voyeuristic — appetitive desire to look at the naked corpses that were lying out- 
side of Athens's city walls. Since he is also reported to have been angry with himself because 
of this appetitive desire, this anger is interpreted as a desire that is directly opposed to his 
own voyeuristic appetite. Given the two parts ofthe soul already established this would sug- 
gest anger to be a rational desire. But since anger is known to be a spirited and passionate 
desire, and rational desire is not, Socrates concludes that there must be a non-rational part 
of the soul different from both the appetitive and the rational / calculative part. This is the 
spirited part of the soul (thymos). 
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As far as the methodology of partitioning of the soul is concerned, then, Plato's basic 
argument in Republic IV is this: the soul is the subject of desires. Desires are individuated 
by their correlated objects in a one-to-one correspondence in quality and specificity. Some 
desires occur at the same time and are directly opposed to each other? Such desires cannot 
have the same subject. Therefore, the soul is a multiple subject. Each of these multiples is a 
part of the soul. 

This, modest though it may sound, is a philosophical achievement that is hard to over- 
estimate. In spite of its limited focus on human desires, Republic IV presents the first and 
crucially important step in a very long and fruitful philosophical discussion: Plato is the 
first to raise the general question of parts of the soul. His treatment of it defines many of the 
terms and conditions on which the later discussion will take place. He proposes a substan- 
tial view of what parts of the soul are and he suggests a method for individuating them: 
parts of the soul are capacities of the soul that enable us to engage in mental episodes, and 
such episodes should be individuated by their correlates. And Plato does all of that in a 
philosophically exemplary manner. He makes transparent his motives, he identifies the 
difficulties, he establishes criteria towards their resolution, and he proposes solutions on 
the basis of these criteria. To put it in our terms from above, apart from first formulating the 
question, Plato deals with an important aspect of the parthood problem,? and he formulates, 
and proposes a viable solution to, the identification problem. He is furthermore, although 
we cannot argue for this point here (but see Shields’ contribution to this volume), acutely 
aware of the unity problem. The solution he proposes is first and foremost that of a moral 
philosopher: in the Republic, the unity of the parts of the soul is an ethical task. It is a moral 
ideal and an achievement of the fully virtuous person.'? But this ethical orientation is by no 
means unique to Plato." Regarding the questions of localization, dependency and separabil- 
ity, and proliferation, however, the Republic does not offer us very much.” But that does not 
matter. The conception of parts of the soul is a thought we owe to Plato.5 


7 Given the general theory of individuation of desires by their objects, opposing desires cannot have exactly the 
same correlate object; for if they had, they would be the same. Rather, opposing desires coincide in contradictory at- 
titudes towards the same external object. For instance: the appetitive desire for drink (thirst) is correlated to drink, 
and the rational desire not to have a drink is correlated not to the drink as such but as, e.g., unhealthy. 

8 Plato does seem to rely on a general theory of the individuation of capacities or powers, see Republic 477c-d. In 
Phaedrus 270c9sq. he attributes some such theory to Hippocrates. On that passage, see Vegetti 1969. 

9 He shows some awareness of further questions in relation to parthood in the Laws 863B, where he seems to 
relativize the use of the term ‘part’ in relation to the soul. 

10 See Gerson 1986. 

I This ethical orientation implies nothing as to the compatibility of the ethical and the theoretical perspectives 
on parts of the soul in Plato. For more on this, even within the Republic, see Shields’ first contribution to this vol- 
ume. For Aristotle, see note 14 below. 

12 Elsewhere, Plato does suggest an answer to the localization problem on the basis of the Republic’s tripartition 
of the soul (Tim. 44d, 69c-72d). 

13 Plato also knew that the issue of parts of the soul is both important and difficult. The relevant passages in 
Republic IV repeatedly refer to the famous dictum (attributed to Solon) “everything fine is difficult" (435c6—7, 
436a5, 8, b2-3). 
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Aristotle inherits his basic conception of the soul from Plato. But by submitting it to 
his standards of systematic scientific investigation he leaves his distinctive mark on it.4 
His scientific conception of the soul is that of the first principle of the science of living beings. 
As such the soul is a set of capacities each of which is explanatorily responsible for its own 
domain. This is meant to cover all of life's essential features and attributes, i.e. all attributes 
that plants, animals and humans possess insofar as they are alive. In this biological scope 
his account of the soul differs from Plato’s.'5 Similarly, his views on the parts of the soul 
depend on his conception of scientific explanation. And since the latter is different from 
Plato’s, so is the former. But we shall leave the treatment of Aristotle’s positive views on 
parts of the soul to Thomas Johansen’s contribution to this volume. Instead we would like 
to conclude by mentioning Aristotle’s negative attitude towards parts of the soul. Some- 
times, not only in his ethical writings, but also in his scientific work on the soul, the De 
Anima, the very place where he makes positive use of the notion," he shows himself critical 
of the idea of there being parts of the soul — at least on some conception of “part.”!7 This criti- 
cism suggests that he himself must have had a highly elaborate positive conception of par- 
thood of the soul, a conception that would allow him to entertain such an attitude towards 
alternative conceptions. Unfortunately, Aristotle is not very explicit about how he wishes 
to reconcile his critical attitude with his positive use of the notion. What seems certain, 
though, in spite of many unsettled issues, is that his diverse discussions of the matter pres- 
ent us with a picture of high philosophical sophistication. An example of this sophistication 
is his criticism of the Platonic ways of soul-division in De Anima III 9. Here, interestingly, 
Aristotle does not criticize the Platonists for having partitioned the soul into the wrong 
parts; it is a remarkable feature of his criticism that he argues on a perfectly abstract and 
methodological level. His point is not that Platonic theories of the soul are materially false, 
but that the criterion on the basis of which “some” (Platonists it seems) arrived at postulat- 
ing these three parts is inadequate: 


The problem at once presents itself, in (a) what sense we are to speak of parts of the soul, or 
(b) how many we should distinguish. For (c) in a sense there is an infinity of parts: it is not 
enough to distinguish, with some thinkers, the calculative, the spirited, and the appetitive, 
or with other the rational and the non-rational; for (d) according to the differences on ac- 
count of which they separate them we shall find parts far more distinctly separated from 
one another than these, namely those we have just mentioned: the nutritive, which belongs 
both to plants and to all animals, and the perceptual, which cannot easily be classed as 


14 Aristotle’s moral psychology sometimes works with models of partitioning the soul that are similar to Plato's, 
but he does not appear to see any direct tension with his scientific model of soul division (see esp. NE I 7, 13, VI 2; 
EE 1219°26-1220°4, 1221°27-34, 1240°14-21, 1249^19-23). 

15 See DA 40253ff. where Aristotle criticizes his contemporaries (hoi nyn) for having investigated only the 
human soul to the neglect of other life-forms. 

16 For his own positive use of the notion of ‘part of the soul’ see passages such as DA 41357, 27; 429*10; PA 
641°32—r0 and Johansen's contribution to this volume. 

17 See DAI 5, 411%26-b27, 432%22-b7; Juv. 467°16-18; NE I 13, 1102?28-32, EE 1219>32-36. 
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either non-rational or rational; further the imaginative, which is, in its being, different 
from all, while it is very hard to say with which of the others it is the same or not the same, 
(e) supposing we determine to posit separate parts in the soul; and lastly the desiderative, 
which would seem to be distinct both in account and in power from all hitherto enumer- 
ated. (DA 432?22—b7, trans. Smith, modified) 


Here, Aristotle invokes many of the problems we mentioned above: (a) addresses the ques- 
tion of parthood, (b) and (c) address the number and the proliferation of parts, (d) focuses on 
the issue of identification, i.e. of how and on what principle to individuate the parts, and 
(e) mentions the problem of dependency & separability. The main focus of the argument lies 
on (d): Aristotle declares himself dissatisfied with the solution to the identification problem 
as offered by the Platonists. The structure of his argument is that of a reductio. Accepting 
the Platonic criterion for postulating parts of the soul, one unavoidably ends up with an un- 
desirable multitude of parts, which is why the Platonic criterion is inadequate. Now, what- 
ever his answers, it is remarkable that Aristotle seems aware of practically all the questions 
that structure the debate on parts of the soul.'? It might also explain his enormous influence 
on those later authors who had access to his psychological writings. 


3 Synopsis of the contributions 


Plato stands at the beginning of the conception of parts of the soul in more than one re- 
spect. Christopher Shields’ (first) contribution to this volume focuses on the classic passage 
in Republic IV already discussed above. Shields discusses the passage with a view to its 
larger context within the Republic and shows how conscious Plato was of the unity problem 
and other important questions in relation to soul-partitioning. But Shields also points out 
very clearly the limitations of both Plato’s project in Republic IV and the amount of in- 
formation we are able to legitimately extract from it. 

Aristotle’s conception of the soul and its parts is shaped by his general conception of 
scientific explanation. It is from this perspective that the second contribution to this volume 
looks at Aristotle’s account of parthood of the soul. Thomas Johansen asks, and proposes an 
answer to, the question of how the soul as the set of basic capacities of living things, in spite 
of its internal complexity, may still be regarded as a unitary principle. This is an important 
aspect of Aristotle’s theory of the soul that has not encountered the attention it deserves in 
the literature.'9 


18 On the problems of separability and unity, see Johansen’s contribution. On the localization problem Aris- 
totle’s position is, again, complex. He rejects the thesis that different life functions are to be assigned to different 
parts of the body (DA A411b15-30) but localizes the perceptual soul in his treatise on animal locomotion (in the 
heart, see De Motu Animalium 9). 

19 We now can refer the reader to Thomas Johansen’s monograph 2012 into which his chapter in this volume 
has been incorporated. 
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It is worth asking whether Aristotle’s scientific writings, at least in a form that re- 
sembles the treatises that we are familiar with now, were accessible to the first generation 
of Hellenistic philosophers.?? Their conception of parts of the soul shows no explicit trace 
of an awareness of Aristotle's concerns about parts of the soul as discussed by Johansen. 
In any case, their concern was, it seems, altogether different from Aristotle's. Epicureans 
and Stoics were eager to integrate the soul into philosophical systems that seem to have 
consciously eschewed a methodological division between a moral and a physical account of 
the soul. The Stoics moreover integrated their conception of the soul into a holistic view of 
the Kosmos in which individual souls were fragments of a divine material substance con- 
sisting of a mix of fire and air called Pneuma. Brad Inwood starts with a concise overview of 
the specific features and problems of Stoic philosophy of mind and their multiple and - 
compared to Plato and Aristotle — also new ways of dividing the soul into parts. The main 
focus of his contribution lies in the later development of the question in Panaetius's theory 
of the soul and the question as to how faithful he remained to the teachings of the early 
Stoics. 

Roughly 300 years later the great doctor and philosopher Galen added a decidedly 
empirical (and polemical) note to the discussion. His arguments for the localization of parts 
of the soul in certain parts of the body are based on anatomical facts discovered by vivisec- 
tion and empirical research. Apart from that he engaged in direct polemical debate with 
Aristotle and the Stoics. Jim Hankinson's contribution to this volume shows how Galen's 
views on the soul, while shaped by his therapeutic concerns with both the body and the 
soul, are constrained by his general methodological commitment to rigorous proof and em- 
pirical testing. 

Almost simultaneously with Galen, Plotinus, while continuing the previous debate, 
sought to integrate his immaterialist views on the soul into a grandiose philosophical syn- 
thesis. For Plotinus the soul is not only a principle and causal origin of life, as it was for 
Plato, Aristotle, Galen and many others, but also part of a much larger metaphysical sys- 
tem. In this system the souls of individual humans and animals all derive from a common 
and unitary origin, namely the intellect. Filip Karfik’s contribution provides a comprehen- 
sive account of the complex role of parts of the soul in this system. He shows how parthood 
of the soul in Plotinus is closely linked to corporeal individuality. In effect, souls, character- 
istically, turn out to be both divisible with respect to particular bodies (and even parts of 
bodies) and indivisible with respect to their origin. Karfik also takes us through Plotinus's 
complex and extremely subtle explanations of the main life-functions in humans and ani- 
mals. 

Christoph Helmig ends the section on ancient views on partitioning the soul with 
what comes close to a systematic introduction to the metaphysical complexities involved in 
late Neoplatonist psychology. His focus lies on the question of the relation between the sub- 


20 Onthis see Sharples 2009. 
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stance ofthe soul on the one hand and its parts and capacities on the other as discussed by 
Iamblichus and Proclus, and in particular the question whether Proclus was committed to 
the substantial diversity of the soul. 

Like their ancient predecessors, medieval philosophers were puzzled by the fact that 
there are diverse and even seemingly incompatible states in the soul: we sometimes desire 
a thing and rationally reject it at the very same time. How can we explain this internal 
conflict? Many scholastic thinkers answered this question by appealing to faculties of the 
soul that are responsible for different types of states, among them sensory and rational 
ones. They acknowledged that these states can oppose each other, but they still assumed 
that the faculties producing them are parts of a single soul. William of Ockham went one 
step further. He claimed that there are not only many faculties inside a single soul, but dif- 
ferent souls, i.e. souls that are really (and not just conceptually) distinct from each other. 
Dominik Perler examines this thesis in his contribution and spells out the consequences 
for an account of emotions. According to Ockham, there can be an internal emotional con- 
flict because opposing emotions, produced by different souls, can arise at the very same 
moment. 

Unlike Ockham, the late scholastic author Francisco Suarez subscribed to the unity 
thesis: there is just one soul in a human being or in any other living thing. At the same 
time, Suarez conceded that many faculties or capacities are to be distinguished, and he even 
took them to be really distinct from the soul and also from each other. This poses a problem: 
how can there be one soul if there is a plurality of entities? In his second contribution to this 
volume, Christopher Shields addresses this crucial issue, examining texts that have remained 
unexplored in modern scholarship. He explains why Suarez rejected the nominalist posi- 
tion that accepted no real distinction between the soul and its capacities, and pays particular 
attention to the causal relation Suarez posited between these two types of entities. He then 
turns to the claim that capacities have a “virtual presence” in the soul, carefully analyzes 
this special notion of presence and shows that it enabled Suarez to maintain the unity the- 
sis. Shield’s contribution makes clear that the first two problems mentioned in Section 1 
were taken to be of crucial importance in late scholastic debates: we cannot explain the unity 
of the soul unless we pay attention to the special way in which its parts are interrelated. 

In clear contrast with Suarez, René Descartes held the view that the soul is a simple, 
undivided thing that has no parts. He even defended holenmerism, i.e. the thesis that the 
soul as a whole is present in the entire body. However, unlike those of his scholastic pre- 
decessors who defended a similar position, he did not argue for it by appealing to hylomor- 
phism. He rather made use of the framework of substance dualism. Marleen Rozemond 
presents a detailed analysis of his position, focusing on the divisibility argument in the 
Sixth Meditation, and shows that the famous immortality thesis does not rely on the argu- 
ment that the human soul is immortal because it is indivisible, but because it is a sub- 
stance and hence an independent entity. And since the soul is a simple substance, it cannot 
have capacities or faculties as really distinct parts. Rozemond closely examines Descartes’s 
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reasons for rejecting the distinction thesis, which were part of an all-embracing critique of 
scholastic metaphysics. Moreover, she points out that Descartes redistributed faculties by 
assigning all the “lower” ones to the body. This led to an important change: conflicts that 
were often considered to occur inside the soul (namely between rational and sensory fac- 
ulties) were now turned into conflicts between soul and body. Consequently, no conflict be- 
tween parts of the soul needed to be accounted for. 

Descartes vigorously rejected the distinction between “higher” and “lower” faculties of 
the soul, but he still accepted the traditional claim that there are two rational faculties, 
namely intellect and will. Spinoza, unwilling to accept even this seemingly harmless claim, 
criticized any kind of existence claim about faculties. In his contribution, Stephan Schmid 
presents a detailed analysis of this critique. As he shows, it is not simply Spinoza’s famous 
monism that prevented him from accepting faculties (if there are no individual substances 
as bearers of faculties, there cannot be any faculties either), but a number of detailed argu- 
ments. The most powerful one is the denial of a separation between cognitive and conative 
aspects: since every idea involves an affirmation, there is no need for a special faculty (the 
will) that adds a conative aspect to the cognitive aspect provided by another faculty (the 
intellect). Moreover, Schmid points out that the deeper reason for rejecting a separation is 
to be sought in Spinoza’s conatus doctrine: since every thing, hence also every human 
being, manifests a striving for self-preservation, a thing intends or wants something in each 
of its states. No special faculty (or part) responsible for wanting is required. Schmid’s con- 
tribution nicely shows that it was not just a special conception of the soul, but an all-em- 
bracing metaphysical and physical theory that led to a radicalization of the position that no 
real parts of the soul should be accepted. 

Leibniz is famous for rehabilitating the Aristotelian claim that there are substantial 
forms and for taking each soul to be a simple form that has no parts. But he hastened to add 
that there are different souls: simple souls, animal souls and rational souls. How is this dis- 
tinction to be understood? Is there nothing but a gradual difference between them? In that 
case Leibniz would defend a kinds-of-souls monism: all souls belong to the same type. Or 
did he acknowledge categorical differences? This would mean that he held a kinds-of-souls 
pluralism: there are three different types. Christian Barth argues in detail that Leibniz held 
the second position. He shows that this position does not violate the famous principle 
of continuity, because this principle is only to be applied to a given “natural order” that 
is relative to the features shared by souls of a certain type. In addition, Barth explains that 
Leibniz’s position is strikingly similar to Aquinas’s, for Aquinas also insisted on a categori- 
cal difference between three types of souls. Yet, while Aquinas explained it in terms of dif- 
ferent faculties, Leibniz appealed to different representational contents. It was therefore the 
new theory of representation that enabled Leibniz to defend an old position in a new version. 

It goes without saying that the eleven contributions to this volume are not intended to 
cover the entire debate about the soul and its parts in the long period between Plato and 
Leibniz. Quite obviously, many authors who participated in this debate are not mentioned 
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and many relevant texts are not examined. Moreover, itis clear thatthe debate did not come 
to an end with Leibniz. As with many philosophical problems inherited from antiquity, 
puzzles about the unity and complexity of the soul continued to be discussed far into the 
modern period. But it is striking that a series of authors up to the late seventeenth century 
struggled with the same problems, analyzed partly the same classical explanatory models 
and returned to the same authoritative texts. It therefore seems not the best strategy to 
examine discussions in a single context, say in late ancient Platonism or early modern 
Rationalism, and to isolate this context. Instead, one should cover a long period and com- 
pare authors belonging to different traditions. In a nutshell: a wider historical perspective 
makes it possible to study and evaluate a rich variety of solutions to a given set of problems. 
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Christopher Shields 


Plato’s Divided Soul 


1 A surprise in the Republic 


In the tenth book of Plato's Republic (608d2-5), Socrates asks Glaucon an unexpected ques- 
tion: *Haven't you realized that our soul is immortal and never destroyed?" Glaucon, 
caught unawares, responds rather incredulously: “No, by god, I certainly have not. Yet you 
find yourself able to assert this?" Although Socrates is confident that he is indeed able to 
affirm the soul's immortality, Glaucon is reflexively surprised and suspicious. 

Glaucon's surprise is understandable on several distinct levels. In addition to the gen- 
eral incredulity Socrates’ contention might awaken in a normal Greek of his place and 
time,’ Socrates’ question in Republic x also occasions two more local forms of surprise. 
First, by the time Socrates puts his question to Glaucon, we have moved through the great 
bulk of the Republic, a work whose central concern is the care and custody of the soul, find- 
ing itto contain only the briefest hints that its author supposes the soul to be immortal (Rep. 
496c3-e2, 498d25; cf. 330dı-e331a6). Second, and more pointedly, we have to the contrary 
been given some reason for doubting that the soul could possibly be immortal; and pre- 
sumably this is at least part of the reason Glaucon wonders aloud how Socrates feels justi- 
fied in regarding himself as in a position to assert its immortality so baldly. As their ex- 
change develops, in fact, Plato himself draws to our attention this very reason for doubt: “It 
is not easy," he allows, “for anything composed of many parts and not put together in the 
very finest way to be immortal — yet this is how the soul appeared to us” (Rep. G11b4-6). 

In saying that the soul had appeared to the interlocutors of the Republic to be compos- 
ite, Plato is evidently alluding to the argument for the tripartition of the soul in Republic iv. 
If so, then he is pointing out that one of the centerpieces of his Republic sits poorly with his 
commitment to the immortality of the soul. Plainly the argument concerning the structure 
of the soul in Republic iv is central to the entire edifice of the Republic; without it, there 
would be no chance of establishing the isomorphism of soul and state, and so no chance of 
securing the account of justice in the soul, which is held by Socrates to be univocal with the 
justice of the state. Yet this is the ultimate end to which the entire apparatus of the state is 


This chapter is reprinted with kind permission ofthe publisher from: Plato's Republic. A Critical Guide, ed. by Mark 
L. McPherran, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 2010, 147-170. 


ı Adam 1905, vol. 2, 420 ad loc.: “Glaucon regards the originally half-theological doctrine of the immortality of 
the Soul with the same sort of well-bred incredulity which it inspired in most of Plato’s contemporaries ... and is 
astonished that a well-balanced mind should treat it seriously as a philosophical dogma capable of being estab- 
lished by rational argument.” 
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expressly introduced (Rep. 368c-369a). Plato is accordingly right to worry about the conse- 
quences of the soul’s internal divisions, if any, for the soul’s immortality. 

The general worry is both severe and easy to state. If we suppose, as Plato had been in- 
clined to suppose in the Phaedo (esp. 78c1-4, 8ob2), that everything composite eventually 
resolves into its parts, or more modestly that everything composite is at least liable to re- 
solve into its parts, then if the soul has parts it will eventually go out of existence, or at least 
becomes liable to go out of existence - in which case we cannot be sure of its immortality. 
So, even in the best-case scenario, if we have committed ourselves to a divided soul, we can- 
not also vouchsafe its immortality. Hence Glaucon’s justifiable surprise: how can Socrates, 
who had argued at length for the tripartition of the soul in Republic iv now, much later, in 
Republic x, regard himself as in any sort of position to allege its deathlessness? 


2 An explanation in Republic x 


Socrates might give way to Glaucon’s surprise by yielding on the question of the soul’s im- 
mortality; but this he emphatically does not do. Instead, he steadfastly maintains that the 
soul “is akin to what is divine, deathless, and it always is" (Rep. 611e2). He must, then, con- 
front this dilemma straightforwardly: if composite, the soul is not immortal; but if incom- 
posite, the soul is not isomorphic with Kallipolis, with the result that there is no reason to 
suppose that one account of justice applies to both.? 

One might look for an easy resolution by supposing that Plato gives up the thought 
that the soul is immortal if and only if it is composite. This possibility gains some support 
from the somewhat tentative nature of Socrates’ statement of his problem: he says only that 
it is not easy (ou radion; Rep. 611b4) — not that it is not possible — to fathom something both 
composite and immortal.3 This contrasts with his less qualified claim in the Phaedo, where 
he pointedly asks Cebes: “Is it not the case that anything that is a composite and compound 
by nature is liable to be taken apart into its component parts, and only that which is incom- 
posite, if anything at all, which is not liable to be taken apart?” (Phaedo 78c1-4). Perhaps, 
then, Plato came to hold that a suitably unified composite soul might yet be immortal. 

Tempting though this resolution may be, it is not at all adequate to Plato’s actual pro- 
cedure in Republic x. In fact, the response Socrates offers to Glaucon’s surprise is much 
more challenging and interesting than any such expedient. His view emerges in an elabor- 
ate analogy: the situation with the soul, he contends, is akin to what we encounter in the 
case of the sea god Glaucus, a mortal fisherman who had been transformed into a god by 


2 So, Cross and Woozley 1964, 120, contend that an essentially tri-partite soul in Republic iv generates an “irre- 
solvable contradiction” for Plato. 

3 Compare Berkeley, Principles 141: “We have shown that the soul is indivisible, incorporeal, unextended; and it 
is consequently incorruptible.” 
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eating a herb able to resuscitate dead fishes.4 Though an immortal god, Glaucus is difficult 
to recognize: he is besmirched by the sea, barnacle-encrusted and misshapen in visage. 
Even so, he has a determinate nature lurking beneath his defilement, a nature discernible 
by those who study him, even if it is obscured at first and inaccessible to those able to see 
only his most manifest appearance. So too with our souls, Plato concludes: 


We must not think that the soul — for our argument to does permit it — is in its truest nature 
(té(i) aléthestaté(i) phusei) anything of this sort, that it is full of variation and dissimilarity 
and difference, taken by itself in relation to itself. (Rep. 611aro-b2) 


Like Glaucus, the soul becomes manifest in essence when cleansed of its sullying connec- 
tion to the body: “then one might see its true nature, whether it is multiform or uniform, 
and whether it is such and how" (Rep. 612a3-4). 

If we trace the analogy with Glaucus even a little distance, then we see that Plato's 
contention is that the soul is, as he says, *disfigured by its association with the body and 
other evils” (lelóbémenon ... hupo te tés tou sómatos koinónias kai allón kakón; Rep. 611c-2; 
cf. Gorg. 511a2), just as Glaucus is “completely disfigured by the waves and the shells, 
seaweeds and stones that have attached themselves to him, so that he looks more like a wild 
animal than as he is in his nature" (Rep. 611d2-4). The result, he contends, is that the 
general account of the soul in Republic is apt, so long as itis borne in mind that that account 
is limited: *as regards the affections and forms present in human life (ta en tó(i) anthrópi- 
nó(i) bió(i) pathé te kai eidé), we have given a serviceable account of the soul" (Rep. 
612a4-5).5 To discover its truest nature, he contends, it is necessary to "look elsewhere" 
(ekeise blepein; Rep. 611d6—31). 

Although analogical in origin, the final purport of Plato's comparison between the soul 
and the sea god Glaucus is reasonably clear. He thinks that the account of tripartition in Re- 
public iv does not reveal the soul in its truest nature (té(i) aléthestaté(i) phusei). This in turn 
places a severe constraint on how we are to understand his attitude to the argument for tri- 
partition in Republic iv. The question that then arises, looking back to Republic iv from the 
vantage of Republic x, is this: what exactly does his argument for tripartition in the soul es- 
tablish regarding the metaphysics of soul? We gain some traction on this matter question 
by first focusing on Plato's reason for introducing tripartition in the first instance. 


4 In fact the story of Glaucus is variously told. For some variations, see Athenaeus vii. 48; cf. Pausanius 6. 10. 1, 
9. 7. 22. He is mentioned in Euripides (Orestes 362) and there is also a lost play of Aeschylus taking him as its sub- 
ject. Plato stresses primarily that his true nature is obscured by the encrustations of the sea. 

5 Although certainly permissible, it would be preferable in this context to avoid the translation of eidé 
(Rep. 612a5) as “parts,” as in Grube, rev. Reeve. 
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3 Plato’s motivation for introducing tripartition 


Plato’s reason for introducing a tripartite soul into the Republic pertains to the overarching 
goals ofthat work: Plato wishes to establish the nature ofjustice and thereby to show why an 
individual might wish to be just rather than unjust. It was with that end in view that he had 
originally introduced the edifice of the just polis: “We thought that if we first tried to observe 
justice in some larger things that possessed it, this would make it easier to observe in a single 
individual” (Rep. 434e; cf. 544a-b, 545b, 577c). Although, he says, one cannot know in ad- 
vance whether the account of justice in the state will apply directly to the individual soul, if 
state and soul turn out to be the same in structure, differing only in that one is bigger and the 
other is smaller, then the account of justice should apply to both equally. It is his concern re- 
garding the univocity of justice, and of the subordinate issue of the possible isomorphism of 
state and soul, that motivates Plato’s question about the internal character of the soul: 


“A city was thought to be just when each of the three natural classes within it did its own 
work, and it was thought to be moderate, courageous and wise because of certain other 
conditions and states of theirs.” 

“True,” he said, 

“Then, if an individual has the same three kinds belonging to his soul,° we will expect 
him to be called by the same names as the city if he has the same conditions (pathé) in him.” 

“That’s altogether necessary,” he said. 

“Then, once again, my good man, we arrive at a rudimentary question regarding the 
soul: do these three kinds belong in it or not?” (Rep. 435b4-c5) 


In calling this question rudimentary, or simple, or perhaps even trifling, (phaulon; cf. Eu- 
thyph. 2c3 Phaedo 95e8; Euthyd. 307c1; Ion 532e2), Plato evidently speaks in an irony-tinged 
earnestness: the question is utterly fundamental but also, as it emerges, fiendishly difficult. It 
involves him in any number of questions of metaphysical psychology, including the follow- 
ing: Are human souls essentially complex? If so, which are their essential constituents and 
which, if any, inessential? We already suppose that human beings have beliefs, desires, and 
thoughts. Does each of these activities eventuate from a faculty discrete from the faculties of 
the others? And what are these faculties? Mere dispositions of the soul? Or is each a quasi- 
substance in its own right? Ifso, can any one of them exist in the absence of the other two? 

This last question is not idle. At any rate, the Glaucus passage of Republic x suggests 
that the soul in its truest nature might be shorn of the body-sullied “affections and forms 
present in human life” (ta en t6(i) anthröpinö(i) biö(i) pathé te kai eidé; Rep. 6125a5). When 
Glaucon asks where we must look to discover the true nature ofthe soul, Socrates responds: 


6 In the present context, it would be preferable to render eidé as “kinds” or “forms” or “types”, rather than 
“parts,” as Grube, rev. Reeve prefer. The immediate correlate to eidé in the current passage is gené at Rep. 434b3. 
The divisions of the soul, whatever their status, are variously called by Plato gene (441c, 443d), eidé (435b, c, and e) 
and meré (442b, c; cf. 439b, c, d). The meaning of the word meré is discussed in Section 5 below. 
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“To its love of wisdom" (eis tên philosophian autés; Rep. 611e1), a love which Plato clearly 
houses in the soul's capacity to reason (Rep. 581d10—e4) - a capacity which he in turn ident- 
ifies as that element in the human soul which is simultaneously somehow most divine 
and most human (Rep. 588bro-—er, Rep. Orter). So far as Republic x is concerned, Plato may 
be thinking ofthe soul as having one feature or capacity essentially, and the others merely 
accidentally. 

That would be an unsettling view, of course, and may even prove inconsistent with 
Plato’s argument for tripartition in Republic iv. If that argument has the result that each 
human soul is essentially tripartite, then something is deeply amiss with the suggestion 
that any one element of the soul could exist in the absence of the others. In particular, some- 
thing would be amiss with the evident purport of the Glaucus passage, that the element by 
which the soul reasons (to logistikon) can exist alone, without the other divisions of soul. 

Fortunately, no such contradiction in fact arises for Plato. A careful inspection of his 
argument for a divided soul in Republic iv shows that it does not commit him to a mereology 
of souls according to which human souls have essentially three parts. Indeed, not only does 
his argument fall short of establishing any such conclusion, any attempt to strengthen it so 
as to attain that result distorts his characterization of the ideally just human soul. The har- 
mony of the just soul is not merely the harmonious integration of three antecedently given 
discrete parts, but rather the complete subordination of all of the soul’s tendencies to the 
direction of its core faculty, reason. An optimally just soul is an optimally rational soul; 
and the optimally rational soul is a uniform soul. The actual argument offered by Plato for 
tripartition in Republic iv does nothing to threaten this outcome. On the contrary, Plato him- 
self makes clear that the “parts” of the soul identified in Republic iv neither exclude one an- 
other nor exhaust the whole of the soul. 


4 The logic of Plato’s argument for tripartition 


Plato’s argument proceeds in two stages. First, he establishes that the reasoning element 
(to logistikon) is not the same as the appetitive element (to epithumétikon) (Rep. 436c—439e).” 
He then turns to the slightly more vexed question of whether there is a third element, re- 
ducible to neither the appetitive nor the rational. He argues that there is, a spirited element 
(to thumoeides) (Rep. 439e-441c). At the end of this second phase, he declares victory: “Well, 
then, we have at long last reached dry land, and it is pretty well agreed that the same kinds 
(gené) are in the city and within the soul of each individual and further that they are the 
same in number" (Rep. 441c4-6). 


7  Luse the word ‘element’ as a neutral term, as picking out indifferently Plato's talk of eidé (forms or types), gene 
(kinds), and meré (parts), as well as his habit of simply using instrumental datives, e.g. hó(i) logizetai (that by which 
one reasons) at Rep. 439d5. 
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The basic argumentative strategy of the two phases differs: the first appeals directly to 
a principle of opposition, the precise statement of which must be carefully parsed. The sec- 
ond phase also deploys this same principle, but then, given its additional complexity, needs 
in addition to appeal to some version of the indiscernibility of identicals, that if a has a fea- 
ture b lacks, then a is not identical to b. This further principle allows Plato to fend off the 
suggestion that the third element might simply be one of the two established in the first 
phase, but under a different guise. 

The first phase proceeds as follows: 


Phase One: 

1. If S stands in two opposing relations with respect to some object o, then S must 
do so in virtue of different internal elements a and b. (Call this the Principle of Op- 
posing Relations (POR) (Rep. 436b8). 

2. Acceptance and rejection are opposing relations, as are pursuit and avoidance (Rep. 
437b1-5).° 

3. So, if S both accepts/pursues and rejects/avoids o, S must do so in virtue of differ- 
ent internal elements a and b. [1, 2] 

4. Sometimes one and the same soul S both accepts/pursues and rejects/avoids one 

and the same object o. (Call this the Phenomenological Datum (PD).) 

So, S must do so in virtue of different internal elements a and b. [3, 4] 


a“ 


. If (5), the soul S is complex: it has internal elements a and b. 
7. So, Sis complex: it has internal elements a and b. [6, 7] 


So far, if sound, Phase One establishes two elements within the soul, but does not charac- 
terize those elements intrinsically, even if it recommends characterizations of the parts 
it establishes. That is, it does not yet establish what sorts of elements are in view; nor does 
it establish anything determinate regarding the questions of mereology we have posed. Let 
us, however, for ease of exposition, suppose that a is reason (to logistikon) and b appetite 
(to epithumétikon). We will return to these identifications below. 

On that assumption, if sound, Phase One does establish complexity within the soul by 
showing that souls have as internal elements reason and appetite — at least, that is, for those 
souls subject to the phenomenological datum (PD). In order to establish not merely bi-par- 
tition, but tri-partition, Plato notes that he must move onto Phase Two (Rep. 439e-441c). 
Here the argument requires more than bare opposition, since in terms of the logic of the 
argument, (POR) and (PD) alone could never generate more than two parts; any appeal to 
these two premises could in principle be handled by mere bi-partition. Suppose now that 
we have applied the argument again, and have found a conflict between two mental states. 


8 Instances of acceptance and pursuit include: appetite (hunger or thirst), willing, and wishing (Rep. 437b7-<7); 
instances of rejection and avoidance are: refusal, unwillingness, and lack of appetite (Rep. 437d8-10). 
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The natural conclusion would be that we had another instance of a-b opposition. Unfortu- 
nately, contends Plato, in some cases that does not suffice: in some instances, the elements 
of opposition cannot be identified with a and b. 

The second phase of the argument accepts (I-7), the thesis that the soul has discrete 
internal elements, as established, and then appeals to another sort of phenomenal datum. 
The case of Leontius (Rep. 439e-440a) represents an instance in which the soul wars with 
its appetitive element, even though the warring partner cannot be the reasoning element. 
So, concludes Plato, there must be a third element. 

The second phase thus runs: 


H 


S is complex: it has internal elements a (the logistikon) and b (the epithumétikon). 
Sometimes we experience a conflict with b (viz. the epithumétikon). 

(POR). 

So, there is an element of the soul, c, which is distinct from b. 


wp wp 


This element is either identical with a (the logistikon), or it is a third element in the 
soul. 

6. Ifthis element, c, is identical with a (the logistikon), then, c and a have all their prop- 
erties in common. [The Indiscernibility of Identicals.] 

The elements c and a do not have all their properties in common. 


Qo ui 


Hence, c is not the same element as a. [5, 6)] 
9. Hence, there is a third element of the soul, c, distinct from both a and b. (5, 8) 


This element Plato calls spirit (thumoeides). 

Plato has given good grounds for identifying distinct elements in the soul, provided 
that the several substantive theses upon which these arguments rest are true. At any rate, as 
structured, his arguments in both phases are clearly valid. Only the question of their sound- 
ness remains. 

In that regard, two premises in Phase One merit special consideration: (POR), the 
Principle of Opposing Relations, and (PD), the Phenomenological Datum. 

Plato states (POR) as follows: 


It is clear that the same thing will not be willing to do or suffer opposites (tanantia) in re- 
spect of the same element, in relation to the same thing, at once. Accordingly, should we 
discover these things occurring in these cases [sc. in the soul], we shall know that this was 
not the same but many. (Rep. 436b8-11) 


The first thing to notice about (POR) is that it is wrong to characterize it as "the earliest ex- 
plicit statement in Greek literature of the maxim of Contradiction."9 If it were, then the 
principle would be very secure indeed. The *maxim of Contradiction," or the Principle of 


9 Adam 1905, vol. 1, 246. 
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Non-Contradiction as it is more regularly called today, holds that it is not possible for x to be 
both F and not-F at the same time in the same respect. Since the opposites (tanantia) Plato 
goes on to mention are not contradictories but contraries or opposites, (POR) cannot be an 
instance of the Principle of Non-Contradiction.'° Rather, Plato’s (POR) is a more complex 
explanatory principle of some sort, a synthetic principle rather than a logical principle. Un- 
fortunately, it is easier to say what (POR) is not than it is to say what it is. 

Although a synthetic principle, (POR) is not merely a psychological principle, to the 
effect that if psychological subjects exhibit contrary tendencies they must be complex. As 
he takes up objections to (POR), Plato considers two sorts of potential counterexamples: 
an archer and a spinning top (Rep. 436c7-e7, 439b8-cı). Neither of these is rejected on 
the grounds that it is not the right sort of subject for the application of (POR); neither, that 
is, is rejected on the grounds that it is not a psychological subject. Rather, suggests Plato, 
an engaging interlocutor might propose the top as a counterexample on the grounds that 
the whole of it is moving while the whole of it is standing still." Plato responds by distin- 
guishing the axis (to euthu) and the circumference (to peripheres; Rep. 436e1-2), thus high- 
lighting that something might satisfy demands of (POR) in virtue of non-spatial or ab- 
stract features — a response with intriguing consequences regarding his conception of the 
soul. 

The case of the archer is similarly instructive: one might contend that an archer is both 
pulling and pushing with respect to the same object, in violation of (POR). As his response 
makes clear, Plato is imagining someone contending that an archer’s hands, taken together, 
are simultaneously pushing the bow and pulling it towards him: “It is not right, I think, 
to say of an archer that his hands are both pushing the bow away and pulling it towards 
him, but rather that one hand is pushing it away and the other is drawing it towards him” 
(Rep. 439b10o-11). Here one consequence of Plato's procedure comes into view: one might 
as easily have said that the archer’s hands are drawing the string while pushing the bow 
(to toxon; 439b9), thus dividing the object rather than the subject. Yet this would not really 
have changed anything regarding the force of (POR). The claim is that nothing can be in 
contrary relations to one and the same object. There is plainly some sense in which the 
archer and the bow are individual objects; neither can, given POR, stand in relations of 
contrariety with respect to any one object. It will in fact be a consequence of (POR) that the 
bow can no more do and suffer contrary relations with respect to the archer than the archer 
can do and suffer contrary relations with respect to the bow. 


IO Irwin 1995, 381 n. 4, appreciates this point and states it clearly: “From (a) x has a tendency F, and (b) x has a 
tendency G that is contrary to F, we cannot infer that (c) x has a tendency F and not (x has tendency F). If Plato 
thinks he is entitled to (c), he is seriously confused. There is not need to suppose, however, that he is influenced by 
this confusion.” 

11 I diagnose this example in Shields 2001, 148. I also agree with the suggestion of Bobonich 2002, 529. It is not 
beyond controversy, but it is reasonable to assume that to euthu and to peripheres (e1-2) refer to the axis of the top, 
along which it does not move, and its circumference, along which it does. 
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Together, these points show that (POR) appeals to opposing relations quite generally. 
Plato assumes, quite reasonably if not unassailably, that when relations with contrary ten- 
dencies show up in a single subject with reference to the same object, then the subject in 
question must be internally complex. Itis not a contradiction to say, e.g., that the archer is 
both pulling and pushing the bow; but it would be false to insist that the archer is both pul- 
ling and pushing the bow simultaneously with precisely the same aspects of himself. Nor is 
it a contradiction of logic to say that a man is both descending and ascending a mountain at 
one and the same time; the reason we feel a greater impossibility in such a case is that we 
are at a loss to specify distinct aspects of this man in which he might be said to be mani- 
festing these opposing tendencies. (Perhaps he is ascending a brief rise on his general de- 
scent.) 

This general principle has a psychological application, because various psychological 
attitudes can be contrary to one another. In virtue of (POR), we find Plato insisting that we 
must, when we discover opposing tendencies within, look to find aspects, or elements, or 
parts, in virtue of which those tendencies are manifested. It is a non-trivial matter, of 
course, to determine precisely when two psychological tendencies qualify as opposing in 
the sense required by (POR). For instance, if Sigmund loves and hates his mother, we think 
it applies. Might one, however, despise and envy the God who has interdicted knowledge in 
the Garden of Eden with the same part ofthe soul?” The relevant relations need to be some- 
how exclusionary, and given that the forms of exclusion extend well beyond contradiction, it 
is not always completely clear when the principle applies in psychological cases. 

That allowed, one may easily agree with Plato regarding some basic cases. For in- 
stance, it seems eminently reasonable to invoke (POR) when we are drawn to drink some 
cool clear water, but are at once pushed away from drinking that same water, because its is 
known to be laden with naturally occurring arsenic. The knowledge does not slake our 
thirst; our appetite for water does not abate when we realize that this cool clear water is not 
to be drunk. 

These simple conflicts are continuous with more complex internal conflicts, including 
those that are more difficult to judge in terms of (POR). This is especially so in the case of 
Leontius who, it seems, has an internal conflict of a more indelicate sort. He has an appetite 
to view corpses.5 He struggles, and then shrieks that it will be a feast for his eyes to gives 
into that desire, as he then does; yet he himself finds his own appetite repugnant. 

The crucial development in Phase Two of Plato’s argument appeals to the thought that 
the struggle within Leontius’ breast is not an opposition between appetite (epithumia) and 
the reasoning faculty (logistikon). Nor is ita simple struggle between competing appetites. It 


12 Milton, Paradise Lost v: “And ‘O fair plant,’ said he, ‘with fruit surcharged,’ /Deigns none to ease thy load, and 
taste thy sweet,/‘Nor God, nor Man? Is knowledge so despised?’ /Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste?" 

I3 Itis often said that his appetite is of a sexual nature. It might be, but in fact that conjecture relies not on Plato’s 
text, but on an unstable emendation of a fragment of ancient comedy deriving from Kock 1880, vol. 1, 739. Cf. Fer- 
rari 2007, 182. 
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is rather a non-rational element seeking to check an appetite. The element at variance with 
appetite in this example is not plausibly taken to be the rational faculty, he implies, because 
the struggle does not seem to pita base desire against a faculty calculating the agent’s long- 
term well-being. Now, it is difficult to suppose that this result can be delivered directly by 
Plato’s phenomenological datum (PD), premise (5) of Phase One of his argument. That is, 
it strains credulity to suppose that we are immediately aware of a conflict between appetite 
and some other quadrant of the soul which we know not to be reason. Still, itis a defensible 
development of Plato’s first phase if he holds that the opposing element lacks a feature 
manifested by reason. For then he is entitled to conclude, as he does in fact conclude, first, 
that the opposing faculty cannot be identical with appetite, by (POR), and then again, sec- 
ond, that it cannot be reduced to the rational faculty, by the indiscernibility of identicals. 

Plato is self-conscious in his appeal to the identity of indiscernibles in this argument, 
expressly wondering whether a bare conflict with appetite suffices to establish a third psy- 
chic element. Having applied (POR) to the case of Leontius, Plato concludes that there must 
be something in the soul beyond appetite. He then observes that something filled with 
spirited pride at times contends with appetite, and so asks regarding the element opposing 
Leontius’ insalubrious appetite: “Then is it also different from the rational part, or is it 
some form of it, so that there are two parts in the soul — the rational and the appetitive - in- 
stead of three?” (Rep. 440e). He answers that it must be a third part, “as long as it proves to 
be something different from the rational part” (Rep. 441a5-6). This, he says, will not be at 
all difficult to establish, because conflicts of the sort described show up even in small 
children, who lack reason, and indeed, to drive the point home, even in non-rational ani- 
mals (Rep. 441a—b). Granting these claims, it is clear that the opposing element cannot be 
identified with reason; so, since neither is it appetite, it must be a third element. 

Plato calls this third element spirit (thumoeides). Spirit poses some interesting chal- 
lenges to Plato’s interpreters, since it is not at all clear how its various functions and activ- 
ities unify into a single element. It engages in self-rebuke (Rep. 440a); it wells up in anger 
when it perceives a slight or senses injustice (Rep. 441d); it allies itself with reason against 
appetite, when called to do so, like a dog to a shepherd (Rep. 440c-d). In general, it seems to 
be a psychic element with a reflexive awareness of the self and its social standing, able to 
combat desires and easily incited to anger when it perceives something as amiss. Because 
we are at present primarily interested in the logic of the argument, we must set aside these 
interesting and important questions. The important point to grasp in the current context is 
that spirit cannot be reduced to reason, since it has features lacked by reason. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Plato, it is not even co-extensive with the rational faculty. So, spirit must be a 
third element in the soul. 

In arguing for the third element of the soul in Phase Two of his argument for triparti- 
tion, Plato again appeals to (PD), the phenomenological datum; so, he seems to be supposing 


14 See Cooper 1984, Annas 1981, and Singpurwalla (2010). 
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that the sorts of cases described will be familiar to us all. The experiences he mentions do in 
fact resonate: we do at times rebuke ourselves; we do at times respond angrily to perceived 
slights; we do struggle with our appetites in ways that do not directly engage our personal cal- 
culations regarding our long-term well-being. It seems perfectly obvious, whatever its ulti- 
mate significance from the standpoint of psychic division, that we do experience the kinds of 
psychic upheaval to which Plato repeatedly appeals in his argument for tripartition. One 
question investigated below concerns whether we must experience such internal discord. 

This is because Plato seems to indicate that we can escape such discord by becoming 
perfectly just. Plato describes the just person as follows: 


One who is just does not allow each bit within him to do the work of any other or allow the 
classes within him to interfere with one another. He structures well what is really his own 
and rules over himself. He puts himself in good order, is his own friend and comes to be 
dear to himself, joining in unity what are three, like three limiting notes in a simple musi- 
cal scale - high, low, and middle. Having bound together all these and any others there may 
be in between, and from having been many things, he becomes entirely one, moderate and 
well assembled. Only then does he act. (Rep. 443dı-e1) 


Plato’s ideal human is a fully integrated harmonious soul, someone who has fully harmon- 
ized the three elements of his soul and “any others there may be in between” and has thus 
become “entirely one.” This is striking, since Plato’s just man emerges as someone to whom 
(PD) does not apply: Plato’s just person is like Aristotle’s phronimos: such a person acts vir- 
tuously well and gladly, without needing to overcome the impediment of internal struggle. 
This fact regarding the just person raises a fundamental question regarding the char- 
acter of Plato’s psychic mereology: when the three elements of the soul give way to some- 
thing which is entirely one, then internal discord abates. If so, then the argument Plato de- 
velops to establish the tripartite psychology has no purchase in the case of the just person. 
(PD) does not apply in his case. If that is correct, then Plato's argument for tripartition seems 
not to describe a condition of the human soul in general, but of the human soul in its normal 
sub-optimal condition. How, then, can it be taken to establish an essential or even universal 
feature of the human soul? In light of this question, it becomes necessary to reflect upon 
what Plato’s argument for tripartition does and — more importantly does not — establish. 


5 Five things this argument does not establish 


Plato's argument for tripartition is plainly a centerpiece of his Republic as well as a landmark 
in the history of psychology. Precisely where its significance extends, however, remains an 
unsettled question. It accordingly behoves us to reflect upon the limits of the argument by 
focusing in some detail on the matter of what it does not establish. Doing so is important 
not least because the argument has too regularly been taken to establish some theses about 
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the soul it in fact does not establish, including indeed some theses it in fact could not estab- 
lish. These are: (i) that the soul is essentially tripartite; (ii) that the parts of the soul are 
homunculi; (iii) that the parts of the soul are individual psychological subjects; (iv) that the 
division of the soul marked in Republic iv precludes other, competing divisions he might in- 
troduce elsewhere; and, finally, (v) that the parts of the soul are indeed “parts” in any sense 
of “parts” according to which the whole soul is some manner of aggregate. About this last 
point, it follows that when reflecting on the very real kinds of psychic discord Plato cata- 
logues with such arresting insight in the Republic that we would do well to follow Plato’s 
own practice by speaking of “parts” only sparingly and in an attenuated sense. 

It bears stressing that the limits traced here rely upon the exegesis of Plato’s two-phase 
argument provided in the last section. Naturally, those who think the argument establishes 
more than is here claimed are at liberty either to challenge the reconstruction of the argu- 
ment provided above. Short of that, however, Plato’s argument proves less consequential 
than many of his interpreters have supposed. 


(1) The platonic soul is not essentially tripartite. 


There is a point regarding the logic of Plato’s argument which demonstrates very clearly that 
he cannot, under pains of committing a modal fallacy, be intending to use his argument 
to establish three essentially distinct parts of the human soul. The reason is straightforward: 
the logic of Plato’s argument for soul division does not warrant any such conclusion. 

If the human soul’s rational, spirited, and appetitive faculties are permanent and 
essential parts or features of the soul, then they are de re necessary. Plainly, however, Plato’s 
argument does not support any such modal conclusion. The reason is the occurrence of 
(PD), the Phenomenological Datum, which features in both phases. Plato’s (POR), the 
Principle of Opposing Relations, generates a division only if opposite tendencies crop up in 
the same soul. There is reason to believe that opposite tendencies crop up in the same soul, 
however, only if we accept, on phenomenological grounds, viz. (PD), that one and the same 
soul undergoes internal strife. Granting that we do in fact experience internal strife on oc- 
casion, the question becomes whether we must undergo such experiences, under pains of 
ceasing to be human beings. 

The point here is not merely epistemological - though it is true that we would have no 
grounds for applying (POR) were it not for (PD). Rather, we would commit Plato to a modal 
fallacy unless we were regarding him as asserting (PD) as necessary. In its briefest form, in 
the first phase of his argument Plato infers from (POR) and (PD) that there are at least two 
elements in the human soul, namely, reason and appetite. To arrive at the conclusion that 
these two elements belong essentially, and so necessarily, both premises must be necessary. 
That is, from (1) Necessarily (POR) and (2) (PD), Plato is not entitled to infer (3) that the soul 
necessarily has distinct elements. That conclusion requires, additionally, a modal version of 
(PD). (From (1) Necessarily, if Stanley is married, then he has a spouse, and (2) Stanley is mar- 
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ried, it does not follow that (3) Stanley necessarily has a spouse. This modal conclusion would 
follow only on the further, false premise that Stanley is necessarily married.)' If, however, 
Plato’s argument fails to establish that divisions of the soul are necessary, then it equally 
fails to establish that the divisions he marks are essential to the soul. 

Given that this is a straightforward modal fallacy, and given that there is no indication 
in the text whatsoever that Plato is guilty of it, it is difficult to see what could have induced 
commentators to saddle him with it. 

Of course, one could attempt to strengthen the argument Plato actually gives by treat- 
ing (PD) as a necessary truth. As far as the logic of the argument goes, there would then be 
a valid argument for the conclusion that the soul is necessarily divided. It is difficult to see 
why Plato should wish to accept such a modal premise however. To begin, his description 
of the just person provides every indication that he believes that it is within the realm of 
possibility that a human soul could be strife-free. Indeed, he pretty well asserts just this, 
later in the Republic, when he characterizes the just person as free of internal civil war 
(Rep. 586e-587a). On its surface, this sounds as if he thinks it is actual that some humans 
escape (PD). If the thinks it is actual, then Plato trivially thinks it possible; and if it is pos- 
sible that some humans exist strife-free, then it is trivially possible that they do so. It fol- 
lows, then, that (PD) is not necessary. 

To repeat the present, more modest point, however: the argument Plato provides for 
soul-division in Republic iv does not establish essential divisions within the soul. Since he 
does not assert (PD) as necessary, he cannot infer that the soul is essentially divided. Fortu- 
nately, he draws no such conclusion. 


(2) The parts of the soul are not homunculi. 


It is an attractive metaphor, and one to which various commentators have succumbed.'ó 
The picture is that each of the three aspects of the soul is a sort of little man, perhaps not 
fully formed, but each with a wide range of the intentional states and the sort of autonomy 
regularly ascribed to individual psychological subjects. It is just that one of the small men 
within is dominated by his appetites and is a beastly sort of man, and another is dominated 
by his spirit and is a fierce, proud man, insufficiently attentive to his reasoning faculty. 
By contrast, the rational man within is cool and calculative, tracking the good in his every 
move. These three jostle with one another, one sometimes dominating and the other reced- 
ing and then the other coming to the fore in hegemonic fashion. This model explains both 
the strife we experience within, so often characterized by Plato as a sort of civil war (Rep. 


15 More formally, for clarity: “U(p > q); p; ~- O q” is fallacious. What is needed is: “L(p > q); O p; -. O q.” Itis not 
clear, however, on what basis Plato could assert the second premise as necessary. Surely, in any event, he does not 
do so in the text of the Republic. He on the contrary seems to deny that it is necessary. 

16 Annas 1981 is clearest, most engaging, and most original on this point. See also Bobonich 2001, Shields 
2006, Kamtekar 2006, and Stalley 1975. 
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586e), and also the phenomenon of akrasia; when reason decides on a course of action only 
to be upended before implementing its desires, the explanation resides in the unruly be- 
haviour of its autonomous near neighbour, appetite.” 

The picture is reinforced by the thought just introduced, that reason, to take just one 
example, has its own desires. Plato is in fact free in making such ascriptions.'? He says that 
each part of the soul has its own pleasures and desires (Rep. 580de3-587e4), and (ii) that 
each has its own wants and wishes (Rep. 437b1-c1o, 439a1-d2). More strikingly, he repre- 
sents the parts of the soul as conversing with one another, sparring even, with each making 
the case for its own prerogatives (Rep. 442bs-dz, 554c11-e5, 589a6-b6). Indeed, each part 
can engage in at least means-end reasoning (Rep. 442b5-dz, §74d12-575a7). Taken together, 
these sorts of remarks suggest that each soul part is a little human unto itself. 

Of course, any such determination already presupposes that we have distinguished the 
three components of the soul into discrete parts identifiable independently of the soul 
whose components they are. It is, however, unclear that we have made any such determi- 
nation. Indeed, it would be something surprising to learn first that there is a part of the soul 
serving as the seat of appetite and another serving as the seat of reason, but then also to 
learn that the first part reasons and the second has appetites or desires — that the epithuméti- 
kon has its own proprietary reasons and the logistikon has its own proprietary appetites or 
desires. If by contrast we do not think that the argument of Republic iv establishes such dis- 
crete components, then we will simply regard these remarks as innocuous from the stand- 
point of mereology, if consequential from the standpoint of moral psychology. 

As regards the mereology of souls, Plato is manifestly not saying that each soul com- 
prises other complete souls (ad infinitum?), but only that the single soul, insofar as it has 
appetites, also reasons in ways coloured by those appetites, and that one and the same 
soul, insofar it has reason, also has desires pursuant to what it identifies as good for itself 
(cf. Rep. 560a). Plato does not need to postulate committees of little men in order to account 
for the inescapable fact that we sometimes desire what we believe to be good and some- 
times strategize ways to secure the objects of our appetites. 

More to the point, nothing in Plato’s argument for soul division licenses any such con- 
clusion: the best we can say is that the argument, if sound, establishes distinct elements 
within each individual soul. It would be a further matter to establish that these elements had 
the character of mini-agents.'? Given this result, we should recognize that talk of homunculi, 


17 See Shields 2006. 

18 See Bobonich 2001, 204, for an overview of the relevant textual data in this regard. 

19 Price 2009 looks carefully at some of the syntactic evidence regarding whether Plato speaks of soul parts in 
agent-like terms. Although his remarks are useful and instructive, in fact little follows regarding agency from 
Plato’s occasional tendency to speak of the divisions of soul in agent-like terms. If we agree that “Maggie’s heart 
yearns for reconciliation but her intellect knows that any attempt in that direction would only be self-destructive,” 
we do not thereby name three agents, Maggie’s heart, Maggie’s intellect, and Maggie’s self. There is only one 
agent: Maggie. Such quotidian ways of speaking are, from the standpoint of agency, mainly inconsequential. 
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no matter how colourful, comes at a significant price: as we have seen, if taken at all literally, 
homuncularism ascribes to Plato a truly perplexing view of the human person. This is more 
fully appreciated by considering the next thesis Plato’s argument for soul-division does not 
establish. 


(3) The parts of the soul are not individual psychological subjects. 


In a fairly clear way, the topic of homunculi with respect to tripartition intersects with a re- 
lated but logically distinct topic, the question of whether the parts of the soul are individual 
psychological subjects. By accepting any literal form of homuncularism, we also accept the 
view that the individual parts of the soul are themselves psychological subjects (since little 
men, like big men, are psychological subjects). Yet one could in principle hold that the in- 
dividual parts of the soul are non-derivative bearers of psychological states without also sup- 
posing that they manifest a range of states necessary to qualify as intentional agents in their 
own rights. So, it bears treating the weaker thesis separately, recognizing that it is a neces- 
sary condition of the stronger. 

The contention that each individual element in the soul is a psychological subject in its 
own right is crucially vague. Taken in one way, it is perhaps utterly unobjectionable. After 
all, if, for instance, each element of the soul is really simply the whole soul characterized 
under some partial description, then trivially the three elements of the soul will be psycho- 
logical subjects. Each will simply be the whole soul differently described. So much, indeed, 
could well follow unproblematically from Plato’s argument for triparition. 

In order to see what is problematic, we need to distinguish two theses: 

e Modest Subjectivity: Each element of the soul is a bearer of psychological states. 
So far, as suggested, the thesis is so weak as to be harmless. To strengthen it, we need to add 
some further theses: 

e Strong Subjectivity: (i) each part of the soul is a non-derivative, discrete bearer of 
psychological states; and (ii) the entire soul is also a non-derivative discrete bearer 
of psychological states; and (iii) the entire soul comprises its three parts. 

Strong subjectivity is, to say the least, a strange and peculiar doctrine. Its peculiarity Chis- 
holm characterized aptly: “You could want the weather to be colder and I could want it to 
be warmer; but that heap or aggregate which is the pair of us (that thing that weighs 300 
pounds if you and I each weigh 150 pounds) does not want anything at all.”2° Strong Sub- 
jectivity vitiates Chisholm’s quite reasonable observation. 

Needless to say, we would need a powerful argument to commit Plato to any such out- 
landish thesis. Fortunately, nothing in the argument for tripartition comes anywhere close 
to committing Plato to Strong Subjectivity. Plausibly, the argument does commit him to 
Modest Subjectivity; but, as we have seen, there is nothing really unusual about that. 


20 Chisholm 1991, 172. 
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In between Modest and Strong Subjectivity there is a continuum of positions, includ- 
ing, for instance, the thought that each of the three individual soul parts is a subject in its 
own right, but that the whole soul is no such thing. The whole soul might be a sort of hollow 
psychic placeholder, waiting to be occupied by one of its constituent subjects. Again, this 
would be an odd sort of thesis to foist upon Plato, and it would be one, in any case, which ul- 
timately devolves into a kind of homuncularism. As we have already seen, homuncularism 
lacks any argumentative basis in Plato’s text. 


(4) Plato’s argument is consistent with other forms of soul division. 


When we appreciate that Plato’s argument for tripartition entails neither homonucularism 
nor any objectionable form of psychological subjectivity, nor indeed even that the elements 
of the soul are essentially distinct components of it, then we have come some way towards 
appreciating the fluidity of his characterization of the divided soul. We have also thereby be- 
come equipped to deal with the fact, distressing to some,” that Plato also introduces other 
non-equivalent forms of soul-division within the Republic. 

One primary example occurs in Republic x,? where Plato actually relies on (POR), the 
same principle of division deployed in Republic iv, but now to reach a non-equivalent divi- 
sion of soul: 


Very often when the reasoning part has measured and has indicated that some things are 
larger or smaller or the same size as others, the opposite appears to it at the same time ... 
And did we not say that it is impossible for the same thing to believe opposites about the 
same thing at the same time? ... Then that element of the soul forming a belief contrary to 
the measurements and that forming a belief in accordance with them cannot be the 
same ... Now, surely the element putting its faith in measurement and calculation is the 
best element of the soul ... Then, the element that opposes it is one of inferior elements in 
us (Rep. 602e4-60338). 


Commentators have worried in several ways about this passage. First, the division of the 
soul in Republic iv is tripartite, whereas this new division is bipartite. Second, and more sub- 
stantively, assuming the tripartite division of the soul from Republic iv to be fixed and in- 
variant, they have consequently also wondered how Plato might graft this bipartite division 
onto his earlier tripartite division. 


21 This seems one of the possible views considered by Bobonich 2001, 254, who, to his credit, recognizes the 
oddity of this sort of thesis: “The Republic’s partitioning theory commits Plato to denying the unity of the person ... 
What seems to be a single psychic entity is in fact a composite of three distinct and durable subjects ... We should 
not underestimate the conflict between such a theory and our ordinary intuitions. One important sign of this is the 
near impossibility of imagining what it would be like to be such a compound. It seems that one ends up either im- 
agining possessing all the psychological states simultaneously (thus losing the idea that they belong to different 
subjects) or one imagines being each of the parts of the soul (thus losing the idea that they form a single person).” 
22 So Nehamas 1982/1999 and Annas 1981. 

23 Ihave benefited from the excellent discussion of Singpurwalla (2011) in thinking about this issue. 
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For instance, if we think the inferior part ofthe soul in Republicx comprises both spirit 
(thumoeides) and appetite (epithumia), then we are left with several odd results. Why, for 
instance, should perceptual illusion, clearly the result of activities in the inferior part ofthe 
soul in Republic x, derive from the activities of spirit (thumos) or appetite (epithumia)?4 
Given that Plato develops his division of the soul in Republic x as part of his critique of the 
mimetic arts, it is crucial to his argument that the inferior soul be in a position to generate 
false perceptual beliefs. If we thought that this fell to spirit or appetite exclusively?» either in- 
dividually or in concert, then we would be hard pressed to explain why Plato should think 
such an odd and peculiar thing. 

Again, however, these sorts of worries arise only for those who have assumed that the 
tripartite division of soul in Republic iv is intended by Plato to be exclusive and exhaustive. 
As we have seen, however, this misconstrues both what he says in that book and the logic of 
the argument he uses to establish tripartition. As regards Plato's text, he says very clearly in 
Republic iv that the just person harmonizes the three elements in his soul *and any others 
in between" (Rep. 443d10), thereby undermining any suggestion that he understands his 
tripartite division to be exhaustive. More importantly, this is just as we should expect, given 
the logic of his argument: nothing in either Phase One or Phase Two has the result which 
has occasioned worries regarding his non-equivalent division in Republic x. That is, the 
argument does not establish anything incompatible with Plato's offering different, non- 
equivalent divisions of the soul elsewhere. Indeed, the problem about bipartition in Repub- 
lic x only makes acute something which should already be clear: the three parts of the soul 
discussed in that book leave no obvious room for that *part" of the soul by which the soul 
perceives. Perception is co-extensive with neither appetite, nor spirit, nor reason. Yet in any 
sense in which the reasoning faculty is a part of the soul, so too is the perceptual faculty. 


(s) The parts of the soul are not compositional parts. 


This brings us around to Plato's conception of parts. In the course of discussing Plato's ar- 
gument for soul division, we have fallen into the dominant practice of referring to psychic 
elements as "parts." In one sense, this is in keeping with Plato's own practice. He too refers 
to the divisions ofthe soul in Republic iv as “parts” even within that book, albeit in a manner 
which is “neither recurrent nor emphatic."?6 The word ‘part’ (meros) occurs towards the end 


24 So Nehamas: “Why should our desire tell us that the immersed stick is bent?" (1982/1999, 265). This would 
indeed be a reasonable question if Plato were constrained to map one soul division onto the other. Similarly, Annas 
1981, 339, finds cause for criticism on this score: “Plato presumably fails to see that his argument will not work, 
that desire has nothing to do with optical illusions." 

25 Another alternative (for those operating on the assumption that the tripartite division of soul is exhaustive and 
exclusive) is that the division between inferior and superior is a sub-division within the rational soul alone. This 
strategy, adopted by Nehamas 1982/1999 and Murphy 1951, is convincingly rejected by Singpurwalla 2011. 

26 Price 2009, n. 1. As Price observes, the term ‘part’ (meros) makes an appearance only late in Rep. iv, at 442b10, 


c4, and 444b3. 
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of Republic iv (442b10, c4, 444b3), long after the argument for soul division has run its 
course. Still, he does use the word, and for this reason amongst others there is no reason to 
avoid referring to the elements of the soul as “parts.” 

There is, however, plenty of reason to be circumspect about this usage. Generally 
speaking, talk of “parts” encourages a view of the Platonic soul we have been keen to com- 
bat: the view that the soul is somehow an aggregative entity, composed of three separate and 
discrete parts which might or might not work in concert with one another. The difficulty 
arises because “part” is ambiguous across a variety of related but distinct meanings. In clas- 
sical extensional mereology, parthood is transitive: if my elbow is part of my arm, and my 
arm is part of my body, then my elbow is part of my body. Still, many perfectly ordinary 
notions of parthood do not respect transitivity, and so are not parts in the sense required 
by classical extensional mereology: my elbow is a part me, and you and I, let us say, are parts 
of a discussion group; but my elbow is not a part of any discussion group.? So, when he 
speaks of the soul’s elements as parts, what does Plato mean? 

To answer this question, we must first distinguish two notions of part: compositional parts 
and aspectual parts. For the notion of compositional parts, we begin with a notion of overlap: 

e  xoverlaps y =; there is a z such that z is a part of x and z is a part of y. 

Using that notion, we can introduce a notion of compositional parts as follows: 

e  thex's are compositional parts of y = „ (i) the x's are all parts of y, (ii) no two x's 

overlap (and there are at least two x's); (iii) every part of y overlaps at least one of 
the x's; and (iv) any given x can exist without y. 

In this sense, seven beans compose a hill of beans; every bean is a compositional part of the 

hill. As (iv) makes clear, a necessary condition of something's being a compositional part of 

something else is its being detachable from the whole which it partly composes. So, consti- 

tuent parts are not parasitic on the whole for their identity conditions: a bean counter may 

decide to remove a bean from one hill of beans and add it to the beans of another. Then that 

same bean has become a constituent part of a different hill of beans. 

This notion of part may be contrasted with a much broader and more nebulous notion 
of part, namely aspectual part: 

e xis an aspectual part of y = ,, for any state of affairs in which a is ®, being-® is 

part of a. 
On this view, if Socrates is curious, then being-curious is a part of Socrates; if Athlone is the 
center of Ireland, then being-the-center-of-Ireland is part of Athlone; if the Louvre is a mu- 
seum, then being-a-museum is part of the Louvre; indeed, if the main building ofthe Louvre 
has an exterior surface, and being-an-exterior-surface-of-the-Louvre is part of that building in 
the Louvre. 

Obviously, this is an extended notion of “part.” It is, however, evidently the sort of thing 
we mean when we say, e.g., “He will always take unnecessary umbrage - that is just part of 


27 On the presumed transitivity of the parthood relations, see Johansson 2004. 
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his psychological make-up.” The feature being-an-unnecessary-umbrage-taker does not ap- 
pear to be a compositional part. It is more like the exterior of the Louvre. That surface is not 
detachable from the Louvre; it could not, for instance, be removed and made to become a 
constituent part of the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Similarly, Socrates’ wishing that 
Alcibiades would calm down is an aspectual part of Socrates. Arguably - though this would 
perhaps be disputed by some trope theorists — that very wish could not be detached from 
Socrates and made to be part of Alcibiades himself. Rather, while Alcibiades could in prin- 
ciple wish that Alcibiades would calm down, his wish would not be Socrates’ wish, but a dif- 
ferent wish, with a partially shared content. 

To speak of an aspectual part is effectively just to speak of a property or feature. It follows, 
then, that something’s being an aspectual part is not sufficient for its being a compositional 
part. So, if Plato’s soul divisions are parts only in the aspectual sense, then nothing follows 
about their being compositional parts. If, indeed, someone objects that aspectual parts are 
not really parts, if, that is, aspectual parts are deemed not to be parts by fiat, then that will be 
perfectly acceptable — except in that case Plato’s argument for a tripartite psychology will 
prove not to be an argument to tripartition at all. Supposing that aspectual parts are parts, 
we may put the question: what sorts of parts are the parts (meré) of the soul of which Plato 
speaks in Republic iv (442b10, 442c4, 444b3)? 

Two considerations suggest that Plato’s soul parts are aspectual parts and no more. 
This first is a point of diction: Plato uses the word ‘part’ (meros) in a wide variety of contexts — 
so wide, in fact, that almost nothing follows from his calling the elements of the soul “parts” 
(meré). Among his many uses: 

e He wonders whether the pious is part of justice (meros to hosion tou diakiou; Eu- 

thyphr. 12d5). 

e He speaks of the even as part of number (meros to artion tou arithmou; Euthyphr. 
12d8). 

e He uses the typical locution for fractions, a fifth part, or one-fifth, of the number 
of votes in Socrates’ trial (to pempon meros tôn pséphón; Apo. 36b1; cf. Rep. 369e6). 

e He speaks of doing one's part in endeavoring to destroy the laws (hémas epecheiré- 
sas apoleisai to son meros; Crito 54c8). 

e  Heinvestigates whether a whole always consists of its parts, thus raising the ques- 
tion of whether all parts are compositional parts (Theaet. 204e1—11). 

e  Aclass and a part are different from one another (eidos te kai meros heteron allélón 
einai; Pol. 263b5), whereas in Republic iv the terms are used interchangeably of the 
elements in the soul. 

e He speaks as one kind of hunting as a part of hunting (théreutikon meros; Soph. 
220c7) and both wholesale and retail sales as parts of purveying (Soph. 2203d). 

e He speaks of there being a part of imitation that pertains to painting (kata tên zô- 
graphian touto to meros; Soph. 236b10-cı). 

e He speaks of an equal part of an angle (meros gónias orthés; Tim. 53d2-3). 
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This is only a very small sample of the many uses to which Plato puts the word ‘part’. Very 
clearly, he uses it to cover a wide range of cases, few of which, in fact, qualify as composi- 
tional parts. In consequence, if we find him using the word ‘part’ (meros) for elements ofthe 
soul, little follows regarding his conception of the soul’s mereology. 

More importantly, nothing in Plato’s argument for psychic division in Republic iv en- 
tails that soul parts are more than aspectual parts. In particular, (POR), the Principle of Op- 
posing Relations, the premise which does the greatest amount of work in generating dis- 
tinct elements in the soul, is silent on the question of the kinds of elements it distinguishes. 
Indeed, it is exceedingly difficult even to see how the principle could be strengthened in 
such a way that it required compositional parts. After all, Plato himself applies it to the case 
of the top, where the parts in question are manifestly not compositional parts. The circum- 
ference of a top is, on the contrary, like the exterior of the Louvre: it is an aspectual part. 

Taking all that together, we arrive at the conclusion that the parts of the soul (if that is 
what we wish to call them) introduced in Republic iv are not in any sense compositional 
parts. They are, rather, mere aspectual parts. For all that the argument for psychic division 
implies, then, the soul has parts in precisely the sense in which a point has parts. We may 
say of a point that it is both a terminus of one line and the bisector of another; but this sort 
of observation does nothing to generate compositional parts for the point. Rather, we ap- 
preciate that points, like Platonic souls, are mereological simples. 


6 Conclusions 


This is a welcome result, because it saves Plato from the charge that he “directly contra- 
dicted himself on a point of the gravest importance.”?8 If he believes that souls are both 
essentially tripartite and also essentially simple, then Plato embraces an unsustainable 
contradiction right at the heart of his Republic. What gives way is the thesis that the soul is 
essentially composite. Nothing in Plato’s argument for the tripartite soul entails homuncu- 
larism; or that each part of the soul is psychological subject in its own right; or that a soul 
has anything beyond aspectual parts; or, indeed, that the soul’s divisions are in any sense es- 
sential to it. 

On the contrary, Plato’s argument establishes something important and profound, 
if somehow bewildering, that we can be opaque to ourselves, that one and the same soul can 
draw upon distinct motivational streams when preparing for a single action. If there is odd- 
ness in this conclusion, it is already encoded in the Phenomenological Datum to which 
Plato appeals: we experience internal strife and mental conflict, even though we are indi- 
vidual agents. It only obscures the peculiarity of this feature of our agency and clouds 


28 Archer-Hind 1881, 128. In the end, Archer-Hind agrees with my final conclusion that Plato is not guilty of this 
mistake, though our reasons for reaching this conclusion diverge sharply. 
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Plato’s contribution to moral psychology to insist that he deals with this phenomenon ef- 
fectively by denying it; for that is precisely what homoncularism does. The contention that 
according to Plato’s mereology of soul each individual psychological subject comprises 
three other individual psychological subjects is not only bewildering in its own terms, but 
also serves to camouflage the phenomenon Plato seeks to uncover and display. Internal 
conflict is by this device transmuted into garden-variety external conflict; yet we know that 
conflicts between agents are not the same as conflicts within agents, since squabbles be- 
tween neighbours are not in the least peculiar, whereas internal discord, including the sort 
issuing in akratic behaviour, is perennially puzzling. According to Plato, internal discord 
arises when our motivational streams are not integrated with one another, when and only 
when we are suffering from psychic disarray. Because we wish not to be in this unhappy 
condition, we also wish for the enhanced psychic unity characterized by Plato as the envi- 
able state of the just human being. 

As Plato insists in response to Glaucon’s incredulity in Republic x, when cleansed of its 
corporeal encrustations, the soul, like the sea god Glaucus, may be a uniform simple. Its 
being simple is consistent with its having aspectual parts; and its having aspectual parts is 
all that is required for the moral psychological work Plato’s divided soul is introduced to 
effect in the Republic. When he thinks of the three parts of the soul joined in harmony in the 
case of the just human being, Plato is not thinking of three tiny agents working in concert, 
as if the divisions of the soul were three little choristers singing in unison from the same 
hymn sheet. Instead, he is thinking of the just soul as psychological river, with tributaries 
seamlessly merged into the course set by its one essential element, that element which is, 
according to Plato, at once most human and most divine: reason.?9 
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Thomas K. Johansen 


Parts in Aristotle’s Definition of Soul: De Anima Books I and Il 


Clearly one should state that the animal is of such a kind, noting 
about each of its parts what it is and what sort of thing it is, just as one 
speaks of the form of the bed. Suppose what one is thus speaking 
about is soul, or a part of the soul, or is not without soul ... — if these 
things are so, then it will be up to the natural philosopher to speak 
and know about the soul; and if not all of it, about that very part in vir- 
tue of which the animal is such as it is. (Parts of Animals 641a14—22, 
transl. J. Lennox) 


1 Defining the soul’ 


In the opening chapter of the De Anima (DA) Aristotle explains that he aims to define the 
soul in such a way that we have knowledge of what it is, its essence.” Knowing the essence 
of soul is helpful because it allows you to know other things about the soul and things that 
have soul. Specifically, the definition of what the soul is can serve as a principle of demon- 
stration for the other attributes of the soul, or ensouled beings qua ensouled.3 But if the 
definition of the soul is to serve as a principle of demonstration, at least in accordance with 
the notion of demonstration presented in the Posterior Analytics (APo),4 then it has to 
comply with the conditions for definitions laid down in that work. One of these is that the 
definition should be of something that is in a strict sense one, which means one not by 
accident or by juxtaposition.5 If the definition of the soul is going to serve as the basis of de- 
monstrative knowledge we need, then, to understand the way in which the soul meets this 
requirement. 

However, already in DA I.1 Aristotle suggests the potential difficulties involved in giv- 
ing a unitary definition of soul: 


I Space does not permit me to discuss the complex discussion of parts in the account of locomotion in De 
Anima III.9-11. I refer the interested reader to my The Powers of Aristotle’s Soul, Oxford: Oxford University Press 
2012, Ch. 12. 

2 DAL: 40227-16. 

3 DA 131 402a16-40322, DA 11.2 413a11-25. I defend these claims in The Powers of Aristotle’s Soul. 

4  SeeG.E.R. Lloyd 1996, Ch.1 on looser senses of apodeixis. The mathematical examples used by Aristotle in DA 
L1 and II.2 suggest a strict notion of apodeixis. 


5 Cf. APo 92a31-4, 93b35-7. 
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It is necessary also to inquire whether the soul is with or without parts, and whether every 
soul is uniform or not. If it is not uniform, [we should inquire] whether it differs in species 
or in genus. For as it is, those who speak and inquire about the soul seem to consider only 
the human soul. However, we need to pay attention to whether there is one account of the 
soul, just as there is of animal, or whether there is a different account for each species, such 
as of horse, dog, man, and god, where the animal taken generally is either nothing or some- 
thing posterior, in the same way as another common [predicate] might be predicated. Fur- 
thermore, if there are not many souls, but parts of soul, is it necessary to inquire into the 
whole soul first or into the parts? But it is difficult also to define these, which are by nature 
different from each other. (DA 402b1-11) 


Aristotle asks two questions. The first question here is whether the soul has parts or not. 
The second is “whether ‘every soul’ (pas psukhé) is uniform or not.” The two questions are 
distinct but related. The first question concerns whether it is true of the soul that it is such 
as to have different parts. This question concerns the internal organization of every soul. 
The second question asks whether every soul is of the same kind as every other soul, that is, 
whether my soul, that of a cat, and that of a plant are all of the same sort. The second ques- 
tion is, then, about the external relation of every soul to every other soul. 

It is not difficult to see Aristotle’s reason for raising the two questions together in the 
context of worrying about the unity of soul. If there are parts of soul that differ in kind, then 
we may ask what it is that these parts have in common such that they are all parts of soul. 
Similarly, if there are different kinds of soul for different kinds of living being, then we will 
want to know what, if anything, it is that entitles us to say that they all have soul. It may be, 
of course, that the different parts of soul or the different kinds of soul do not share one or 
several characteristics in virtue of which we call them parts of soul or souls. However, in that 
case it may also be that we shall have to abandon the project of defining soul as such, since, 
as we have seen, we require that a definition should be of something unitary. 

Now Aristotle presents his question about the unity of the definition of soul in terms of 
the relationship between the species of soul. In particular, the question is whether there is 
one definition of soul as of a genus. He uses the analogy with the definition of the genus 


» u 


“animal,” which includes the species “horse,” “dog,” “man,” etc. He presents us with two 
options. The first is that there is a common definition of soul as there is a common defini- 
tion of “animal”; that is to say, all the species of soul have a common generic attribute by vir- 
tue of which they all count as souls. In that case, we could define the common property of 
soul and introduce the differences between the various species of soul which define them 
as this or that kind of soul. The alternative, however, is that there is no common definition 
of soul as a genus, but only definitions of the various species of soul. In that case, Aristotle 
says, “the animal taken generally is either nothing or something posterior, in the same way 
as another common [predicate] might be predicated.” I take “another common predicate” to 
refer to a common predicate which would apply to the various species but not in the way a 
genus enters into the definition of the species. 
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In the last lines of the quotation Aristotle at first seems to link the two questions, 
the question whether the soul has parts with the question whether there are different kinds 
of soul: 


Furthermore, if there are not many souls, but parts of soul, is it necessary to inquire into 
the whole soul first or into the parts? But it is difficult also to define these, which are by na- 
ture different from each other. (DA 402b9-11) 


By presenting *many souls vs. parts of soul" as an exclusive choice, Aristotle can't mean to 
imply that there are not many souls in the sense that there is nota soul for plant, another for 
animal, and yet another for man. For later in DA, as we shall see, he accepts both that there 
are different kinds of soul for each of these kinds (II.3) and that there are, in a certain sense, 
parts of soul (II.2). However, Aristotle is not here thinking about what I called the external 
relationship between the different kinds of soul; rather the alternative is presented from the 
point of view of the internal structure of the soul: if there are not many souls within each liv- 
ing being, in the sense that there are many whole souls, then we should consider the several 
soul capacities as parts of a whole soul. That is why the next question is whether the parts 
should be investigated first or the whole of which they are parts.9 By “parts of soul” Aristotle 
clearly has in mind capacities, for he goes on to mention the intellect (nous) and the percep- 
tual (aisthétikon) as instances of parts. So the point is that if we do not consider such capac- 
ities as souls in their own right in the living beings in which they occur - as we should not — 
but rather as parts of their souls, then questions arise about how to differentiate between 
these parts and about whether we should investigate the parts prior to the whole souls. 
One could answer the question about the external relationships of souls without preju- 
dice to the question about parts of soul. So it could be that a canine soul, a human soul and 
so on, were all essentially different, with no common elements, and it could be that each of 
these souls internally was characterized either by having parts or by having no parts. How- 
ever, this is not Aristotle's view and that is why he raises the two questions in the same con- 
text. As we shall see, he argues in Book II that the capacities that make up the various souls, 
plant soul, animal soul, human soul, etc. are also the capacities by which the various souls 
differ from each other. So, for example, the perceptual capacity will be both part of animal 
soul and the capacity by which animal soul differs from that of a plant. On this view, there is 
a close relationship between the thought that there are different souls for different kinds of 
living being, and the view that their souls as a whole are composed of parts: because there 
are parts of soul the souls of living beings can differ by some having one part or more which 
others do not have. It is because Aristotle in DA I.1 anticipates this kind of thought that he 
raises the question of the parts of the soul in tandem with the question of the unity of the 
different kinds of soul. For the parts of soul that together form the various kinds of soul also 
give us the elements whereby those various kinds of soul differ. And because there are such 


6 Compare the parallel question at DA II.2 413b13-16, discussed below. 
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parts there is a question about whether and, if so, how they may be unified in one soul, 
understood either within the soul of one kind of living being (the internal question) or 
across the souls of different kinds of living being (the external question). 

Book I is aporetic: we have to wait till Book II for a more definitive discussion of the 
parts of soul. Yet it is important to see how Aristotle’s fundamental questions about the soul 
in Book I.1 already imply a constructive interest in the notion of psychic parts: Aristotle 
addresses the question of the unity of the soul in the face of the differences between various 
kinds of soul by invoking the notion of different parts. The thought seems to be that by de- 
fining the parts of the soul we may come to understand both how the soul is constituted 
internally and how the different kinds of soul differ. 

Yet some scholars have thought that Aristotle is entirely hostile to talk of psychic parts. 
This impression derives especially from I.5, 411a26—b14, where Aristotle criticises those — 
Platonists in all likelihood - who “hold that the soul is divisible, and that we reason with one 
part and desire with another.”” The problem that arises for the Platonist is how to account 
for the unity of the soul. If the soul has parts what makes it one soul? This is a particularly 
pressing question if the soul itself is supposed to be what unifies the body: if the soul is not 
itself naturally one, how can it bring unity to the body? 

Some commentators have rashly taken the objection to parts of the soul as conclusive.? 
Certainly, DA I.5 shows that if we ascribe parts to the soul, we must do so in a way that also 
allows for the parts to form a unity and, also, for the soul to unify the body, given that the 
body cannot be what makes the soul one. However, I.5 does not show that no such account 
is available. It does not show that one cannot allow for the soul to have parts as well as unity. 
Rather it presses on us a problem to be solved about how the soul can remain one while hav- 
ing parts. As we shall see, Aristotle not only thinks that there is way in which it is admissible 
to divide the soul into parts, he also thinks that the notion of parts, properly understood, has 
a positive role to play in defining the soul. 

The suggestion I want to make about this positive role lies in immediate extension of 
my comments about DA's opening chapter. The project ofthe DA is to define the soul. Aris- 
totle approaches this task by analysing the soul into its component elements, its parts. 
There are different kinds of soul according to their different component elements. So by 
defining these elements he will have defined not only the various kinds of soul, he will also 
have defined them in their difference from each other. The starting point for Aristotle's 
interest in parts of the soul is, then, his interest in the elements that serve to define the soul. 
So the parts of the soul are both those capacities that compose the various kinds of soul, 
plant, animal, human, etc. and those by which they differ from each other. 

Since Aristotle takes the element that strictly speaking defines the soul of a certain 
kind of being to be the element that differentiates it from other kinds, the element that 


7 Cf. Republic IV 439d4-8. 
8 So I reverse the judgment of Hicks 1907, ad 411a30. 
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primarily serves to define a certain kind of soul will also be the one that primarily offsets it 
from other kinds of being. The various kinds of soul are the souls ofthe various kinds of liv- 
ing being. Living beings are hierarchically organized by the differentia of their souls: living 
beings are offset from the non-living by the possession of nutrition (412a14—15); animals are 
distinguished from living beings which simply have nutrition, i.e. plants, by having also 
perception (413b2); some animals are distinguished from animals in general by having 
locomotion (415a6—7); humans are further distinguished from these by having at least one 
sort of reason (415a'7-13). When we get to the level of reason we have a specific difference 
within the genus animal, while at higher levels we have generic differences of a higher 
order: we should not think then of differentiae in the context of defining the soul as a specific 
differences in particular but as a differentia which serves to define a kind of living being at a 
certain level of generality, from living being in general down to specific animals. 

So, the general picture of parts of soul is as the elements that go into defining the vari- 
ous kinds of souls, where what primarily defines the kinds of soul of various kinds of living 
being are to be thought of as the differentiae of those kinds of living being. Now let me try to 
show first how this picture emerges from the discussion of parts of soul in Book II, and 
then I shall address certain objections. In DA II.1, Aristotle picks up the definitional ques- 
tions from I.1, now intending to answer them. First, in I.1 he gives a “common” account of 
the soul: the soul falls in the category of substance as the form. More fully, it is the first ful- 
filment (entelekheia) of a natural instrumental body potentially having life (412427-8). How- 
ever, this account is still only given only as an outline (tupöi, 413a9). As Aristotle explains at 
the beginning of Il.2, the common account does not capture the soul in its essence because 
it does not show the soul as a cause of what it is in its nature to cause. Particularly, it does 
not show the soul as the cause of life. To give an essential definition of soul we need then to 
define the soul as the cause of life. However, life is said in many ways - taking nourish- 
ment, perceiving, moving around, thinking — so soul too is a cause in correspondingly dif- 
ferent ways. We cannot give a general definition of soul as the cause of life because there is 
no general notion of life; rather we must give different definitions of soul as the cause of the 
various kinds of life. Recalling the question of I.1 whether, if there is no genus of soul, what 
is said commonly is nothing or something posterior, we may say that there is a common 
predicate for soul, namely the common account, but this is posterior to the specific ac- 
counts of soul, insofar as it does not capture the essence of any specific kind of soul. 

Notice that already at this stage (413a25-bio), Aristotle differentiates the different 
kinds of life in relation to the different kinds of living being. Nutrition is what makes plants 
different from non-living things (a25-31), while “an animal exists primarily because of per- 
ception" (413b2). This is no surprise since, after all, we predicate life of living beings, so we 
would expect different kinds of life to be exhibited by different kinds of living being. 
We need, then, to think of the soul not only as the cause of different kinds of life but also as 
the cause of different kinds of life of the different kinds of living being, or put more simply, 
perhaps, we need to think ofthe soul as the cause of the way in which the different kinds of 
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living being live their different lives. Moreover, if, as Aristotle later says (II.4 415b14), “living 
is the being for living beings and the soul is the cause and principle of this,” we can see why 
by identifying the soul as the cause of the different kinds of living, we would also thereby be 
contributing to the definition of these living beings as the different kinds that they are. 

This helps resolve an ambiguity in my talk earlier about Aristotle seeking to define the 
soul in relation to different kinds of living being. I said that he wants to define the basic 
kinds of soul there are, given that there is no single kind of soul. The basic kinds of soul 
were in turn the souls of different kinds of living being. While what Aristotle seeks to define 
is “soul,” “soul,” then, turns out to be indexed to different kinds of living being.’ This 
makes good sense since the soul is the principle of life of a certain kind of living being, so a 
difference in the soul amounts to a difference in the kind of living being that has that soul, 
insofar as it is alive. Moreover, it makes good sense to say that we cannot talk about different 
kinds of soul without making reference to the different kinds of living being that have those 
souls. The soul is, after all, the principle of their living, not of living in general. 

It is at the end of this passage describing how different capacities characterize different 
living beings - nutrition plants, perception animals, etc. — that Aristotle first in the con- 
structive context of Book II uses the term ‘part’ (morion): “we call nutritive such a part of 
soul in which even (kai) plants partake, while animals clearly have the sense of touch.”!° 
This seems to support the claims that we call capacities of soul “parts” in the context of their 
characterising certain kinds of living being, and that those parts work not just to characte- 
rise the living being in question but also to offset them from other kinds of living being. 
Later in II.2 at 413b20 Aristotle refers to the perceptual and locomotive parts as differences 
of soul (diaphoras tés psuchés), and at 414b35-a1 Aristotle says of perception and, in particu- 
lar, touch, “for this will make the difference of animals.” Talk of parts of the soul is then em- 
bedded in the context of thinking of the capacities that differentiate the souls of different 
kinds of living being. 

It is this notion of a part of soul, as a capacity by which the souls of different kinds of 
living being are distinguished and defined, which is developed in the following passage 
where Aristotle discusses the relationship between the parts: 


Now let this much have been said, that the soul is the principle of the things mentioned 
and has been defined (héristai) by these, the capacities of nutrition, perception, the reason- 
ing, and by locomotion. Whether each of these [sc. the nutritive, the perceptual, the cogi- 
tative and movement] is a soul or a part of the soul, and if it is a part whether it is so as to be 
separable only in account or also in place, about some of the cases it is not difficult to gain 
insight, but other cases are puzzling. (DA II.2 413b11-16) 


9 Which is not to say that the souls themselves are different because they belong to different kinds of living 
being, only that the fact that they are different is shown by the way they characterise different kinds of living being. 
10 DA 413b7-8. 
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Aristotle makes it explicit that the capacities mentioned are those that define" the soul of 
the living beings.'? When he goes on to ask the question about whether they each count as a 
part of soul or a soul, this question is thus premised on the assumption that they define soul. 
Moreover, Aristotle does not consider the option that these capacities might neither count 
as parts of soul nor as souls in their own right: rather what we have to consider is, if they are 
not souls in their own right, in what sense they are parts of soul. The definitional context ex- 
plains the narrow choice: for if a capacity enters into the definition of soul it enters it either 
by defining the soul on its own, i.e. by itself constituting a soul (as does the nutritive soul in 
plants) or it does so by being a part of the soul which together with other parts defines the 
whole soul. There are, then, only those two options if we consider the capacities of the soul 
as they enter the definition of soul, either they are parts of soul or they are souls in their own 
right. 


2 Separability 


In the passage just quoted Aristotle implies that, at least where there are many capacities 
in the definition of the soul,’ the capacities have the status of parts and on that basis gives 
us two ways of understanding their relationship to each other: they are either separable 
in account or separable both in account and in place. He then (413b16-29) gives us reason 
to reject separability of place (with the possible exception of theoretical intellect). As evi- 
dence against spatial separability, Aristotle cites the way in which the bodies of certain in- 
sects when divided contain all of the original soul parts: the soul parts cannot then be said 
to be separable by occupying separate places in the living being. The passage looks like a 
clarification of the objection in I.5: the case of divided insects was there used as evidence 
against parts without qualification, while it is here used as an objection to parts understood 
as spatially separable. Parts understood as separable in account only are left untouched by 
the objection. This shows that the aporiai of Book I.5 did not prepare us for a blanket rejec- 
tion of any notion of parts of soul, but only of a particular conception, that of spatially sep- 
arable parts. 

Aristotle has given us reason, then, to reject the notion of spatially separable parts. 
Next (413b29—41423), he offers positive reasons for the alternative of taking the parts to be 


I A weaker translation of ‘héristai’ would be “has been determined” but the definitional context (referred back to 
by the perfect tense) of the previous passages supports the stronger translation. 

12 Taking tæv eionuévæv tovtov in 1 puxi TOV eiguévov TOUTWV åoxń to refer back to the living beings we 
have been talking about seems particularly right given the combination with arkhé. For at 413b: living things are 
said to be alive because of this arkhé, i.e. the nutritive capacity. The alternative “principle of these capacities" is 
awkward. 

13 The nutritive capacity cannot very well be said to be “a part" of the soul of plants insofar as it is the sole con- 
stituent; however one may still think of it as a definitional part of soul, in that it is one of capacities that enter into 
the definition of the different kinds of soul, and from this perspective it is a part of soul which plants have. 
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“separable in account.” What is meant by this phrase is by no means obvious. As far as 
‘account’ (logos) goes, it seems fairly clear that it is to be taken in the sense of ‘definition’; for 
Aristotle gives as his example that the ability to perceive and the ability to opine are different 
in account because what it is to be able to perceive is different from what it is to be able to 
opine, where the phrase “what it is for X to be such and such” is his standard formula for 
the object of definition or “essence.” It is more difficult to say what ‘separable’ is supposed 
to mean. As Jennifer Whiting has pointed out," there are at least two readings available. On 
the weaker reading ‘separable’ means just ‘different’; accordingly X and Y would be separ- 
able in account if the definition you would give of X differs from the one you would give of 
Y. On the stronger reading ‘separable’ implies not just ‘different from’ but also ‘indepen- 
dent of.’ So X would be separable from Y in account, if and only if the definition of X does 
not refer to that of Y. It is possible for two accounts to be different yet not to be separable in 
the stronger sense. So the definition of red is different from the definition of colour, yet it is 
not separable from the definition of colour since an understanding of what colour is, is pre- 
supposed by a definition of red. In contrast, the definition of man is separable from that of 
white, say, in that you can define man independently of white, without making any refer- 
ence to what white is.7 

Now some of Aristotle's star examples of 'separable in account’ elsewhere are such 
that we would expect it to be the case that if X is treated as separable in account from Y, then 
the account of X will not refer to Y. So in Physics 11.2 Aristotle says that the mathematician 
treats surfaces, lines and points as separable in account from bodies, even though they are 
not separable in reality.'® The implication is clearly that the accounts of mathematical en- 
tities will not refer to the bodies from which they are abstracted. More generally, there are 
passages where Aristotle suggests that the form of a composite substance may be separable 
in account only, the point being that while the form only exists in the context of a composite 
substance, one may talk about the form in some cases without referring to the composite or 
the matter.'9 In these contexts, then, Aristotle is operating with the stronger notion of sep- 
arability in account. 


14 Cf. Topics VII.5, 154a31: “a definition is an account indicating the essence of a thing." 

15 Whiting 2002. 

16 Cf. Whiting 2002, 144-145. 

17 I take the notion of “the definition of X making reference to Y" to imply that Y is prior in account to X, not 
necessarily that the definition of X makes overt mention of Y. So the definition of colour makes reference to sub- 
stance not in the sense that it necessarily expressly mentions substance but in the sense that your definition of col- 
our will rely on terms, say, surfaces or bounded bodies (cf. De Sensu 439a18-33), which will ultimately have to be 
understood in terms of substance. Given that the relationship of definitional dependence of X on Y does not 
require making overt mention of Y, we can also be lax about whether we say the definition of X is separable from 
the definition of Y or that the definition of X is separable simply from Y. The thought is the former but a mention 
of Y in the definition of X will also serve to make the definition of X depend on that of Y, since Y in turn will have to 
be defined. 

18 Aristotle reminds us of the mathematical use of separation in DA I.1 403b14-15. 

I9 Cf., e.g., Metaphysics 1042a29, Physics 193b4. 
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One important difference between separability as mere difference and as indepen- 
dence is that while the first is always symmetrical, the second need not be. So when we say 
that the definition of red is different from that of colour we are also implying that the defi- 
nition of colour differs from that ofred. But when we say that the definition of man is sep- 
arate in the stronger sense of independent of that of white, we are not thereby necessarily 
claiming that white can be defined independently of man. Generally, Aristotle holds that 
the accounts of items in non-substantial categories such as quality depend in some way on 
the definition of substances such as man.?° So here the substance is separable in account 
from the quality but not vice versa. We might say, then, that whereas separation understood 
as difference in account is always symmetrical, when understood as independence the re- 
lationship may or may not be symmetrical. We need to consider, then, if the separability in 
account of the parts of soul is to be understood in the stronger sense, whether Aristotle in 
fact thinks of this relationship as symmetrical or not. 

Now a prima facie reason for thinking that the notion of separability in account is both 
of the stronger and of the symmetrical sort is the parallel with spatial separability. When two 
parts are spatially separated, like the parts of an insect, clearly the parts are non-overlapping 
and symmetrically so. If we treat ‘separable’ as a general term to be qualified by either 
‘in place’ or ‘in account,’ we might then think that two kinds of separability will be similar in 
respect of discreteness and symmetry, but different in that in the one case this discreteness 
and symmetry will obtain between spatial entities, in the other it will obtain between defi- 
nitions. At the very least this consideration shows that ‘separable’ can for Aristotle carry the 
stronger and symmetrical interpretation. 

In terms of Aristotle’s actual argument in DA II.2, two reasons are given for thinking 
that the non-theoretical parts of the soul are ‘separable in account.’ Of these the first is con- 
sistent with Aristotle having in mind mere difference in account, while the other looks like 
it requires the stronger notion of separability. Here is the first: 


But that they are different (heteron) in definition is clear, for what it is to be capable of perceiv- 
ing is different from what it is to be capable of opining, if indeed perceiving is different from 
opining, and similarly for each of the others which were mentioned above. (DA 413b29-32) 


The parts are here understood as capacities and capacities differ if their corresponding 
activities differ. There is nothing to require us to think that the accounts of the capacities or 
their activities should make no reference to each other. Aristotle’s use of ‘different’ (heteron) 
allows for cases where terms do not share a common term. So in Metaphysics D.9 he allows 
for a strong sense of ‘different’ according to which things are different if they don’t share 
a genus, which for standard definitions per genus et differentiam specificam would exclude 
any definitional overlap.?! This point may be germane to the case of the soul since, as DA 


20 Cf. Metaphysics VII.1 1028a33-b1. 
21 Metaphysics 1018a12-15. 
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II.3 will show, here too there is no common genus between the parts of the soul and so no 
common term in this sense by reference to which their definitions could overlap. But 
nothing Aristotle has said explicitly in the first argument commits him to such a strong 
sense of ‘different’: he may well just be saying that the parts of the soul are not the same in 
account. 


The second argument seems, however, to support the stronger notion of separability: 


Moreover, these all belong to some of the animals, while some of them belong to some ani- 
mals, and one alone to the rest; for this will make the difference from the animals. For what 
reason, we need to consider later. And something similar is true of the senses: for some ani- 
mals have all, others some, while yet others have the most necessary, touch. (413b32—414a3) 


Aristotle thinks that the distribution of parts of the soul across different living beings in 
some way supports his claim that these parts are different in account. What he has in mind 
may be the following. If A and B exist in one kind of living being and A only in another kind 
of being, then A must be separable in account from B. For if A is realized in a living being 
without B, then the being of A cannot depend on that of B. But, since the being of some- 
thing is that which you define, it must be possible to define the being of A without reference 
to the being of B. The definition of A must, therefore, be separable from that of B. Gen- 
erally, ontological separability would imply definitional separability. Accordingly, it must 
be possible to define the nutritive soul independently of the perceptual soul, if it is possible 
simply to have the nutritive soul without the perceptual, a possibility demonstrated by the 
case of plants. Since we can define the soul of plants and the soul of plants consists entirely 
ofthe nutritive kind, it must be possible to define this kind without reference to other kinds 
of soul. Similarly, it must be possible to define the perceptual soul without the intellect 
since animals show that the perceptual soul can be realized without an intellect. The dis- 
tribution of parts of soul across living beings shows, then, that the “lower” parts of soul can 
be defined independently of the higher. We may think, then, on the basis of Aristotle's sec- 
ond argument that he has the stronger notion of separability in mind. 

The second argument in favour of the parts' being separable in account suggests 
the stronger notion of separability. On this view, the nutritive part can be defined without 
reference to the perceptual, the perceptual without reference to the rational part. So far, 
however, nothing has been said to show that separability applies in the opposite direction, 
e.g., that the perceptual part is also separable in definition from the nutritive or the rational 
from the perceptual and the nutritive. It remains possible that while one could define the 
nutritive part independently ofthe perceptual, one could not define the perceptual indepen- 
dently of the nutritive. 

One problem that immediately arises, however, if one accepts the option of asymmetri- 
cal separability is that it becomes impossible to count parts according to their status as 
separable. Recall that Aristotle already in DA I.1 worried about how to differentiate the parts 
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of the soul: “it is difficult,” he said, “also to define these [sc. the parts], which are by nature 
different from each other." (DA 4o2bır) Asymmetrical separability compounds the prob- 
lem. For while the nutritive soul is separate from the perceptual, the perceptual is not 
separable from the nutritive. So it is unclear whether these are one or two parts, if we use 
separability as a criterion for parthood. We end up with in the baffling situation whereby the 
nutritive and perceptual capacities are one part from the point of view of perception but two 
from the point of view of nutrition. For nutrition is, then, separable from perception, but 
not vice versa. 

In fact, however, I think we have already been given good independent reason to think 
that the relationship is both strong and symmetrical. The reason lies in the way the parts of 
soul serve as defining elements of the various kinds of soul. Each of the parts of soul serves 
not just as an element of a certain kind of soul but also as a differentia of a certain kind of 
soul. If perception serves as a differentia of animals, as Aristotle said at 413b33-414a1, then 
the definition of perception cannot make reference to nutrition. Why not? Well, assume 
that nutrition is an element in the definition of perception. Then what distinguishes ani- 
mals from plants (i.e. perception) itself makes reference to what animals have in common 
with plants (i.e. nutrition). But perception as a differentia is supposed to make animals dif- 
ferent from plants. So the definition of perception cannot depend on that of nutrition, if 
perception is a differentia of animal soul. Moreover, if perception is a differentia of animal 
soul it follows trivially that perception is not an element in the definition of nutrition. 
Otherwise one would in attributing nutrition to plants also ascribe perception to them. But 
having perception is supposed to make animals different from other living beings. It fol- 
lows therefore that if the parts of the soul work as differentiae in the definition of the dif- 
ferent kinds of soul that their definitions are mutually separable; symmetrically separable 
in the strong sense, that is. 

But doesn’t this run up against Aristotle’s definitional practice of genus and specific 
difference? Don’t the differentiae of different species often overlap definitionally in that 
their definitions make reference to the same common term? Let’s say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that orange is a differentia of carrot and red of radish. Both differentiae, then, are de- 
fined in relation to “colour,” and so they are not definitionally discrete. Yes, but this example 
exactly highlights the difference between cases of defining through genus and specific dif- 
ference and the case of defining the parts of soul. For nutrition, perception and intellect are 
not species of a common genus, as DA II.3 will underline. There is no common generic 
term implied by saying that they are kinds of soul. 

What if the differentiae overlapped definitionally, not because their definitions made 
reference to a common term, but because the differentiae were said in relation to the same 
thing (pros hen legomena)? Let’s say, for example, that two kinds of mushroom differ because 
one is healthy (differentia) and another is lethal (differentia) and we say that health and dead- 
liness are both said in relation to the same thing, health of a man. Could it be, similarly, that 
nutrition and perception are both said to be souls in relation to some other basic feature? 
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Perhaps “cause of life,"?? but “life” is said in as many ways as “soul” (413a22), in such a way 
that there is no primary sense of “life,” just as there is no primary sense of “soul.” Indeed, 
the problem of the homonymy of “soul” arises from viewing it as a cause of life, exactly be- 
cause “life” is said in many ways. Another pros hen term, perhaps, is “means of self-preser- 
vation” (cf. DA II.4 415a26-b7), but again there are as many ways of preserving oneself as 
there are of living. Finally, what about the common account of soul in DA II.1? But this is an 
“outline” and doesn’t state the essence of soul, so it does not support the claim that the 
kinds of soul are definitionally connected. In the absence of any viable candidate for a pros 
hen term in relation to which the various kinds of soul would be defined as souls, we had 
better put aside this suggestion.3 

Given that the parts of the soul are symmetrically separable, definitional separation 
can serve as a criterion whereby to differentiate and count parts of soul. The criterion also 
allows us to distinguish features ofthe soul that are parts from those that are not. Consider 
the list in II.2 413b22-24 of features that follow from having perception: phantasia, pleas- 
ure and pain, and desire. Given that these features follow from having perception, it seems 
fair to say that they are not separate in account from perception, and so do not constitute 
parts in their own right. So in order to say what it is to have pleasure and pain you have to 
make reference to perception. Similarly, Aristotle's account of phantasia makes essential 
reference to perception.?4 

However, if you necessarily have phantasia when you have perception (and only have 
phantasia when you have perception, let's add), why can't phantasia equally serve as a dis- 
tinguishing feature of animals, and so on my criterion as a part of soul? For on this account 
animals will be animals if and only if they have phantasia. And similarly for pleasure and 
pain and appetitive desire. The answer is that animals do not have perception in virtue of 
having phantasia, rather they have phantasia in virtue of having perception. Animals are not 
animals in virtue of having phantasia, because there is a more basic capacity in virtue of 
which they have phantasia, namely perception. So we need to clarify the criterion of part- 
hood which says “a part is a capacity of soul whereby one of the different kinds of soul is de- 
fined in the manner of its differentia." What is meant by defining a kind means not just 
offsetting it from other kinds: a proprium of animals such as phantasia could do that job. 
Rather what is meant is a characteristic that makes the kind of living being the kind it is. 
Perception answers to this description in the case of animals. We might relate this clarifi- 
cation to Aristotle's point (413a33b2) that the dunameis we are looking for at this stage in the 
account of the soul are also arkhai, principles, for those living beings. It is perception that 


22 As suggested in Pellegrin 1986, 128. 

23 There is more to be said here about whether the serial arrangement Aristotle has in mind in DA II.3 allows for 
a pros hen legomenon relationship between the terms. 

24 Phantasia is a change arising from perception according to DA III.3 429a1-2. 

25 So formulated, the assumption does not exclude a distinct form of rational phantasia, cf. DA IIl.ıo 434b29. 
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explains why animals have phantasia, rather than the other way. So it is perception rather 
than phantasia which serves to define the animal soul.?° 

I have suggested that DA II.2 gives us a way of thinking about parts of soul as elements 
in the definition of the different kinds of soul. Insofar as the elements work so as to differ- 
entiate the various kinds of souls from each other, it is implied that they are definitionally 
independent of each other. As definitionally independent, they can also be distinguished 
from each other and from those features of soul which definitionally depend on them. The 
notion of parthood thus gives us a way of structuring the soul: its primary features are the 
parts, capacities like perception which are fundamental to a certain kind of soul in the sense 
of defining it, its secondary features, are functions like phantasia, pleasure, pain and desire, 
which definitionally depend on the primary features. We might say, then, that identifying 
the parts of a soul gives us the key to its architecture. 


3 Kinds in the definition of soul 


I have suggested that the primary notion of parts of soul, developed by Aristotle in Books I 
and II of the DA, is that of a part of the definition of soul. But how do these parts figure in 
the definition of soul and how, if at all, to return to our original question in DA I.1, do they 
allow for a unitary definition of soul? Answers emerge from DA IL 3: 


It is clear, then, that there is one definition of soul in the same way as there is one definition 
of figure: for in the one case there is no figure beside triangle, and the rest, nor is there any 
soul apart from those mentioned. Again, in the case of the figures a common definition 
might be constructed which would fit them all, but would be peculiar (idios) to no figure. 
The case with the souls we mentioned is similar. That is why it would be ridiculous here as 
elsewhere to seek the common definition which will be a peculiar definition of none of the 
things that are, nor in accordance with the proper (oikeios) and indivisible species, whilst 
neglecting such a definition. The cases of figure and soul are parallel; for both in the case of 
the figures and the ensouled beings, the earlier is always present (hyparkhei) potentially in 
the subsequent, for example, triangle in quadrangle, the nutritive in the perceptual. Hence 
it is necessary to inquire in the case of each, what is the soul of each? That is, what is the 
soul of plant, man, or beast?’ (DA II.3 414b20-33) 


Recall Aristotle’s injunction in I.1: “we need to pay attention to whether there is one account 
of the soul, just as there is of animal, or whether there is a different account for each 
species, such as of horse, dog, man, and god, where the animal taken generally is either 


26 Franz Brentano saw clearer than most that Aristotle does not take being a capacity in itself to establish part- 
hood. He took Aristotle’s idea of what constitutes a part of soul rather to be those capacities that distinguished the 
major life forms (cf. Brentano 1967, 57). In a sense this is right, but being able to distinguish major life forms is, 
on the current reading, the result of the causal role of parts. 
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nothing or something posterior, in the same way as another common [predicate] might be 
predicated.” Aristotle’s response in II.3 seems to be to say that while there might be a com- 
mon term for the different species of soul - and the common account of II.1 may suit the 
bill — definitional priority goes to the species. However, it also seems clear that the common 
term does not have the status of genus. This follows from the claim that the species of soul 
are ordered in a series like geometrical figures. 

To see why membership of series should exclude membership of a genus, we need 
first to be clearer about what a “series” (to ephexés) is. First, the terms of a series are organ- 
ized by order of priority, first, second, third, etc. Secondly, the priority is such that the sec- 
ond term would not be without the first, the third not without the first and the second, etc. 
Thirdly,” nothing else can be prior in this way to the first term of the series. The kinds of 
soul constitute a series in this way: nutritive, perceptual (touch, distance senses), locomo- 
tive, reasoning, with the perceptual faculties forming a sub-series with touch as its first 
member (414b33-415a5). 

Why should the serial organization of species in a series, so understood,?® preclude 
their falling under a genus? Alexander of Aphrodisias gives a plausible answer. When sev- 
eral species are organized under one genus, removing (anairö) any one of the species will 
not necessarily affect the existence of the rest of the species, or the genus as a whole, 
whereas removing the genus will remove with it (sunanairó) all of the species.?9 In contrast, 
where species are organized serially, removing one of the species, namely the first, will 
necessarily remove with it all of the other species, or more precisely, removing any term t, 


in the series will remove any subsequent term t .. Understood in this way, it is clear 


n-L2,3 ' 
why any series of species cannot also be iz under a genus: within a series, the 
species depend for their being on other species in a way that is incompatible with their also 
bearing the relation to each other that species bear when falling under a genus. The serial 
organization of the species of soul is incompatible with their being species of a genus 
“soul.”3° 

What exactly are the terms of this series? Aristotle’s language allows for doubt. At first 
he appears to talk about the kinds of soul (tas eiremenas, 414b22, epi tais erémenais psukhais, 
b24-5). And Aristotle’s examples of the terms on the psychic side of the analogy are: the 


perceptual (neuter) or the nutritive (b31-32). But at 414b30 Aristotle also talks about the 


27 The point comes out particularly clearly in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato. Aristotle uses the series to exclude the 
existence of generic forms: if there were a generic form on which the terms of the series depended then the first 
term of the series wouldn’t count as the first term. On the appropriateness or otherwise of this argument as a criti- 
cism of Plato, see Cherniss 1944, Appendix VI, and Woods 1992, ad 1218a1-8. 

28 The characterization of the series is thus compatible with some genera and species forming a series, cf. 
A.C.Lloyd 1962. What it is not compatible with is a series whose terms fall under a genus and whose first term is a 
species. 

29 Puzzles and Solutions, 23. 

30 Contrast the interpretation of Aquinas (In Aristotelis librorum de anima commentarium, II. Lec.5 no. 295), fol- 
lowed by Achard 2004, 152-182. 
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case of the empsucha, literally “those in which there souls,” which points to the living beings 
that have the souls, rather than the souls themselves. Finally, when he draws out the impli- 
cation for how we should define soul at b32, he says that we should investigate the soul of 
each living being, such as plant, man or animal. So now the impression created is that Aris- 
totle is concerned with the relationship between the souls of different kinds of living being 
rather than the kinds of soul themselves. 

The ambiguity is resolved if we take the terms of the series to be the capacities of soul 
as indexed to different kinds of living being, that is if we take the terms to be parts of soul in 
the sense I have suggested. So when we are investigating what perception is as a part of soul 
we are investigating the soul of a certain kind of living being, namely the kind of being es- 
sentially differentiated by perception, animal soul. When Aristotle lists the terms of the 
series, he is not referring to the capacities of soul in the abstract but as the differentiating 
features of the various kinds of living being. Investigating what perception is, therefore, is 
also investigating what animal soul is. 

Aristotle’s insistence that we should define the soul at the level at which it exists implies 
that we should define the sorts of soul that characterise actually existing kinds of living 
being. But does this approach to the study of the soul not imply that we should really define 
soul at the level of the infimae species of living being? Should Aristotle not say that we should 
define the soul of geranium, cat and dog, not plant, human being, and beast? In the Parts of 
Animals Aristotle answers the parallel question in the case of the bodily parts of animals: 


There is, however, a puzzle about which of these two should be our subject. On the one 
hand, in so far as what is indivisible in form [eidos, traditionally translated as “species”] is a 
substantial being, it would be best, if one could, to study separately the things that are par- 
ticular and undivided in form — just as one studies mankind, so too bird; for this kind has 
forms. But the study would be of any one of the indivisible birds, e.g. sparrow or crane or 
something of this sort. One the other hand, in so far as this will result in speaking many 
times about the same affection because it belongs in common to many things, in this 
respect speaking separately about each one is somewhat silly [hupatopon: “somewhat ab- 
surd” (LSJ)] and tedious. Perhaps, then, the right course is this. In some cases — whenever 
kinds are spoken of by people in a clearly defined manner and have both a single common 
nature and forms in them not too distant - we should speak in common according to 
kinds, like bird and fish and any other there may be that, though it is unnamed, embraces, 
like a kind, the forms within it. But whenever they are not such as this, we should speak 
one by one, e.g. about mankind and any other such kind. (PA 1.4 644a28-b7, J.Lennox 
transl.) 


Why should we not account for the parts at the level of infimae species, or “last forms,” when 
this is the level at which substance exists? The answer is not only that it would be boring; 
it would also be “somewhat absurd,” I take it because it would be to define parts of species 
of animals at a level that does not reveal why they belong to the species. Sense organs do not 
belong to a cat qua cat but qua animal, because all animals as such have sense organs. Com- 
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pare Posterior Analytics 1.5 7426-33: if you tried to demonstrate separately for each kind of 
triangle that each has internal angles equal to two right angles “you would not know [this], 
except sophistically ... for you do not know [that it has two right angles] as a triangle, nor do 
you know it of every triangle, except in a numerical sense.” Likewise, if you want to know 
why each of the infimae species of animals has perception, you need to know this at the level 
ofthe genus “animal,” because it is in virtue of being animals that they have perception. 
This explains why we should study the parts of soul at the level in virtue of which the parts 
belong to those living beings.3' 

Another implication of the discussion in PA is that there is no contradiction between 
accounting for the parts of animals at a general level and also attributing them to infimae 
species. If a part differs from species to species only by a matter of degree we can treat the 
species as all having the same part and define this part as common to all. It is only where the 
part differs in kind, as in the case of man whose reason differs in kind from any of the parts 
possessed by the other animals, that we need to account separately for that part. By the same 
token, we can in the DA treat the capacity of perception as a common kind for all the ani- 
mals that have it. The intellect, however, while it belongs to a species of animal, man, is not 
to be treated as a version of a kind of capacity that belongs to other animals. In particular, 
it is not to be treated as a variety of perception, because it differs in kind from perception. 
So, while the intellect may be a specific difference of humans, it is not a specific difference 
of perception. This is in itself not surprising: while “winged” may be a differentia of birds, 
there is no reason to think that what makes one kind of bird different from another should 
be a difference in being winged, rather than being, say, migratory or spotted. There is no 
tension between affirming that the intellect differentiates humans from other animals and 
denying that the intellect is a differentia of perception. 

We have now also a way of dealing with another puzzle to emerge from DA II.3. 
Aristotle, as we saw, says that we need to define the soul of plant, man and beast. But these 
are not, as kinds of living being, at the same level of generality. This would be a problem if 
we were defining living beings in the DA. Living being is divided into kinds like “plant” and 
“animal,” and “human being” is a species of the kind “animal.” So if we were defining liv- 
ing beings, we would by defining plant, animal and human being be defining creatures at 
different levels of generality, and we might say that Aristotle had fallen victim to a confusion 
of levels. But in the DA we are not defining living being, we are defining soul. And there is 
no need for the differentiae of soul to be classified in the same way as the living beings 
whose souls they help define. So man is a species of animal, which is defined by perception 
as its differentia, and intellect is a differentia of man, but intellect is not a species or differ- 
entia of perception. Recall again the point from the PA that we account separately for a part 
in a species only where that part differs in kind from the parts possessed by the other 


31 Foran explanation of this methodological point in the PA, see Lennox 2001, 29-30. 
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species of the kind. So perception can be treated generally at the level of animal, but intel- 
lect has to be defined separately at the level of man. 

Aristotle in the DA, I have suggested, is defining the parts of soul as the differentiae 
of the souls of different kinds of living being. As differentiae they are part of the essence 
of these kinds of living being. But they need not be understood as the differentiae of the 
infimae species. When Aristotle says in DA II.3 that “it would be ridiculous to seek a com- 
mon account which was not a proper account of any of the things [living beings, I take it] 
that are, nor is in accordance with the appropriate and indivisible kind, while leaving aside 
such an account” (414b25-8), it is not implied that “the account of in accordance with the 
appropriate and indivisible kind” should be unique to the indivisible kind. Rather his sense 
is that it should apply to the indivisible kind as part of its account. And this is clearly the 
case with perception for animals: perception will enter into the account of the essence 
of all the species of animals, not because it is a differentia of them as the different species 
of animal, but because it is a differentia of them as animals. On the other hand, if, per 
impossibile, we tried to define the soul at a higher level of generality than perception, then 
the sort of soul we would be talking about would not enter into the definition of any 
species of animal. 

The definition of the soul at the level of generality which the DA identifies is then well- 
motivated: the kinds of soul defined are the most general allowed for if these are also going 
to appear in the definition of the souls of the various kinds of living being that really exist; 
but they are also the most specific that the definition of soul allows for if the parts of soul are 
going to appear in the definition of the souls at the appropriate causal level. For, as we saw, if 
we define the senses at a lower level of generality than that at which it applies to animals, 
then we fail to define them at the level in virtue of which they belong to the various species 
of animals, namely, the level of animals. The “reality” constraint from above plus the 
“causality” restraint from below give us then the appropriate level of generality at which to 
define the parts of soul. 

Now the PA may plausibly be taken as aiming to account for the parts that character- 
ize the various kinds of animals. So it has been argued by David Balme, Pierre Pellegrin, 
James Lennox, and others, that the PA aims to account for those parts that differentiate 
and define animals. So the PA announces that “it is necessary first to divide the attributes 
associated with each kind that belong in themselves [sc. essentially] to all the animals, and 
next to try to divide their causes.” (645b1-3, transl. Lennox). From the point of view of 
causes the soul comes first. We understand the bodily parts in relation to the psychic func- 
tions they serve: 


32 See, for example, Balme 1987, Pellegrin 1986, Lennox 2001. 
33 The History of Animals is seen in the same context as identifying the same differentiating parts but without giv- 
ing the causal explanation of those parts that the PA provides. 
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Clearly one should state that the animal is of such a kind, noting about each of its parts 
what it is and what sort of thing it is, just as one speaks of the form of the bed. Suppose 
what one is thus speaking about is soul, or a part of the soul, or is not without soul ... — if 
these things are so, then it will be up to the natural philosopher to speak and know about 
the soul; and if not all of it, about that very part in virtue of which the animalis such as it is. 
(PA 641a14-22, transl. Lennox) 


It is the soul, as the form of the animal, that primarily constitutes its nature, and so is the 
primary object ofthe natural philosopher's attention; and more precisely, since the soul has 
parts, it is the part ofthe soul in virtue of which animals are animals. 

The DA can, on my reading, readily be seen as a first step in the same project. The DA 
is fundamental to the study of the parts which differentiate animals. First, since the soul is 
the formal, efficient and final causes of the body, by accounting for the basic parts of soul, 
the DA also determines the highest level causes of those bodily differences which the PA 
seeks to explain. Second, the DA explains, at the highest defensible level of generality, those 
capacities that go into differentiating the different kinds of animal. Animals are differen- 
tiated by their modes of nutrition, perception, and locomotion, if any, in a way that presup- 
poses the definitions, in the DA, of those activities. We might think of the parts of the soul 
as the megista gené that by differentiation go into defining the actual different kinds of ani- 
mals, and other living beings. 


4 Unity 


Now in the absence of a common genus for soul the question arises what, if anything, 
unifies the various species of soul? A common genus would have offered us what might 
be called a ‘vertical’ unity between the different kinds of soul. That is to say, a common 
genus would have shown at a higher level of generality the common property whereby 
they would all be kinds of ‘soul.’ So far we have considered the serial organization of the 
kinds of soul simply from the point of view of its precluding a unitary definiendum. How- 
ever, serial organization may be thought, more positively, also to offer a way in which one 
can think of the kinds of soul as united. The unity here is not of the vertical sort offered 
by the genus. Rather what emerges is a kind of horizontal unity, namely, a kind of unity 
between the kinds of soul at their own level of generality, that is to say, between the parts 
of soul within each species of soul. Aristotle said that in the series “both in the case ofthe 
figures and the ensouled beings, the earlier is always present (hyparkhei) potentially in 
the subsequent, for example, triangle in quadrangle, the nutritive in the perceptual" 


34 Politics IIL.ı 1275a34-8 puts the problem pointedly: “we must not forget that things of which the underlying 
principles differ in kind, of them being first, another second, another third, have, when regarded in this relation, 
nothing, or little (gliskhrós), in common." 
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(414b29-32). So each kind of soul contains within itself in potentiality any previous kinds 
of soul in the series. 

To give substance to this thought, we need to be clearer about what it means for the ear- 
lier term in a series “to be potentially present" in the subsequent. I would suggest that we 
take this to be the notion of being present as a part (again) of whole. This makes good sense 
of the geometrical example: the triangle is present as a part of the quadrangle, but only 
potentially in the sense you would have to divide the quadrangle to create an actual triangle. 
But the notion applies not only to the geometrical, quantitative, case, but more widely so as 
to include the part-whole relation in other categories of entity, including that of substance. 
The thought is that the prior is potentially present in the posterior as parts are potentially 
present in a whole. For Aristotle something that is a whole of parts is a unity (Metaph. V.6). 
So each posterior term in the series as a whole of parts including the prior terms presents a 
unitary object. 

Let us recall, again, that the terms of the series on the side of the soul are the parts of 
souls of actual kinds of living being, not nutritive soul or perceptual or intellectual capacity 
in isolation, but as capacities characterizing the souls of actual living beings. Hence Aris- 
totle’s wording when he says that the geometrical figures and the ensouled beings (ta em- 
psykha) are alike. The containment relation between the perceptual and nutritive soul is 
thus one that obtains within an ensouled being that has both. We are not being asked to be- 
lieve, then, that the perceptual soul as such contains within itself the nutritive soul. This 
would indeed be problematic given my argument for the definitional separability of the per- 
ceptual and nutritive souls from each other. What we are being asked to entertain is rather 
that the soul of any living being which has a perceptual soul will also thereby, that is, by vir- 
tue of having a perceptual soul, contain within itself a nutritive soul. We may reaffirm the 
analogy with the geometrical figures, then, by saying that just as any figure which has four 
angles will also have as a part a triangle, so any living being with a perceptual soul will also 
have a nutritive soul as a part. 

When Aristotle tells us that the nutritive soul is potentially present in the perceptual 
soul, he is then, to repeat, considering the relationship between the varieties of psychic ca- 
pacities as parts of the soul of an actual living being. The serial organization of capacities of 
soul is relative to the souls of living beings. What it means to define the soul as one, given 
the serial organization of souls, means accordingly to define the soul of one kind of living 
being. The various capacities will be unified by virtue of being parts of an animal soul, or a 
human soul, and so on. The question of the unity of the definition of soul reduces then to 
the question what makes the parts of soul of one kind of living being one. The question 
about the unity of the different souls across different kinds of living being, the external 
question, as I called it, gives way to the internal question about the unity of parts within the 
soul of each kind of living being. 

The answer to that question, in turn, lies in understanding the parts as related as po- 
tentiality to actuality. Indeed, the expression ‘potentially present in’ (hyparkhei dunamei en) 
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is quite probably meant to underscore this notion of unity. For in Metaphysics A.26 Aristotle 
says that we call “a whole” in one of its senses “that which so contains the things it contains 
that they form a unity" (1023b27-8), where “the continuous and limited is a whole, when 
there is a unity consisting of several parts present in it, especially if they are present only 
potentially (enuparkhontón malista men dunamei), but failing this, even if they are present 
actually" (1023b32-36). When Aristotle in DA II.3 points to the potential presence of the pre- 
vious kinds of soul in the higher it thus plausibly reads as a way of stressing the unity ofthe 
soul as a whole of parts. We have a parallel for this kind of potential presence in Metaphysics 
H.6, where Aristotle solves the problem of the unity of the parts of the definition, genus 
and specific difference, by saying that the genus stands to the specific difference as poten- 
tiality to actuality. The whole point of DA II.3 was of course that the parts of the soul do not 
stand to each other as genus to species, but by casting the relationship between them as one 
of potentiality to actuality Aristotle is nonetheless able to draw on the same kind of formula 
that he employs in Metaphysics H.6 to establish the unity of a definition. We should recall 
also from DA Il.ı 412a-9 how Aristotle thinks that showing that the soul is the fulfillment 
(entelekheia) of the body is enough to establish that soul and body are one, since *one and 
being are said in many ways but the most proper is that of fulfillment." 

I have said that the various parts of soul are unified within the whole soul being stand- 
ing as potentiality to fulfilment. This gives us a model for understanding the unity ofthe ob- 
ject of definition, which was a requirement for the soul to be an object of scientific under- 
standing. However, itis not clear yet how the unity ofthe object would be represented in the 
definition of soul. Specifically, it is not clear yet whether, and if so how, the fact that the ob- 
ject of definition is a unity of parts of the sort I have suggested is reflected in the definition. 
Does the fact that an animal soul, for example, has a perceptual and a nutritive part show up 
in the definition of animal soul and, if so, how? One might infer from the claim that the 
prior term in the series is present only potentially in the subsequent term, that the defini- 
tion ofthe subsequent term will contain no explicit mention of the earlier term. So the defi- 
nition ofthe animal soul will make reference to the perceptual soul, but not to the nutritive 
soul. The nutritive soul might be presupposed by such a definition of animal soul, for 
example, in the sense that it is a necessary condition of perceptual soul. For Aristotle, after 
all, essential definitions are of something actually existent, and there would be no percep- 
tion, and so no animals, if what had perception did not have nutrition. However, it is clear 
that not all necessary conditions of something make it into the definition of that thing. 
There are lots of necessary conditions, say the presence of air, which are not part of the defi- 
nition of animal soul. 

However, we may alternatively think that nutritive should be part of animal soul be- 
cause nutrition is part of what makes the animal alive; it is a cause of a range of its life func- 
tions. Since living is being in the sense of ousia for an animal, and its living includes per- 
forming a range of nutritive functions, nutrition belongs with perception as part of the 
form of an animal. It belongs not to repeat, as the part that specifically makes it an animal, 
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but as part of what makes it a living being that can be specified as an animal. Aristotle, after 
all, said that “the animal is said to exist primarily because of perception,” where we need to 
read the ‘primarily’ in the context of the whole clause: “Living belongs to living beings be- 
cause of this principle [sc. the nutritive], but the animal exists primarily because of percep- 
tion" (413b1-2). The thought is that the soul is a principle of both living and perception, 
where both nutrition and perception belong to the soul of animals, but it is the latter that 
characterises animals as different from other living beings. It seems clear then that both 
nutrition and perception belong to the essence and definition of animals qua ensouled. 

If this is so, one last question arises. If both nutrition and perception belong to the ani- 
mal soul and are one, as I argued, by standing to each other as potentiality to actuality, can 
one also maintain, as I argued, that nutrition and perception are separable in definition? 
Should we not give definitional priority to the whole animal soul over the parts? One 
thought that would justify giving priority to the whole is the thought that it is only in the con- 
text of the whole that the parts can fulfil their function. This, clearly, is how Aristotle thinks 
of the bodily parts in relation to the whole organism.5 We might think similarly that the 
parts of the soul are definitionally posterior to the whole soul insofar as each part can only 
perform its proper function in relation to the whole. So we might think that the account of 
nutrition as such ought somehow to be significantly different according to whether we con- 
sidered it as a part of the soul of an animal or that of a human being, for example, since 
nutrition performs different functions in the context of those different wholes. I think there 
is little doubt that Aristotle wants ultimately to integrate the parts of soul as defined in the 
DA in accounting for the various functions of the different kinds of living being: already his 
account of locomotion in DA III 9-11 could be seen as a step in this direction, as could the 
accounts of the teleological relationship between nutrition, locomotion and perception in 
Book III.12-13. However, that this is not Aristotle’s primary perspective on the definition of 
soul as the form of the living being becomes clear in Metaphysics Z.10 (1035b4-25) where he 
says that the parts of the definition of the form are prior to the definition of the whole form, 
as well as to the definition, if one can even call it that,3° of the compound form and matter. 

He uses the soul as the form of the compound animal as his example, and is explicit, at 
1035b14-18, that from the perspective of defining the soul itself as the form of the animal, 
the parts of the definition of the soul are prior to the whole definition and to the compound 
living being. Metaphysics Z.10 thus presents a view of the parts of the soul — understood in 
the way I have recommended in this paper as parts of the definition of soul — according to 
which they enjoy definitional priority over whole. So the passage gives us an alternative to 
the holistic view which threatened the definitional separability of the parts. Indeed, we may 
think that Metaphysics Z.10 provides independent evidence in favour of the definitional sep- 
arability of the parts of the soul: for if the nutrition and perception did depend definitionally 


35 Cf. Politics 1.2 1253a19-27. 
36 See Frede 1990. 
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on each other, then it is hard to see they could individually enjoy definitional priority over 
the whole which they together constitute as the definition of animal soul. Recalling the 
question Aristotle posed in DA I.1 402b9: “if there are not many souls, but parts of soul, is it 
necessary to inquire into the whole soul first or into the parts ... ,” we can see in the Meta- 
physics passage a theoretical justification of the DA’s choice of inquiring into the parts first. 

Let’s take stock. The different kinds of soul are unified only relative to kinds of living 
being. There is no single kind of soul by partaking of which all the different kinds of soul 
count as “soul.” There is no common attribute which defines different kinds of soul at the 
level of genus. Yet the soul of each kind of living being is one in a way that unifies all the 
other kinds of soul presupposed by it as its parts. Specifically, the part that differentiates the 
soul of a certain kind of living being stands to the other parts of the definition in the defi- 
nition of the whole as fulfilment to potentiality. Properly understood, the notion of parts on 
this account ends up as the key to - rather than the cause of - the problem of the unity of 
soul.37 
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Brad Inwood 


Walking and Talking: Reflections on Divisions of the Soul in Stoicism 


The basic facts about divisions of the soul in earlier Stoicism are fairly well known. Given 
the limited evidence available there isn’t much room, in my opinion, for a major overhaul 
of the status quaestionis. With later Stoicism the situation is more fluid, as interpreters face 
somewhat less clear evidence and also must balance the tendency to maintain the continu- 
ity of doctrine with the need to recognize that there was obviously considerable scope for 
change within the school. I'll begin by outlining what seem to me to be the essential points 
of early Stoic psychology! and then go on to sketch an account of what I think are some of 
the later changes. I will focus particularly on the case of Panaetius, since his views on psy- 
chological division have in recent years been less intensively studied than those of Posido- 
nius and have considerable interest in their own right. 

The materiality of the soul is perhaps the most helpful starting point for considering 
the Stoic theory of soul division in general. But first, we need a word or two about the nature 
of the Stoic commitment to the material nature of the soul. We are dealing with a return to 
and revival of a frankly material conception of the soul rather than some naive commitment 
to materialism or a simple restatement of what had come before. Stoic views on the soul as 
a material entity were unlike those of some of the Presocratics, whose notion of soul may 
have been materialist by default (that is, not in denial of any previously formulated alter- 
native) or merely a matter of degree — we notice, for example, that Aristotle in De Anima 1 
refers to degrees of immateriality (asomatotaton 405427, 409b21) in the views of his pre- 
decessors, which suggests a looser conception of materialism. The Stoics, by contrast, 
adopted materialism as a deliberate alternative to Platonic and Aristotelian views. No 
matter what one makes of Aristotle’s hylomorphism and the views of the Timaeus or Laws 
about the relationship of soul parts to the body or to specific organs of the body, the Stoics 
set themselves in opposition to all such views and chose an explicitly material conception of 
the soul. It is material in a very specific sense, being made of pneuma (possibly “fire” in the 
early school, but I doubt it), that is, a unique blend of air and fire (or airy and fiery features) 
(SVF 2.773-789) which is intrinsically self-cohering, held together as a unity by its own in- 
ternal tonos. This is a key move because of the challenges Aristotle raises to the possibility of 
material holding itself together in DA 1 (near the end of the book, sunechein being the key 


I This paper presupposes throughout familiarity with the evidence for “soul and body in Stoicism” gathered 
and analyzed by Tony Long in chapter ro of Stoic Studies (Long 1996), a reprinting of his article of that title. I do not 
always agree with his analysis of that evidence, especially with regard to the relationship of phusis to psuché (see 
below), but serious discussion of the issues raised in my paper could hardly begin without building on Long’s 
work. 
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term, one which also occurs frequently in sources for Stoicism). If the tonic soul-stuff is 
self-cohering, it can be the cause to body of cohesion too; Aristotle noted that some early 
thinkers took the view that if soul is a cause of movement it must be self-moving and the 
same conception of causation also applies to the attribute of cohesion. 

The fundamental motivation for claiming that the soul is a material stuff was a con- 
cern about causal interaction between body and soul, where that includes the relationships 
of separation, cohesion, and mixture as well as interdependent experiences (SVF 1.518, 
137-138; 2.790,792). Being convinced that only material entities could interact causally and 
being unable to deny that soul and body interact causally, the Stoics (like the Epicureans) 
had to hold that the soul is material. However, this does not mean that either school assimi- 
lated the soul and the body in a reductive sense. Soul and body are still polar opposites 
(since the soul is different in its essential characteristics from the body) and this keeps 
the path open for at least some Stoics to accept some important lessons from the Phaedo 
(hence the interest in survival after death for at least some souls for some length of time, 
SVF 2.809). Since the soul has unique properties, according to the Stoic analysis, it was 
natural for them to treat it as being composed of a unique material stuff; whether it was 
thought of as a special form of fire/heat or as a distinct stuff, pneuma, with the character- 
istics of air and fire is less important than the postulate of a special form of matter (one 
might compare the later Peripatetic claims that soul is made of the fifth element?) for it. 

An Aristotelian hylomorphism was not an attractive possibility for the Stoics, perhaps 
not unreasonably, in light of the role which Aristotle himself felt compelled to assign to 
pneuma as a causal intermediary between soul and body in the De Motu Animalium. To be 
sure, on some interpretations hylomorphism would obviate the worries about soul/body 
causal interaction, but whatever one makes of that prospect for Aristotle himself, it is clear 
that the Stoics (who were consistently prone to speak of soul and body as distinct from each 
other) did not pursue this strategy. The materiality of the soul had the capacity to eliminate 
or mitigate worries about interaction of body and soul in perception and action, which Aris- 
totle entertained both in De Motu with regard to animal motion} and also, I think, for per- 
ception (I think of the now rather old debates about alloidsis in the sense organ: is the liquid 
of the eye actually red when we see a ripe tomato?). Once the materiality of the soul is 
accepted, there is no longer a need for pneuma as an intermediary of soul and bodily organs 
of motion.4 

The Stoics, then, being persuaded that a human being, like any other animal, is made 
up of soul and body and being convinced that these two components interact causally (with 


2 See Cicero, Academica, 1.26, 39. 

3 See especially De Motu ch. 1o and Interpretive Essay 3 in Nussbaum 1978. 

4 The Stoics may have avoided worries about body/soul interaction that perhaps lingered for Aristotelian hylo- 
morphism, but they could not avoid parallel concerns about the nature of the ‘mixture’ of soul and body in their 
own theory. The theory of krasis di’ holou is clearly meant to address the problem but as Alexander’s critique in 
De Mixtione shows it is not without its own conceptual challenges. 
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influence running in both directions), were compelled to hold that the soul is a material 
stuff; its main qualitative characteristics are determined by its degree of internal tension 
(tonos) as well as by the balance between fiery and airy characteristics in a given sample of 
pneuma. For the theme of this volume, it is relevant to reflect that materiality facilitates 
kinds of divisibility which might be questionable, or indeed of doubtful coherence, if the 
soul were immaterial. In view of the Stoic commitment to materiality of the soul as cause of 
life and the other, more specific capacities which animals have, it was natural to regard soul 
as a spatially locatable stuff distributed throughout the body — analogously with the way that 
the active principle in Stoic cosmology is compresent with the passive principle throughout 
the material world. 

So one kind of divisibility is clear, uncontroversial, and also rather unexciting: as an 
occupier of extended space the soul must be spatially divisible; some of it is in the left side 
of the body, some in the right, and so forth. This would, of course, be compatible with it 
being a radically homogeneous, qualitatively and dynamically uniform stuff. In fact, though, 
when thought of (along rather Aristotelian lines) as the locus of the various capacities which 
a living thing possesses, the soul is clearly subject to another kind of division, one which 
need not be spatial. 

The Stoics analyzed things (beginning with inanimate objects, whose capacities are 
few indeed, and then with plants as the lowest level of living thing) by their kinds of capac- 
ity, the kinds of things they are able to do, and this was held to correlate with their degree of 
tonos. The degrees of tensional organization which underly these hierarchically arranged 
capacities are labelled hexis, phusis, psuche, and logos. A number of sources confirm that 
hexis designates the level of tension that suffices merely to hold together a stable object 
(such as a stone) and to give it the specific physical properties that define it (such as density, 
hardness, elasticity, and so forth). So non-living natural objects are defined by their hexis. 
Plants are held together and given their more dynamic capacities by phusis, essentially 
growth and nutrition and perhaps a few related capacities. For animal life, with its attend- 
ant capacities of perception and self-movement, psuché is needed (from which it followed, 
for the Stoics with their crude understanding of pre-natal life, that animal embryos remain 
plant-like until birth). The distinctively human capacities of reasoning and speech come 
with logos, a capacity that humans share with the gods (who are also material entities in Sto- 
icism — as they must be if they are to interact causally with the world). 


5 I don’t want to make any stronger claim than that the soul/body relationship is importantly analogous to the 
relationship between active and passive principles of Stoic physics and cosmology (also called god and matter re- 
spectively). Some Stoics may also have been inclined (and I don’t doubt that some Stoics took such views) to regard 
the active principle as a kind of pneuma and to treat the omnipresence of god in matter as being an instance of soul 
in body - so that the claim that the world is a living animal would be literally true and the active principle or god 
would literally be a world soul. But even if this is so Stoics need not be committed to such a strong view and a per- 
fectly adequate account of their psychology and of their cosmology can be given on the weaker and more plausible 
assumption that a mere analogy was in play. 

6 SVF 2.1013,714-718, 988. 
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This theory of the different powers in nature not only gives them a way of connecting 
together nature as a whole (one of the worries which Aristotle and Plato shared intermit- 
tently) through the idea of varying degrees of tonos or of organizational complexity in one 
stuff, held together by what some called sumpatheia, but it also opens up a way to mirror 
Aristotle's questions about subsumption of lower capacities into higher capacities in the De 
Anima. How this works is not totally clear (though see below), but it is likely that each level 
is distinctively unified rather than being a compound of lower levels with the new powers of 
the current level. Stoics, it is clear, employ a similar hierarchical subsumption, though it is 
not clear whether a hylomorphic or materialist conception provides a more congenial meta- 
physical framework for describing the status of the different powers in a soul of a given 


type.’ 
In an animal or human being the lower capacities are subsumed in the higher. Ani- 


mals have soul, but their souls include all that hexis and phusis provide for stones and plants 
etc. And humans are defined by their reason, that is, by their unified rational soul, but 
that soul includes all the capacities that characterize animals, plants, and non-living natural 
objects.’ Hence, as Philo says in a passage inspired by Stoic theory (Leg. Alleg. 2.22 ff. = 
SVF 2.458 and LS 47P),9 there are parts of a human being (such as bones and fingernails) 
which are like inanimate things, other parts which are plant-like, others which are charac- 
teristic of non-rational animals, and of course reason’s distinctive capacities are present, 
similar in kind to those of the gods. It seems right to describe the relationship of the human 


7 Compare, perhaps, Chrysippus’ views on alloiösis in the soul - multiple alterations subsisting in the same soul 
at the same time (Sextus M 7.228-231, 372-374 = SVF 2.56). 

8 Thus I disagree with the judgement arrived at by Long 1996, 238 n. 27, who seems to reject subsumption 
(as I label it) for the relationship between soul and phusis; I take a view closer to that of Pohlenz and Bonhöffer 
(cited by Long ad loc.). If accepted, Long’s view would mean that the relationship at this level of the hierarchy 
(between psuché and phusis) is different from that between psuché and logos and that between hexis and phusis. 
This seems to me to be unlikely in general and unnecessary. To some extent the disagreement may stem from 
the way one interprets Sextus M 7.234 (see Long 1996, 233 and my view below); there may also be a disagree- 
ment about the strength of the ontological commitment one must make in order to account for the Stoic accept- 
ance of the traditional and Socratic description of a human being as a compound of soul plus body. Long holds 
(ibid.) that the Stoics demanded a robust ontological difference between the soul which thinks, makes decisions 
and constitutes our identity and the body to underpin this understanding of human nature. But I think that 
any Stoic could (and no doubt many did) talk of people as body/soul compounds even while adopting a highly 
unitary ontology for the human animal, one that fully integrates soul and body through the subsumption of 
phusis functions into soul in all animals. It is, moreover, much easier to account for the recognition of euais- 
thésia and life as bodily proégmena (D.L. 7.106, Ecl. 2.81) if we allow that they sometimes and for ethical purposes 
classified some soul functions as bodily without rejecting a physical theory that attributes perception and life to 
the soul rather than to the body in abstraction from the soul. At De Divinatione 2.119 (=SVF 1.130) Cicero reports 
that Zeno explained sleep by reference to the actions and behaviour of the soul itself (it weakens and subsides). 
I return to this issue in connection with Panaetius below. I am grateful to Victor Caston for discussion of this 
issue. 

9 Compare Philo’s different way of making the same point at Quod deus 41 = SVF 2.458; here he emphasizes the 
differences between psuché and phusis rather than the subsumption relationship. 
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soul as a whole to its lower aspects in terms of subsumption’? - human nature is superior 
because it includes the powers and capacities which, in other kinds of objects, suffice to 
make those objects into examples of their distinct natural kinds." 

It is obviously attractive to refer to these lesser and included aspects of a higher and 
more complex entity as “parts” in some sense. So if we consider the hierarchy of natural 
capacities, which humans dominate from our superior position in the natural world, it is 
quite reasonable to claim that in this sense too the human soul has parts, of a sort - some 
but perhaps not all of which are spatially distinct: we have a merely material part, a plantlike 
part, and an animal part of our nature, a nature which is, for all its complexity, a unified 
thing that makes us the unique kind of entity which we are. These “parts” are capacities not 
sharply demarcated by the spatial separateness of corresponding organs; allowing for the 
differences which follow from Stoic corporealism about the soul, these capacities corre- 
pond closely to the powers in Aristotelian soul. 

At this point I would like to set aside souls and organizing principles other than those 
of mature human beings, which are in Stoic eyes the normal, standard instances. From 
here on we consider only human souls, though a larger context will return towards the end 
when we turn to the revisions to earlier Stoic theories made by Panaetius. To understand 
Stoic theories about the human soul, one very important piece of evidence comes from Sex- 
tus Empiricus, who notes at Adversus Mathematicos 7.234 that some of his Stoic opponents 
claim that the term ‘soul’ is a term used in two different ways. In one sense it is “that which 
holds together the entire continuous composite” and in the other it refers “particularly to 
the leading part” [hegemonikon].5 In the former sense it seems to refer to animal soul in the 
widest sense possible sense and emphasizes what it shares with the subsumed powers of 
hexis and phusis. In the latter sense it refers particularly to the central and distinctive feature 
of the rational soul, about which more will be said in a moment. I am not at all sure that we 
should think of this as a matter of divisions in the soul; rather, the “division” here is sem- 
antic and the aim here seems to be to avoid confusions generated by technically less precise 
uses of the term psuché in discussions of Stoic epistemology (and of moral psychology, 
though that is not Sextus' concern here). But even so it is tempting to connect the phusis 


10 Itisn'tclear how best to understand subsumption of this sort ontologically or logically. Caston (private corre- 
spondence) suggests a classification relationship like hupodiairesis would account well for the situation envisaged 
in Philo Leg. Alleg. 2.22ff. (“phusis divides into what is merely phusis and psuché (enhanced phusis)" and similarly 
hexis divides into what is merely hexis and what is also phusis; hence “psuche should divide into what is merely 
psuché and logos (enhanced psuche)"). This is an attractive suggestion. On the physical side, we might well think of 
Chrysippus' theory of multiple capacities inhering in one chunk of suitable matter (see n. 7 above). 

ır God and the highest and most abstract rational capacities are, for the Stoics, corporeal. Hence they need not 
share Aristotle's ambivalence, not to say anxiety, about the relationship between that ontological level and the rest 
of the powers found in humans - nor, for that matter, need they waver about the relationship between human and 
divine nature as Aristotle does. 

I2 A similar structure is found also in Suárez (see Shields, in this volume) and in Leibniz (Barth, in this volume). 
13 Seealso D.L. 7.138-139. 
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level of soul (as in Philo’s account) with the general life force which seems to be what Sextus 
has in mind, and to treat the more narrowly defined partition of distinctive soul powers as 
features of the distinctively psychic level of soul.4 

Sextus’ mention of the leading part of the soul (hegemonikon) brings us to the clearest 
division of the soul into parts which we find in our evidence for early Stoicism. According 
to this well attested division, the soul has eight parts: the leading part (located spatially in 
the heart), the spermatic part responsible for reproduction (located in a stream of pneuma 
which extends from the leading part to the testicles"), the vocal part responsible for rational 
speech (located in a stream of pneuma extending from the leading part to the vocal appar- 
atus'®) and the five senses, each of which is localized in a stream of pneuma extending from 
the leading part to the particular organs of sense.” Here the spatial separation of the parts 
of the soul is mapped neatly onto the functional distinctions among the key capacities of 
the soul. (In what follows the relationship between functional capacities in a soul and the 
location of bodily parts associated with functions becomes critical.) Shortly we will see that 
the leading part of the soul has in itself a vital kind of complexity — it houses four distin- 
guishable powers that are important for distinctively human functioning. But for now 
we may notice the clear principle of spatial/functional isomorphism (rather reminiscent of 
the way the Timaeus pins down the three “parts” of the Platonic soul into spatially defined 
regions of the human body). In Aëtius 4.21 this structure is compared to an octopus, 
which has a large central coordinating body and distinct legs which radiate from and are 


14 Compare Long 1996, 233-234. 

15 According to Aétius 4.21.4. From Diogenes Laértius 7.158-159 it becomes apparent that there was a reason- 
able amount of internal debate about reproductive biology and that female seed was posited by at least some Stoics. 
If so, then the reproductive part may also have been posited for females as well, with (one assumes) a stream of 
pneuma extending to the ovaries from the heart. See also SVF 1.518 and 2.806. For the listing of eight parts, see 
also SVF 2.826 (LS 53K), which is a part of the Iamblichus text discussed below; SVF 1.143 = Nemesius Nat. Hom. 
14.37-40; SVF 2.828 = D.L. 7.110, 157; SVF 2.829 = Origen Contra Celsum 5.47; SVF 2.830 = Porphyry De Anima at 
Ecl. 1.49 p. 350 Wachsmuth; SVF 2 831= Ecl. 1.49 = p. 369 W. 

16 The pharynx, tongue, and other relevant organs, according to Aëtius 4.21.4. 

17 Itis not clear whether the skin or flesh is regarded as the organ of touch. Either way, the spatial location of the 
organ is not discrete as it is for the other senses. This is a common complication for all ancient theories of the 
senses. Internal touch, which some Stoics identify with a “common sense” of some sort, probably not Aristotelian 
(Aétius 4.8.7), presents additional complications which I won’t deal with in this context. 

18 The spatial location of the leading part of the soul in the heart is dictated for the Stoics by the availability of a 
readily observable model (the circulatory system, esp. the arteries) for the functioning of the soul, characterized by 
central coordination and a significant number of spatially distributed capacities. The disagreement with Plato over 
the location of the commanding part reflects a disagreement about factors that should shape the theoretical spec- 
ification of localized parts — fitness of shape to function (head) or availability of communication system to coordi- 
nate the whole (see Plotinus at SVF 2.858). I won’t review here the debate about heart vs head as the location of the 
leading part of the soul. But I would like to suggest that most of the Stoic arguments for the location of the hége- 
monikon in the heart may in fact be defensive (such as Chrysippus’ infamous observation that the chin points to 
the chest when one says “egö”), designed to support a theory which was in fact developed or chosen for other rea- 
sons, in particular, the desire to have a ready model for the spatial organization of the soul’s structure of coordi- 
nated but spatially distributed functions. (The nervous system, which is craniocentric, was not well enough under- 
stood in Chrysippus’ day, though the discovery of the nervous system was made by Erasistratus at about that time.) 
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controlled by the central command structure. This structural comparison is what really 
matters - the fact that the Stoic soul has only seven radiating parts rather than eight “legs” 
is a triviality. 

Not at all trivial, though, is the question raised by the disagreement between Chrysip- 
pus and Cleanthes about the nature of the capacity for locomotion (the power to walk, in the 
case in hand). This disagreement presupposes the “octopus” model of soul partition we 
know from Aétius. Walking, according to Seneca’s Letter 113.23, was either (as Cleanthes 
held) a distinct stream of pneuma extending from the leading part to the legs (rather like the 
sensory pneumata of the basic Stoic theory) or (according to Chrysippus) the leading part 
itself extended to the relevant body parts, but not a distinct “part” of the soul. 


You shouldn’t think that <I> am the first of our school to speak independently of estab- 
lished doctrine and to form my own opinion; Cleanthes and his student Chrysippus did not 
agree on what walking is. Cleanthes says that it is a pneuma extended from the leading part 
of the soul all the way to the feet, while Chrysippus says that it is the leading part of the soul 
itself. So why shouldn’t one follow the example of Chrysippus himself and speak for one- 
self, ridiculing the view that those goods are animals, and so many of them that the cosmos 
itself cannot contain them? 


It seems fairly clear that the standard division of the soul into eight parts that we have been 
considering reflects Chrysippus’ view rather than Cleanthes’, since the standard division 
does not make a special provision for any of the powers or organs of locomotion. 

It is worth reflecting on the kind of distinction at issue here and what it can tell us 
about the conception of a part of the soul employed by Chrysippus and hence (on the usual 
assumptions), by default, for later Stoicism. Is the criterion for parthood in this sense,'9 as 
opposed to a temporary functional extension, stability and persistence? Walking might 
be thought to be episodic in a way that the seven powers to which distinct soul parts are as- 
signed are not. But that, of course, is not in fact true — we don’t talk all the time, any more 
than we walk all the time. Not even the five senses (let alone the generative capacities of the 
testicles) are constantly active. Those capacities are always and stably present as capacities, 
but then so too is our capacity to move our legs. And of course walking has distinctive physi- 


19 This qualification is needed because another and quite different sense of soul parts is well attested for Chry- 
sippus. In PHP 5.3 Galen introduces and criticizes a distinction of soul parts which Chrysippus made, according to 
which the “parts” are the ennoiai and prolépseis in the hegemonikon. See SVF 2.841, 3.472. I don't discuss this sense 
of soul “parts” here because it is clear that these so-called parts are capacities or contents of the mind rather than 
parts properly speaking. No doubt they were thought of as being features (physically differentiable features, of 
course) of the logos, one of the four powers in the hégemonikon (Galen is citing Chrysippus’ Peri Logou, which con- 
tained a description of logos as a “collection of ennoiai and prolépseis”). If Galen’s discussion is to be trusted, these 
parts were Chrysippus’ answer to the “parts” of the soul which Plato used in Republic 4 to help define the four car- 
dinal virtues. I have been greatly helped by discussion with Jennifer Whiting about whether the Republic is com- 
mitted to an essential tripartition of the soul or instead to some more dynamic differentiation; it is worth noting 
that Chrysippus, at least, seems to have been comfortable with coopting Plato’s distinctions to roughly his own 
sort of dynamic differentiation of capacities and activities of the mind. 
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cal parts for the powers in question, just as the senses do. So we might sympathize with 
Cleanthes, if he were thinking that the capacity for self-motion by walking is related to the 
leading part ofthe soul no differently than the other capacities which are given the status of 
parts of the soul - thinking that it is enough to make something a part of the soul ifitis a 
persistent capacity exercised intermittently through specific bodily organs. 

But perhaps Chrysippus thought rather that the key criterion for parthood in a strong 
sense turns on how essential and so how stably definitory ofthe species a given power is. Shar- 
ing our rationality through speech, passing on our rational soul to our children, receiving 
articulable information about the world through our senses?° - these are essential to and 
distinctive of being human in a way that mere ambulation is not.*' Hence, on this line of 
thought, the seven parts specified are distinct, though dependent, parts of our soul, 
whereas mere walking around is better viewed as one of the many things the leading part of 
the soul does by direct exercise of one of its general capacities. 

If this is so, then we do learn something of interest about parthood from this disagree- 
ment, and it forms a good introduction to the next part-like distinction we have to consider, 
the distinction of four ‘powers’ within the hégemonikon of the human soul. 

Probably, then, the most important partition of the soul in standard Stoic theory is not 
a division into parts at all, but a distinction of powers within one part, the hégemonikon. Ina 
portion of Iamblichus’ On the Soul, labelled “On the Powers of the Soul,” as preserved for us 
by Stobaeus in Eclogae book 1, chapter 49, sections 33 and 34, we get valuable information 
on Stoicism which is confirmed for us by a range of other sources.” Since the information 
on the Stoics is integrated into a general discussion of Platonic and Aristotelian views, it 
will help to include a translation of the whole text here.23 


33. In the same work: on the powers of the soul. 

Plato, then, does not think that the powers are in the soul as one thing in another, but says 
that they are fused together [sumphutous] and co-exist in accordance with a single form be- 
cause the soul's substance [ousia] is incomposite.*4 Aristotle similarly supposes that the 
substance of soul is simple, incorporeal and productive of form [presumably an individual, 
hylomorphic form], and does not claim that the powers are present to the soul as in a kind 


20 Perception is distinctive in humans since the phantasiai we receive are logikai in that they contain articulable 
content; animals receive only alogoi phantasiai. See. D.L. 7.51. 

21 One might be inclined to argue that there is nothing particularly distinctive of human walking in contrast to 
animal (mere) walking. But not only is upright walking distinctive of human beings (for the tradition on which see 
Gregoric 2005, 183-196), but moving from one place to another in pursuit of a human intention is clearly rational 
in a way that Stoics, at least, would deny to animal movements. 

22 I discussed this material at some length in chapter 2 of Inwood 1985. 

23 I have benefitted from discussion with Christoph Helmig about this difficult text and from the notes and 
translation of Finamore and Dillon 2002; this material is their texts 10, 11, 12. 

24 This is one of several very difficult sentences in Iamblichus' chapter; for several reasons (including the way 
heteras and heteräi are used) it is hard to see exactly what he is saying about the relationship of the powers to the 
soul as a whole in Plato. The account of Stoicism below is clearer. 
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of compound. But on the other hand the philosophers who follow Chrysippus and Zeno, 
and all those who think that the soul is a body, make the powers attributes, like qualities in 
a substrate, and postulate that the soul is like a substance that is the prior substrate for the 
powers and from these two things they make a single nature, compounded from dissimil- 
ars. 


In this way, then, according to those who hold that the soul has a double life (both on its 
own and together with the body), the powers of the soul itself on its own or of the animal 
considered as having the soul in common with the body are present in the soul in one way 
and in the animal common [to the body and the soul] in a different way - «as» is the view of 
Plato and Pythagoras. But according to those who hold that the soul of the compound ani- 
mal has a single life (either soul being blended with body, as the Stoics say, or soul giving its 
entire life to the animal common [to the body and soul], as the Peripatetics say) — according 
to them the powers are only present in the soul in one way, by being participated in or by 
being blended with the entire animal. 


So how are the powers distinguished? According to the Stoics, some are distinguished by 
the difference ofthe underlying bodies. For they say that various pneumata extend from the 
leading part — one set to the eyes, another to the ears, another to the other sense organs. 
And some are distinguished by the peculiarity of their quality in the same substrate. For just 
as an apple? has in the same body both sweetness and aroma, so too the leading part in- 
cludes in the same body presentation, assent, impulse, and reason. According to the Aris- 
totelians and all those who think that the soul is indivisible, the powers «do not differ» in 
substance [ousia] but with respect to the kinds of activities which they enable. According to 
Plato the soul is said in one sense to be tripartite, being subject to a three-way difference of 
its [way of] life?6 since it is in distinct substances; and in another sense it is multi-powered, 
when it no longer differs in its [way of] life in accordance with substance but is distin- 
guished by several peculiarities while being in the same thing. And in general a part is dif- 
ferent from a power in that a part entails a difference of substance and a power entails a dis- 
tinction of a productive or causal sort in the same thing. 


34. In the same work; on the number of the powers. 

Zeno's followers hold the view that the soul has eight parts and that in it there are many 
powers; for example, presentation, assent, impulse and reason are present in the leading 
part of the soul. The followers of Plato and Archytas and the other Pythagoreans claim that 
the soul is tripartite, dividing it into reasoning, spirit and desire, on the grounds that these 
parts are useful for establishing the virtues. They reckon that its powers are growth [phusis], 
presentation, perception, opinion, the thought which sets bodies in motion, the desire for 
what is good and fine, and noetic thoughts. Aristotle divides the powers into five: growth, 
perception, spatial motion, desire, and thinking. 


25 The comparison goes back at least to Alexander, if not to a Stoic source. See Finamore and Dillon ad loc. 

26 Although I have largely followed Finamore and Dillon on matters of text and often learned from them on dif- 
ficult issues of translation, I do not follow them here; they construe differently and translate “life-substance” 
which seems both opaque and grammatically implausible. 
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This is a difficult passage, made more so by Iamblichus’ idiosyncratic terminology and the 
prominence of his own intellectual agenda. But the basic ideas are clear enough. Parts are 
distinguished from each other by substance, powers are not. Powers are *in the same 
thing" — where the unspecified neuter “thing” pretty clearly refers to “substance” (ousia) — 
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and are distinguished by what they do or what they enable the animal to do. For those phil- 
osophers who think that the soul is material, the difference in substance clearly involves 
spatially distinct bits of the stuff of which soul is composed as well as differences in the 
activities caused by the relevant part of soul; for those who don’t think that the soul is ma- 
terial, the difference in substance is harder to specify precisely, but presumably it helps if 
the parts of the soul correlate closely with bodily parts needed for the activity caused by the 
part of soul. This schema for classifying parts and powers of the soul seems to be Iambli- 
chus’ own, at least in this somewhat rigid and tidy form. But it provides a useful enough 
framework for describing and analyzing some of the strengths and weaknesses of various 
theories about the soul in antiquity. In this passage we don’t see it applied to very many of 
such problems (though the particular challenges facing those who believe in reincarnation 
are nodded at); it would, for example, be interesting to see how Iamblichus would describe 
Aristotle’s active intellect in this framework. But that is not my concern here. 

For the Stoics the framework is very useful. The bits of soul which are spatially distinct 
seem to be so because the organs they work with are spatially distinct. Each of these parts 
will have various powers (can cause or generate different activities or outcomes), but we are 
only told explicitly about the standard four powers of the hégemonikon. These powers are 
probably not the only ones that could be attributed to the leading part of the soul, but they 
are distinctively important, as they pick out the capacities needed for the mind and so the 
human as a whole to interact with the world in a cognitively rich and intentional way. The 
less distinctively human capacities of the rational soul, those that correspond to the powers 
of brute beasts, plants, and rocks, are not singled out in this framework, but there does not 
seem to be any serious reason to be concerned about that. The Stoic account of soul would 
have no trouble accounting for them as powers of the soul, some even being spatially dis- 
tinguishable parts, no doubt. 

If we think again about the capacity for walking about which Chrysippus and 
Cleanthes disagreed (see above), that problem too seems relatively minor. For Chrysippus, 
who denied that walking is the product of a distinct part of the soul, it would be one of the 
things that we can do in virtue of the powers of our rational soul (as other animals would do 
in virtue of their non-rational souls); it would be prompted by the familiar operations of 
presentation, assent and impulse, followed by voluntary movements.” 

Chrysippus’ rejection of the notion that walking might be explained in terms of a part 
of the soul at the same level of analysis as seeing or hearing reflects a philosophical decision 
about relevance. Since parts of the soul are not directly observable and, in an important 
sense, are artefacts of one’s analysis and theory, they are inevitably postulated under certain 
conditions and in response to certain theoretical commitments. Parthood requires as a 
necessary condition distinctness of function and isolability of physical body parts involved 


27 Posidonius seems to have been sympathetic to this aspect of Chrysippus’ theory; see fr. 145 EK = Galen PHP 
7.5.50.1-5, de Lacy 1978-1980, 348. 
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in the function. But those are not sufficient conditions — otherwise the Stoics would have 
been forced to postulate many more distinct parts than they did (a part of the soul for ma- 
nipulating small objects, a part for walking, etc.). The additional constraint on the postu- 
lation, which Chrysippus may well have been the first to specify, seems to turn on the judge- 
ment that voluntary action as a broad class of human functions is a relevantly unified class. 
"Voluntary action" rather than walking, scratching, or doing the high jump, is, on this view, 
the relevant explanandum. Voluntary action, though, as a class does not depend on one par- 
ticular body part, but on the body (or much of it) as such. And so the “part” of the soul as- 
signed to account for it (as the auditory part accounts for hearing) has to be the hegemonikon 
itself. The different parts of the pneumatic soul involved in the physical performance of 
these various actions will vary, of course, with the action and are not explicitly mentioned in 
the classification scheme as far as we know. But surely the spatially partible pneuma spread 
through the body, which makes it cohere and live, is involved in any such action alongside 
any specific body part whose attendant stream of pneuma would be required for a specific 
physical movement. 

Once we begin to think about human capacities and actions which have the kind of 
generality and contingency with respect to particular body parts that voluntary action as 
such manifests, it is natural to turn our attention to other phenomena at a similar level of 
generality in human life, those grouped in modern discussions under the heading *moral 
psychology."?? The central importance of moral psychology in ancient theories of the soul 
is well known, and it is widely recognized (at least in discussions of Aristotle) that moral- 
psychological considerations can pull theories of the soul in a different direction than con- 
siderations formed in a wider, more biologically oriented framework. It was no doubt the 
Republic which elevated that particular set of human functions to the level of importance at 
which considerations of voluntariness, emotion, autonomous agency, weakness of will and 
so forth came to determine the principal way of analyzing the soul. These and many other 
functions are similar to *voluntary action" as considered above in that they lack the spatial 
and bodily specificity which would make them, on a Stoic scheme, into parts like those of 
the octopus model. So it is inevitable, I think, that they be analyzed instead in terms of the 
powers of the leading part of the soul (as voluntary motion was). 

Aristotle, of course, adopts a more biological approach (worked out in the hierarchy of 
dunameis emulated by the Stoics) in the De Anima, though I think it is clear that moral-psy- 
chological considerations dominate his analysis elsewhere and in De Anima 3.10's discus- 
sion of akrasia we see the (to me) confusing effects of trying to reconcile these two ap- 
proaches.?? It seems to me, from the limited evidence available, that Stoic theory aimed at a 
better balance between these two motivations for postulating divisions in the soul — nat- 
urally enough, if they reflected on the difficulties their predecessors faced. Hence, when 


28 Key evidence includes Plutarch Virt. Mor. 446f-447a and 440e-441d. 
29 See 433a31-b3o. 
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dealing with actions, the emotions and weak will (as in the famous passage of Plutarch 
De Virtute Morali) Stoic psychology could be properly described as intensely monistic (and 
of course the report that they held that the soul has only mia dunamis reflects this kind 
of moral psychological partition)? and yet the full range of capacities, parts and powers of 
the more biologically based theory could be successfully combined with it. This is, I think, 
a rather more successful synthesis of two kinds of partitioning of the soul and this success 
is perhaps connected to the particular way they accounted for the unified function of the 
rational agent in action, emotion, and decision. I suspect that the definitive synthesis is the 
work of Chrysippus but do not myself doubt that something roughly like this “monism” 
was also taken for granted by Zeno and Cleanthes. 

The great bulk of the often unproductive debate about soul partition in Stoicism, both 
ancient and modern, turns on problems in moral psychology associated with the issues of 
the passions, weak will, and the ability of an agent to act decisively on the basis of his or her 
own rational decisions. The Platonic exploration of such issues, in the Protagoras and in 
book 4 of the Republic especially, have often shaped the issue of psychological division in 
Stoicism more decisively than seems necessary (as will become obvious below in the dis- 
cussion of Panaetius). As I have already suggested, the very posing of these key issues of 
moral psychology in terms of psychological parts owes a great deal to the usual ancient and 
modern understandings of the Republic. In Stoic eyes, though, the substantive issues are 
better understood in terms of the interaction of the various powers of the soul, of the inter- 
nal dynamics of the mental capacities that mature humans typically possess. 

It would be an interesting exercise to revisit some of the more notorious cruces of soul 
partition with this distinction in view. From this point of view, Posidonius’ critique of Chry- 
sippus’ theory of the passions - for which we are regrettably dependent on the evidence of 
Galen?! — is entirely a question of the relationships, developmental and dynamic, among the 
powers of the leading part of the soul.3? Motivated largely by a concern for getting the right 


30 See SVF 2.823 = Alexander Mantissa p. 118 Bruns and also SVF 2.829 = Origen Ct. Celsum v.47. 

31 See, for example, frr. 32-34 EK, 142-147, 148, 160 EK. 

32 This is all the more clear in that Chrysippus seems to have gone out of his way to claim that the “parts” (meré, 
moria) of the soul in the sense of the hégemonikon (see Sextus M 7.234, cited above) are ennoiai and prolépseis 
(SVF 2.841, 3.4714, 3.472), that is that they are parts of the rational mind distinguished by content rather than dis- 
tinct rational and irrational parts as envisaged by some authors (see on Cicero below). It is these conceptual “parts” 
whose appropriate relationship is made constitutive of mental health in a manner meant to be analogous with that 
of bodily parts whose proper relationship constitutes physical health (cf. Ecl. 2.VII.5.b4 = pp. 62-63 W). That con- 
cepts and opinions should be parts of the soul is a strange idea, and Chrysippus' motivation must have been to set 
out a theory of mind/body parallelism to rival and displace the one known from the Platonic tradition. This 
acknowledgement of parts in the mind is, of course, a sort of partition of the soul. But it has little in common with 
any of the other such partitions and leads me to conclude that if this is the closest Chrysippus came to acknowl- 
edging parts of the soul which are of significance to moral psychology, then we might as well admit that he didn't, 
really, postulate parts of the soul. For Chrysippus, moral psychology is a matter of the relationships among mental 
powers (and parts, if you will, in this strangely limited sense); parts ofthe soul are limited to the eight specified by 
the “octopus” model discussed above. 
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causal story about human character development and by the related issue of how one might 
best raise children so that the powers of their psuché operate smoothly together, Posidonius’ 
criticism of Chrysippus seems to have been limited to the issue of the powers in the hége- 
monikon (how many and how they are causally related). The worry is largely about whether 
the powers responsible for certain kinds of affective reactions (which it is fair to think of 
as internal mental actions) and associated external behaviours are decisively determined in 
adults by assent or whether some or all such reactions (including propatheiai) are deter- 
mined by distinct, quasi-independent capacities of the mind. Nowhere that I can see is this 
problem made a question of the soul’s parts in any strong sense (either the one we know 
from the Timaeus’ mapping of three psychic parts onto body parts or the spatially defined 
parts of the Stoic theory). The set of issues which Posidonius does associate with the body vs 
the soul (and so perhaps with parts of the soul in the strong sense) we know from Plutarch’s 
De Libidine et Aegritudine (fr. 154 E-K) and while it is in fact an important bit of theory it 
doesn’t intersect with the issues on which Posidonius disagreed with Chrysippus.33 

In my view, then, Posidonius and Seneca sensibly detach the issue of partition from 
that of the mental dynamics that matter crucially in moral psychology. But in at least one 
very important text Cicero does not. This is the puzzling introduction to the Stoic theory of 
the passions in Tusculan Disputations book 4. In sections 10-11 Cicero sets up the Stoic the- 
ory by introducing (as though it were unproblematic) an explicit bipartition of the soul 
which he attributes to Plato and Pythagoras, who 


make division of the mind into two parts, one of which has a share in reason, while the 
other does not. In the part which has a share in reason they put tranquillity (that is, a calm 
and quiet consistency); in the other, the turbulent emotions of anger and desire, which are 
opposed to reason and inimical to it. So let this be our point of departure. In describing 
these emotions, however, let us employ the definitions and classifications of the Stoics, 
who seem to me to proceed most acutely with this investigation. (tr. Graver) 


Here, if anywhere, Cicero seems simply to have muddled things up in his desire to present 
important philosophical theory to his audience. Efforts within the Stoic school to challenge 
the particularly Chrysippean version of moral psychology by revising (if they in fact did so) 
his account of the internal dynamics of the hégemonikon are one thing and I have argued 
that this move does not have any serious impact on theories of the parts of the soul. But here 
it is explicitly parts which are at issue and in a way which seriously undermines the coher- 
ence of Cicero's presentation of Stoic theory — and this even according to Graver, whose 


33 The relatively low salience of the “parts” issue in ancient discussions of such disagreements in moral psychol- 
ogy is also, I think, clear from Seneca’s treatment of the question in letter 92. I discussed this in Inwood 2005 ch. 2 
and have little to add here except the by now obvious observation that robust partition turns out to have become a 
relatively minor issue in contrast to the actual disagreements about the psychological dynamics internal to the 
hégemonikon. The same, I think, can be said of the discussion of the powers underlying the emotional response of 
anger in the early chapters of De Ira book 2. 
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commentary on this passage is perhaps the most sympathetic possible. Graver (2002, 136) 
is concerned that if we take the passage in its obvious sense, “then Cicero has gained the 
connection with Pythagoras and Plato only by giving up the distinction he needs for his ar- 
gument” and recognizes that Cicero's move here, “if pressed, will be a bad rhetorical error.” 
But the interpretation of this notorious passage falls into the field of Ciceronian philosophi- 
cal method rather than that of Stoic psychological theory. 

I want to conclude my treatment of the parts of the soul in Stoicism with a consider- 
ation of Panaetius, whose views on the topic are reasonably well documented and can, I be- 
lieve, be better understood in the framework sketched here than they have typically been in 
the past.34 So to begin, the main evidence should be presented.35 

Cicero informs us of Panaetius’ unremarkable acceptance of the Stoic doctrine that the 
soul is corporeal (TD 1.42 = t. 119) and his rejection of the Platonic claim that the soul is 
immortal (TD 1.79-80 = t. 120).3° Tertullian (De Anima 14 = t. 128) provides a curious do- 
xography about the numbers of soul parts: Plato has two, Zeno three, Aristotle five, Panae- 
tius six. Whatever is meant by the other attributions, the best explanation (though it is ad- 
mittedly not very powerful) for the idea of a six-part soul according to Panaetius comes from 
a consideration of the evidence of Nemesius in De natura hominis 15 (t. 125).7 Here we are 
told that Panaetius assigned the spermatic part of the soul to phusis and the vocal part to the 
kath’ hormen kinésis.3° It is the information about Panaetius’ innovations on earlier theory 
that will matter most in my discussion, since Tertullian on his own gives us nothing sub- 
stantial. But we would naturally assume that Chrysippean theory was in the background for 
Panaetius, and it is hard not to be struck by the fit between these two testimonia. For if we 


34 See most recently Alesse 1994, Alesse 1997 and Vimercati 2004, ch. 6. Alesse (who helpfully reports and dis- 
cusses the earlier literature at great length) revives (contra van Straaten, for the most part) an older view which 
attributes to Panaetius a much more Platonist view of soul divisions than I think is warranted by the evidence — 
when the evidence is seen in the context of a more careful reconstruction of earlier Stoic views about the structure 
of the soul. Vimercati’s discussion is briefer, but more nuanced; it takes better account of the subtleties and com- 
plications of the ancient evidence. He holds that Panaetius modifies the strict monism of Chrysippus (as do I, see 
below), but thinks that in so doing Panaetius is to some extent reverting to the views of the pre-Chrysippean 
school. I don’t think that Chrysippus differed so sharply from his predecessors as Vimercati seems to suppose, but 
the general position he takes is one with which I am in substantial sympathy. 

35 I draw on the collections of evidence by Alesse 1997 and van Straaten 1962 but cite original sources through- 
out with the reference numbers of Alesse appended. 

36 On these as on the passages which follow, Alesse's commentary in Alesse 1997 is a good starting point, but 
I will be selective in my discussion of issues which are not central to my present interests. 

37 See Vimercati 2004, 111-112 for doubts about using Nemesius in this way to shed light on Tertullian’s evi- 
dence. Furthermore, the overall value of Tertullian’s evidence for Panaetius is limited, both by uncertainties about 
the sources on which he may have drawn and even more by the puzzling character of the claims he makes for 
Plato, Zeno and Aristotle. In what follows, however, the important information about Panaetius is what we learn 
from Nemesius; I rely on Tertullian’s testimony for nothing substantial; at most it gives us weak additional reason 
to think that Nemesius had reasonably good sources of information. 

38 Alesse 1994, 199 refers to this kinésis as a “part” (meros) of the soul. This seems unwarranted, and it has the ef- 
fect of reinforcing her (to me, misguided) assumption that Panaetius adopted a part-based psychological dualism 
along Platonic lines. 
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start from the Chrysippean model of the soul with its eight spatially distinguishable parts it 
is tempting to explain Tertullian’s number in the light of Nemesius’ information about Pa- 
naetian innovations. Eight minus two is six, Nemesius reports that Panaetius reassigned 
exactly two of the soul parts recognized by Chrysippus. The reproductive power is shifted 
from the soul to phusis and voice becomes a function of “voluntary movement.”39 

These changes by Panaetius to the Chrysippean model are interesting and consider- 
ation of possible motivations for them sheds additional light on the Stoic criteria for postu- 
lation of parts of soul. In the case of reproduction,#° Panaetius perhaps decided that the 
similarities of reproductive capacities and parts between animals and plants are sufficiently 
strong that the best explanation of reproduction should be given at the level of phusis (which 
is, of course, subsumed into soul in animals but which is no longer, on this view, a distinc- 
tive psychological power). This is clearly a more economical explanation of reproduction in 
nature as a whole and it tends to minimize the specialness of passing human rationality on 
to one’s offspring. Since, for Stoics, rationality is a materially embodied feature of the soul 
like all others there would be no need to emphasize its special standing — at least from a bio- 
logical point of view. For Aristotle, of course, this was not the case. His hylomorphism and 
his reproductive biology give him special grounds to worry about how nous (aspects of 
whose operation may well be non-bodily) gets transmitted (hence the puzzling remark 
about nous thurathen at GA 736b28). For any believer in reincarnation there is an even more 
urgent need to explain how the special features of human reason get passed on to the new- 
born animal. Unlike Aristotle and reincarnation theorists, though, Stoics had no com- 
parable reason to treat reproduction and the passing on of human nature as a particular 
problem requiring an elaborate metaphysical solution. If this is so, Panaetius will have real- 
ized, why should reproductive capacities not be accounted for in the most economical 
manner, with the explanans at the same level of generality as the explanandum? — and in 
standard Stoic theory that means at the level of phusis. Panaetius, then, in this case would 
simply have been imposing a more consistent application of a general principle that Chry- 
sippus himself endorsed. 

The reassignment of voice to voluntary movement is more complicated and more in- 
teresting. For as with the case of walking discussed above, what needs to be settled is a ques- 
tion of philosophical significance and explanatory salience. As Cleanthes and Chrysippus 


39 On the term kath’ hormen in Stoicism, see also Inwood 1985, appendix 4. 

40 Alesse 1997, 260-261, questions the report that reproduction was shifted out of the soul to phusis by Panae- 
tius, but for reasons we need not accept (see also Alesse 1994, 204ff.). Her concern is that making reproduction a 
part of phusis removes it too radically from the soul and so that Panaetius’ views about inheritance of psychological 
traits could not be accounted for. But if we assume that Panaetius accepted normal Stoic views about the subsump- 
tion of lower powers (hexis and phusis) into higher ones (psuché and logos), then the objection is groundless. Alesse 
1994, 202, regards phusis in Panaetius as not subsumed into soul but rather as operating “in modo autonomo”; but 
there is no evidence to support this interpretation of Panaetian phusis. Similarly, recognition that the moral-psy- 
chological analysis of the soul is confined to theses about the relationships among the powers of the hégemonikon 
may obviate her concerns on that front. 
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disagreed about walking (where the legs are the body part required for the execution ofthe 
voluntary movement of ambulation) so on my interpretation Panaetius disagrees with Chry- 
sippus about speech (where the vocal apparatus, tongue, etc. are the body parts required for 
the execution ofthe voluntary movement oftalking). Why would Panaetius take this stance? 

The question is pertinent, since there can be no doubt that Panaetius knew the Chry- 
sippean theory and understood its standing as school doctrine. Ifthe discussion above is 
along the right lines, by denying that the vocal power is governed by a distinct part of the 
soul Panaetius was treating talking in exactly the way Chrysippus treated walking. Contrary 
to Cleanthes, Chrysisippus denied to ambulation a distinct and stable stream of pneuma 
and I suggested that the likely reason was a judgement about philosophical and explanatory 
significance. Unlike sense perception, voice, and reproduction, Chrysippus thought, walk- 
ing (though a distinctively human sort of voluntary behaviour) is more efficiently thought 
of as just one among many voluntary motions. The factors which account for it are the same 
as those which account for doing handstands, playing tennis, getting angry, and so forth. 
And those factors are the powers of the leading part of the soul: presentation, assent, reason, 
and hormé or impulse. Walking is a voluntary (kath’ hormén) movement and this means that 
it is appropriately explained in terms of hormé, one of the four powers of the leading part of 
the soul. 

Panaetius, on my view, took the same view about talking as Chrysippus did about walk- 
ing. Like walking upright, it is a distinctively human behaviour. Like walking, it has a close 
counterpart in other animals (walking on all fours and the making of inarticulate noises re- 
spectively). Like walking, talking is something we do as a result of awareness, thought, and 
decision. Like walking, talking requires specific bodily parts if it is to be done in its natural 
manner (though of course we would want to fret a bit about why crutches or wheelchairs 
and American Sign Language or speech-synthesizing machines need to be regarded as so 
very different from the usual hardware). I imagine, then, that Panaetius looked back at 
Chrysippus’ theory in a critical spirit and decided, quite plausibly, that talking is really no 
more special than walking from an explanatory point of view. He was, then, applying tradi- 
tional Stoic criteria for the postulation of soul parts but doing it in a way that he thought was 
more consistent than Chrysippus’ particular application. 

The suggestion that a Stoic chose to treat speech as less special than Chrysippus did 
may seem implausibly radical, though it is important to emphasize that this does not entail 
any reduction in the specifically human rationality of speech acts. But still, some confirm- 
atory argument is appropriate. So, to test this suggestion we need to do two things. First, 
we should at least be able to imagine what led Chrysippus astray — what did he think might 
have been so special about talking that walking did not share. This will be a feature of 
human behaviour that he thought would justify talking’s special status and one that Panae- 
tius could sensibly reject. And second, we should be able to imagine that Panaetius, who re- 
tained the five senses as distinct parts of the soul, had good reasons that he could share with 
Chrysippus for leaving the senses as distinct parts. 
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The first task is not difficult. The tendency to link speech and reason closely and to 
treat them as jointly characteristic of human nature is very widespread in ancient philos- 
ophy; Epicureans may have been inclined to regard humans and their capacities as being on 
a continuum with animals, but most philosophers emphasized the boundaries rather than 
the commonalities. So on this issue Chrysippus' judgement about what defines human na- 
ture requires no particularly demanding explanation. And Panaetius surely did not disagree 
with him about the special standing of speech in human nature; it was still a key function of 
the powers in the unified rational hegemonikon. My suggestion is simply that Panaetius 
parted company with Chrysippus on a decision about balance between competing explana- 
tory agendas; quite simply, Panaetius put greater emphasis on explanatory economy in a 
biological context than he did on the metaphysics of human nature. Ifthis is right, however, 
it also means that Panaetius (like Epicureans) thought of human speech as being more bio- 
logically continuous with animal utterances than Chrysippus did. Perhaps he was a closer 
observer of animal behaviour and could see continuities between social signalling by 
sounds in animal and human speech which Chrysippus (with his nearly obsessive interest 
in the uniqueness of humans in contrast to animals) could not see. A similar insensitivity to 
continuities in verbal behaviours exists in Chrysippus' view of children — if we are to believe 
Varro,^ Chrysippus thought that until children attain reason their utterances do not count 
as real speech, but merely *as if" speech (not loqui, but ut loqui in Varro's Latin formulation); 
their words are not really words at all. There is plenty of room to recognize the specialness 
of adult human rational capacities and still to stop short of Chrysippus' systematic reduc- 
tion of the status of pre-rational humans and of animals. Panaetius' reassessment of the 
parts of the soul may reflect an attitude to non-rational and not-yet-rational animals which 
is just a little more realistic than that of the evangelically dichotomous Chrysippus. 

When it comes to preserving the special standing ofthe five senses as parts rather than 
powers of the soul, Panaetius need not be thought of as violating his own principles of 
explanation. For presumably he also held that animal souls too had those five same parts. 
The criteria for postulation of distinct parts are not, in this case, being pushed around by 
metaphysical concerns about the distinctness of rational animals from non-rational ani- 
mals (as, arguably, they were in the case of reproduction and speech). The reasons for treat- 
ing the five senses as parts of the soul in the robust sense of the octopus model are sound — 
the actual pneumatic pathways are patent to even cursory anatomical investigations: the ear 
canal, the optic nerve, the nasal passages, the tongue ... Problems only emerge for touch, 
and all ancient theorists struggle with the analysis of touch on the same model as that used 
for the other four senses, as they do for proprioception and "internal sense." 

The result for Panaetius, then, is a considerably improved version of Chrysippus' the- 
ory of the parts of the soul, but one that is improved by a superior application of the same 


41 SVF 2.143 = De Lingua Latina 6.56. See Inwood 1985, 73-74. 
42 Aétius (see above) says that the pneuma for touch extends from the hégemonikon to the body's “surface.” 
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kinds of principles of explanation that Chrysippus and Cleanthes relied on. By relocating 
reproductive and vocal powers to parts of human nature where they are more economically 
explained he prunes the octopus model of some superfluous limbs (perhaps “amputates” 
would be a better metaphor). 

More importantly, Panaetius can be seen as having made a more secure place in the 
Stoic model for phusis as a robust explanatory factor even in animals. Instead of treating 
its powers as being wholly subsumed in soul - something Chrysippus did in his zeal for 
demarcating one level of his hierarchy from the others — Panaetius proposed a more subtle 
and complex analysis of human nature. We get a clear description of this in Nemesius 26 
(=t. 126), if, as seems most likely, we can treat this as evidence for Panaetius:# 


There is also another division of animal capacities; they say that some belong to the psuché, 
some to phusis, and some to zoe [life]. Intentional [kata prohairesin] capacities belong to the 
soul whereas the non-intentional [aprohairetoi] belong to nature and life. The soul’s capac- 
ities are two: voluntary motion [kath’ hormen] and perception. Voluntary motion includes 
locomotion and the ability to move the whole body; vocal utterance; and breathing. For it is 
in our power to do and not do these things. The capacities that are not in our power belong 
to nature and life but happen willy nilly, like nutrition, growth, and reproduction (which 
belongs to nature) and the circulatory pulse (which belongs to life). 


There are some interesting and perhaps puzzling details here about the distinction be- 
tween zotic and natural powers,^4 but the general, biologically oriented distinction is clear 
and it is convenient to treat zotic powers as a subgroup of the natural capacities. As ex- 
pected, the soul's powers are divided into two groups, perceptual and motor. Though 
Nemesius here takes no interest in the parts that underlie these powers, we can see that the 
five sensory parts go with the broadly perceptual capacity while the voluntary motor capac- 
ity need have no distinctive body part. That a motion kath’ hormén would also require the ex- 
ercise ofthe other capacities of the hegemonikon isn't mentioned here, but that is in keeping 
with Nemesius' lack of interest in parts as opposed to powers. 

So far Panaetius' improvements on Chrysippus' theory of soul partition have come 
largely from his adoption of a more consistently biological/explanatory approach. In Cice- 
ro's De Officiis, though, we find evidence about another approach to soul division, one based 
on considerations of moral psychology.^ In book 1, Cicero refers several times (1.132 = t. 


43 See Alesse 1997, 261-262. 

44 Vimercati 2004, 113-116, has an interesting and helpful discussion. 

45 Alesse 1994, 194ff. and n. 58 rejects van Straaten's careful distinction between the moral-psychological divi- 
sion (among the powers of the hégemonikon) which appears in the De Officiis and a part-based analysis of the soul. 
Her arguments do not, it seems to me, take account of the complexity of earlier Stoic theories of the soul as out- 
lined here; the result is that, unlike van Straaten, Alesse is driven to postulate a more radical departure from earlier 
theory (and a closer approximation to a Platonizing interpretation of Panaetius) than the evidence demands. In 
particular, she is forced to suppose that his use of hormé as reflected in Cicero is not a Stoic use of this technical 
term but rather that it is used in what she calls its "traditional sense" (p. 195). This is a needlessly uneconomical in- 
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121; LIOI =t. 122; implicitly at 1.102 = t. 123 and 1.90 =t. 124) to a pair of powers or move- 
ments in the soul.4° Thought and desire are the general descriptions of these powers, and at 
1.101 Cicero tells us that desire (appetitus) represents the Greek term hormé while we can 
surely conclude for ourselves that cogitatio and ratio represent logos or to logikon. 

The striving for moral improvement and self-control is cast in terms of a struggle for 
dominance between these two powers, and so there is clearly to some extent a rapproche- 
ment between this Stoic and the Platonic/Aristotelian doctrine of parts as used in moral 
psychology; these are distinct parts of the soul for non-Stoics. But for Panaetius they are 
mere powers or (when actualized) kineseis of the soul. Before deciding whether or not Pa- 
naetius has adopted a part-based dualism we should note that logos and hormé are two of the 
four powers of the hegemonikon in Chrysippus' model of the soul. The other two powers are 
phantasia, which almost certainly functions to bring to the central and controlling power of 
the soul the input of the senses (which are distinct parts for both Panaetius and Chrysip- 
pus) and assent, which is intimately connected with, if not dependent on, the power of rea- 
son. In short, then, the two-power division of Panaetius' moral psychology does not conflict 
with the essential elements of the division of soul we know from Chrysippus. 

It may well be that Panaetius disagreed with Chrysippus on some of the features of his 
moral psychology, but that is another question. What is clear, and what matters for present 
purposes, is that Panaetius' approach to the parts and powers of the soul is in its essential 
outlines that of Chrysippus. Panaetius did make changes, but only with regard to the details 
of his account of parts, and at that only in the interests of an explanatorily superior account 
of how human nature functions. To the extent that Panaetius, like Posidonius, challenged 
features of Chrysippus’ unusually unitary moral psychology he did so in the framework of a 
theory of parts and powers that Chrysippus himself would have had little reason to reject.47 


terpretation of the evidence. Alesse's strong views about the differences between the standard Stoic theories of 
soul division and those of Panaetius rest, it seems to me, in large measure on an oversimplification of the earlier 
theory. On p. 199, for example, she seems to presuppose that psychological conflict could not be accounted for by 
postulating conflict among powers within the hegemonikon (as I suspect that several later Stoics did), but that a dis- 
tinct part of the soul would have to be postulated. This, however, amounts to simply assuming (as Galen perhaps 
did in his polemic) a traditional Platonist view of the role of parts of the soul in moral psychology; I hope to have 
shown that a careful consideration of the evidence for earlier Stoic theory undermines this assumption. 

46 See Alesse 1997, 256—258. 

47 lam grateful to Marta Jimenez and Francesca Pedriali for discussing key texts on this topic at a workshop at 
the Humboldt University in Berlin (June 2008). The present version of the text has benefitted from discussion at 
the Topoi conference in October of 2009, and especially from conversation about Iamblichus with Christoph Hel- 
mig. I am grateful for written comments from Pavel Gregoric and extensive correspondence with Victor Caston 
afterwards. Audiences at the University of Pittsburgh (especially James Allen and Jim Lennox) and at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago have also helped to improve the final version. 
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Partitioning the Soul: 
Galen on the Anatomy of the Psychic Functions and Mental Illness 


Galen was in some sense a Platonist,' in spite of his consistent repudiation of the notion of 
sectarian affiliation as pernicious and inimical to the truth (see e.g. On the Order of My Books 
[Ord. Lib. Prop.] XIX 49-54 = 88,3-92,7 Boudon-Millot).? At all events, Plato was one of his 
two great intellectual heroes, his master in all matters philosophical as Hippocrates was in 
those to do with medicine. His massive work On The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 
(PHP)? was composed with the express purpose of demonstrating the agreement of those 
doctrines both with one another and with the truth. In point of fact, it is Plato's views which 
predominate, and in particular those concerning the soul. Indeed, a great deal of PHP is 
devoted to defending the Platonic partition and location of the soul against his principal 
opponents, in particular the Stoics, but also Aristotle, who also held the demonstrably false 
view that the rational faculty was located in the heart: 


I also showed in the 7th book of my work On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato; and in 
other books, that psychic pneuma exists in the ventricles of the brain and that it is chief 
among the instruments ofthe rational soul, which inhabits the body of the brain and not the 
ventricles. (On My Own Opinions [Prop. Plac. 7.5, 80,10-13 Nutton, 1999; trans. after Nutton) 


1 Although certainly not of an orthodox sort: see most recently Chiaradonna 2009. 

2  Ord.Lib.Prop. was also edited by Müller (1891) in Galeni Scripta Minora (SM), vol. 2; itis translated into English 
in Singer 1997. For the repudiation of sectarianism, see also Affections of the Soul (Aff. Dig. V 42-3, = 32,19-43,10 
Marquardt). 

3 PHP, the surviving part of which occupies volume V 181-805 of Kühn, is also edited, with English translation 
and commentary, by P.H. De Lacy as CMG V 4,11 (1978-84). 

4 ‘Demonstrably false’ at least for a trained anatomist: below, p. 88. 

5 See PHP V 605-6, = 442,36-444,11 De Lacy, quoted below, p. 88. 

6  Galen’s views on the nature and role of pneuma in general, and psychic pneuma in particular, are complex and 
difficult to disentangle. He is the legatee of a long philosophical and medical tradition: for Aristotle, pneuma pro- 
vides (among other functions) the medium for the soul's power (GA 2.3, 736b30-37a8; cf. PA 2.7, 652b8-15; for 
“connate (sumphuton) pneuma,” see MA 10, 703a4-27; GA 2.6, 741b37-42a15; and Peck, 1942, pp. 576-593); and it 
is also central to the Stoic account of the structure and coherence of the material world (see 47C-], L-Q; 53B, G-H, 
K-L LS). Post-Aristotelian physicians, such as Herophilus, Erasistratus, Diocles and Praxagoras, differentiate *psy- 
chic" from “vital” pneuma, as different substances responsible for different effects; and Athenaeus later founded a 
‘Pneumatist’ school of medicine. For Galen's views regarding psychic pneuma, see On the Function of Breathing 
(Us.Resp. IV 470—511); On the Use of the Pulse (Us.Puls. V 149-180). But whatever he thought it actually to be, he is 
consistent in his claim that it consists in a more highly elaborated derivative of the physical pneuma produced by 
the heart, and that it is refined in the ventricles of the brain. It serves as the vehicle for the transmission of both 
sensation (from the extremities to the brain) and voluntary motion (in the other direction). 

7  Prop.Plac., aptly characterized by Nutton as “Galen’s philosophical testament," is a very late work, probably his 
latest; until the very recent discovery and edition of the hitherto unknown complete Greek text (Boudon-Millot / 
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Galen’s main concern is to establish that psychic functions are not only conceptually sep- 
arable, but actually separate and separately located. His principal Platonic models are, un- 
surprisingly, Republic TV and the Timaeus: the former provides the philosophical rationale 
for the partitioning of the soul in the analysis of the phenomena of psychological conflict, 
while the Timaeus, upon which he wrote an extensive medical commentary in three 
books (only fragments of which survive),* provides the physiological basis for their separate 
location. Moreover, we know from his autobibliography On My Own Books that Galen 
composed a work in three volumes on The Parts and Faculties of the Soul? (Lib.Prop. XIX 46 = 
171,3-4 Boudon-Millot, 2007),?° which unfortunately does not survive, but which presum- 
ably filled out in more detail the basically Platonist position that he adopted. 

“Basically Platonist,” since Galen is no slave to the dogmas even of the revered Plato. 
He consistently claims, in a manner that anticipates Galileo's rhetoric of intellectual free- 
dom fifteen centuries later, that one should attend to facts, not authority. If other savants 
have got things right, well and good, and they deserve praise. But their faults should be rig- 
orously pointed out, and even where they are correct, their views should not be accepted 
simply because they are the views of great men. At any rate, that is the stance he professes — 
how consistently he actually adheres to it is another matter." 

There are three particularly striking features of Galen's defence of psychic partition 
and encephalocentrism. The first is his commitment to the demonstration of the truth of the 
doctrines, in the manner ofthe philosophy of scientific exposition laid out in Aristotle's Pos- 
terior Analytics, upon which Galen also wrote extensive commentaries.” The second is his 
conviction that the differential locations and functions of the parts of the soul can be estab- 
lished on the basis of precise anatomical investigation by means of dissection and vivisec- 
tion. And finally there is his consistent refusal to be drawn on the question of the soul's 
actual substance. The three are systematically linked - it is because Galen is committed to 
proof, and because for him such proof must be founded on incontrovertible empirical evi- 
dence, and because in his view no such evidence can be forthcoming in the matter that he 
refuses to commit himself, even provisionally and tentatively, on the matter of the soul's 
substance. Indeed, in general Galen rejects as sterile and pointless speculative metaphysics 
any claims that lie beyond the reach of empirical testing: 


Petrobelli 2005), the work survived only as a macaroni of fragments of Greek, Latin, Arabic and Hebrew. The 
whole was collated, edited, translated and commented upon by Vivian Nutton in CMG V 3,2 (1999). 

8 Collected in CMG Supp. I (Schróder 1934); Larrain 1992, purports to collect new fragments, but his account 
has been severely criticized. 

9 Presumably identical with the equally lost On the Forms of the Soul, which he refers to elsewhere. 

1o Lib.Prop. also appears in SM 2 (Müller 1891), and is translated in Singer 1997. 

11 For Galen’s relationship to authority, see especially Lloyd 1988. 

I2. In i1 books, now lost — they were made, he tells us, for his own intellectual purposes, but somehow found their 
way into the public domain (intellectual property-rights being even more fragile in 2nd century Rome than they 
are today): On My Own Books (Lib.Prop.) 14.9-14, XIX 41-42, = 166,1-22 Boudon-Millot 2007. 
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That the majority of disagreements in philosophy have not been resolved is unsurprising, 
since these issues are not susceptible of clear adjudication on the basis of empirical tests 
(peira); thus some assert that the universe is ungenerated, others that it had a beginning, 
just as some say there is nothing outside it enclosing it, while others say that there is, and 
of the latter some hold it to be void containing no substance in it while others say there are 
other universes uncountable in number, a multitude stretching to infinity. It is impossible 
to adjudicate such a disagreement on the basis of clear perception. (PHP V 766) 


And his attitude to the nature and substance of the soul is of a piece with this: 


As for the soul, I see that it exists, and I know about it that we have a soul, just as everyone 
does; for I see that all men call the cause of voluntary motion and sensation the soul. But I 
do not claim to know the soul’s substance, and a fortiori I should not claim to know whether 
itis mortal. I have written a book On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato ... But I make no 
claim anywhere in it as to whether the soul is mortal or immortal, corporeal or incorporeal. 
(Prop. Plac. 3.1-2, 58,22-60,11 Nutton) 


In this he is thoroughly (and avowedly), anti-Platonic.4 No properly scientific demonstra- 
tion can, he thinks, ever yield a definitive answer to such questions, although one or an- 
other position may still be rendered more or less plausible. On the other hand, 


While I am not so foolish as to make rash assertions about these things [sc. the substance 
and immortality of the soul], still I do claim to have proofs that the forms of the soul are 
more than one, that they are located in three different places, that one of them (the reason- 
ing part) is divine, while the other two are concerned with affections (pathé), such that we 
are angry with one of them, and desire those pleasures that come through the body with 
the other (which we share with plants); and further that one of these parts is situated in the 
brain, one in the heart, and one in the liver.5 These facts can be demonstrated scientifically. 
(PHP V 793 = 598,27-600,4 De Lacy) 


And he goes on to castigate in typically ripe terms those, in particular the Stoics with their 
unitary psychology,'° who deny that the soul has, in addition to the rational, distinct spirited 
and appetitive parts. The "scientific demonstration" he talks about relies upon anatomical 


13 Galen regularly reprises this fundamental methodological and epistemological claim. See e.g. Prop. Plac. 2, 
56,12-24, 3,58,22-60,6 Nutton (cf. 14-15, 110,4-18,10 Nutton); Errors of the Soul (Pecc. Dig.) V 67; Pecc. Dig. is 
edited by Marquardt in SM 1 (1884) and De Boer (CMG V 4,11, 1937), and translated in Singer 1997. 

14 Compare Formation ofthe Foetus (Foet.Form). IV 699—701, = CMG V 3,3, 102,27-106,2 (Nickel 2001; translated 
in Singer 1997). 

15 While Galen locates the appetitive soul in the liver, Plato situates it more vaguely “between the diaphragm and 
the navel" (Tim. 70e; cf. 77b), while the liver fulfils the specific function of receptor for divinatory information 
from the gods (Tim. 70a-71b). 

16 See Hankinson 19913; 1993, and particularly Tieleman 1996; for general discussion, see Hankinson 
2005. 
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investigation. Aristotle, Praxagoras," and the Stoics were all able to suppose the heart to be 
the seat of reason only because they were ignorant of the crucial fact that the nerves, which 
are the vehicles for the transmission of sensation and voluntary motion, have their origin in 
the brain (PHP V 187 = 80,21-6 De Lacy). Aristotle “twice spoke confusedly and impre- 
cisely about the origin of the nerves” (200 = 90,28-29 De Lacy); but could not show “how 
the nerves ramified from it [sc. the heart] to every part of the body, as we have just now done 
in the case of the arteries” (200 = 90,30-2 De Lacy). In fact, the falsity of Aristotle’s claims 
can be demonstrated according to his own principles (PHP V 202 = 92,21-23 De Lacy). 

I shall not here summarize Galen’s own investigations in dissection and vivisection, 
by which he demonstrated (and publicly) the effects of sectioning and ligaturing individual 
nerves,'9 in order to intercept the flow of pneuma, and hence interrupt the transfer of voli- 
tion and sensation. Pneuma, whatever it may turn out to be and however it is supposed to 
work, clearly plays a vital role in the soul’s functioning. But Galen explicitly rejects the Stoic 
claim that the pneuma actually is the soul: 


On the basis of these facts?° one might suppose one of the following two possibilities con- 
cerning the pneuma in the ventricles of the brain to obtain: if the soul is incorporeal, it 
[sc. the pneuma] is as one might say its primary dwelling-place; but if it is a body, this very 
pneuma is the soul. But when it occurs that, shortly after the ventricles have been closed up, 
the animal perceives and moves again, one can maintain that neither of these alternatives 
concerning pneuma is true. It is thus better to suppose that the soul dwells in the actual 
body of the brain, whatever it might turn out to be as regards its essence ... , and that its pri- 
mary instrument [organon] in regard to all the animal’s sensations, and its voluntary move- 
ments as well, is this pneuma, and for this reason when it is emptied out the animal does 
not lose its life, but is rendered incapable of sensation and motion, until it is re-assembled, 
whereas if it really were the substance of the soul, the animal would die immediately upon 
its being emptied out. (PHP V605-606 = 442,36-444,11 De Lacy; cf. 280-284, 287-289, 
609 = 164,8-166,23, 170,6-27, 446,11-15 De Lacy; On the Composition of Simple Drugs 
[SMT] XI 731; On the Use of Breathing [ Us. Resp.] IV 501-502) 


17 The fragments of Praxagoras, a 4th-century physician, are collected in Steckerl 1957; Galen attacks his view 
that nerves are the thinned-out extremities of the arteries, and hence associated with the heart, at V 188-200 Kühn 
(= 80,33-90,25 De Lacy). 

18 Galen quotes from Parts of Animals (3.4, 666b14—16): “it is reasonable that the heart has a large number of 
nerves, since movements originate from it, and are accomplished by their tension and relaxation”; and he points 
out the argument’s inadequacy: mere numbers of a particular structure in a certain organ doesn’t establish that 
that organ is the source of the structures; but in any case the heart is not particularly well-endowed with nerves 
(201-202 = 92,2-21): rather “it contains certain nerve-like outgrowths; but these are in no way actually nerves.” 
19 See however Hankinson 1991a; 1994; and most recently Rocca 2003. 

20 Namely that animals undergoing brain surgery do not lose sensation or the power of motion until the ven- 
tricles themselves are damaged: PHP V 604-605 = 442,19-35 De Lacy. For Galen’s experiments in cerebral anat- 
omy, see Rocca 2003. 
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Pneuma cannot constitute the soul, since psychic functions are not destroyed, but merely 
suspended, when it is evacuated. 

What matters here is the concentration on functional analysis and explanation. Galen 
does not suppose that there might be no substance as such to the soul - there has to be 
something there that does what it does — but the best that we can do, even with the most 
sophisticated anatomical investigation and experimentation available to us, cannot estab- 
lish with demonstrative certainty (or even with plausibility) what that substance might be. 
But, fortunately, from the point of view of the practical classification of the properties of the 
soul, and more importantly, the discrimination and treatment of its malfunctionings, we do 
not need to know that. In an important methodological passage which I have discussed at 
length elsewhere,?' Galen outlines in general terms his understanding of the nature of ca- 
pacities (dunameis) and their relation to activities (energeiai) and effects or products (erga): 


All capacities (dunameis) fall within the class of relative concepts. They are primarily the 
cause of activities (energeiai), but also incidentally the cause of their (sc. the activities’) 
effects (erga). But if the cause is relational (since it is of what comes to be as a result of it and 
not of anything else), then it is clear that the capacity too is relational. And so long as we are 
ignorant of the nature of the productive cause, we call it a capacity. Thus we say that there 
exists ... in each of the parts a special capacity corresponding to the activity of the part. So 
if we are to investigate methodically the quantity and quality of the capacities, we need 
to begin from their effects; for each effect comes from a specific activity (energeia), and each 
activity from a specific cause. (On the Natural Faculties» [Nat. Fac.] II 9-10, = 107,15-22 
Helmreich) 


A passage from Prop. Plac. makes a similar point, but with an extra twist: 


We know on the basis of an axiom that commends itself naturally to all of us that there is 
some cause for these actions [sc. “walking, running, wrestling, the many forms of percep- 
tion”: 110,8-10]: for we know that nothing occurs without a cause. But because of our 
ignorance as to exactly what the cause of these things might be, we assign it a name on the 
basis of its being able to do what it does, namely “a capacity for producing everything which 
comes to be.” (Prop. Plac. 14.1, 110,10-21 Nutton; = Subst. Nat.Fac. IV 760) 


The idea that there is a natural causal “axiom,” which allows us to make a sound, if non- 
specific, inference to the existence of some, in this case undetermined (and probably inde- 
terminable), substantial cause, is another central Galenic commitment that I have also dis- 
cussed elsewhere.*4 Finally, in an important text with which we will be further concerned, 


21 See Hankinson 2008; 2009b. 

22 See also Furley / Wilkie 1984, 58-69. 

23 I give the treatise its standard English title (it is the only text of Galen's to be published in the Loeb: Brock, 
1916); but the word rendered ‘faculty’ is in fact dunamis: and Natural Capacities might be an apter moniker. 

24 See further Therapeutic Method (MM) X 33-37; and see Hankinson 1991c, 18-20, 117-129; 199 4b; 2003. 
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whose title (in fact the treatise’s opening words) gives an adequate summary of its contents, 
The Capacities of the Soul Follow upon the Mixtures of the Body?5 Galen writes (à propos of 
what he takes to be the self-evident fact that children differ from one another in their innate 
abilities and states of character):?° 


So it is clear that children differ from one another as regards the substance of their souls 
insofar as their activities and affections (erga kai pathé) differ; and if this is the case, their 
capacities will differ too. Here many philosophers seem confused, since they do not have a 
clear notion of a capacity. They seem to think of capacities as things which inhabit sub- 
stances just as we inhabit our houses, and not to understand that the productive cause 
of every event is conceived of relationally. We may talk in a way of the cause as a particular 
object, but the capacity arises in relation to the event caused. There are thus as many ca- 
pacities in a substance as there are activities. (QAM IV 769 = 33,13-34,3 Müller) 


He gives the example of aloe: it has the power not only to cleanse and strengthen certain 
things, but also to act as a styptic, to contribute to scarring and to dry moist eyes (769-770 = 
34,3-8). Thus 


In the same way, whenever we say “the rational soul which is located in the brain is able to 
perceive through the medium of the sense-organs, and as a result of this it is able to re- 
member, and in and of itself to discern consequence and conflict in things, and to perform 
analyses and syntheses,” we are pointing to nothing other than if we were to say compen- 
diously that “the rational soul has many capacities (dunameis): perception, memory, intel- 
lect and each of the others." (QAM IV 770-771 = 34,16-25 Müller; cf. MM X 13-14, quoting 
Plato's Phdr. 270c-d, on the individuation of dunameis;?7 and Rep. 5, 477d)”® 


Of course, perception itself is multiform, and involves five distinct capacities (771 = 
34,25-35,3). But the rational soul also has, according to Plato, its own desires, “for truth, 
knowledge, learning and recollection,” while the spirited part “is desiderative of freedom, 
victory, power, authority, reputation and honour" (772 = 35,16-23). The only reason Plato 
called the third part “desiderative” was because it is particularly appetitive, in the same way 
that Homer is dubbed, honorifically, “The Poet,” even though there are obviously others 
(771 = 35,3-16). 

This capacity-talk is ubiquitous in Galen, and is by no means confined to psychological 
contexts. After all, Galen wrote On the Natural Faculties, and these are natural not simply in 


25 QAM IV 767-821; = SM 2, 32-79, Müller 1891; translated in Singer 1997. 

26 That it is evident is important - for thus it can serve as a secure premiss in a rigorous demonstration. For in- 
nate differences in children, see also The Affections of the Soul (Aff. Dig.) V 37-40 = 28,13-31-6 Marquardt. 

27 Galen also quotes this passage at On Hippocrates’ ‘Nature of Man’ (HNH) XV 4-5, = 4,22-5,8 Mewaldt (CMG 
V 9,1). 

28 Andsee On Habits: “Since the ruling part of the soul has capacities (dunameis) directed towards all the technai, 
it is necessary that there is one of them with which we understand consequence and conflict, and another with 
which we remember; and we are cleverer in respect ofthe first mentioned, but more retentive in respect ofthe sec- 
ond." (Eth. 4= SM 2, 25,17-22 Müller). 
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the sense that they are part ofthe normal, innate equipment of animals (although of course 
they are that as well), but because they are attributable to the animal’s physical nature as 
distinct from its soul, or, as we would say, in language which still betrays the origin of the 
distinction, they are physiological rather than psychological. These are (at least in their 
most general forms) the capacities for generation, growth, and nutrition (Nat. Fac. II 10-20 
= SM 3, 107,24-115,9), which in their turn rely upon (although they are not reducible to) 
other more fundamental capacities, namely those of specific attraction, assimilation, reten- 


tion, and expulsion: 


Nature does everything artistically (technikós) and equitably, possessing certain capacities 
in virtue of which each of the parts attracts to itself its appropriate fluid, and having done so 
attaches it to every part of itself and completely assimilates it, while those parts which are 
not mastered and which are not capable of complete assimilation and alteration and recep- 
tion by the nourished part are got rid of by another distinct expulsive capacity. (Nat. Fac. II 
29-30, = 122,9-16 Helmreich)?9 


And these capacities in turn rest upon (but are not reducible to) the fundamental properties 
and activities ofthe elements themselves: 


If you want to know which of the alterative capacities are primary and elementary, they are 
moisture and dryness, cold and heat ... Nature constructs bone, cartilage, nerve, mem- 
brane, ligament, vein and so forth in the first phase of the animal’s generation by making 
use of a faculty which is in general terms generative and alterative, but in particular heat- 
ing, cooling, drying and moistening, and those [capacities] which derive from a mixture of 
them, which for the sake of clarity we must describe as the bone-producing, nerve-produc- 
ing and cartilage-producing. (Nat. Fac. Il 12-13 = 109,13-110,6 Helmreich) 


But that is not a story that needs to be followed out here.3° 

This distinction between nature and the soul is, as Galen acknowledges, Stoic in ori- 
gin; and it involves at least a terminological disagreement with Aristotle, who did attribute 
these functions (growth, nutrition, metabolism, reproduction) to the soul, albeit to the 
lowest and most widely distributed part of it, the vegetative soul which we share even with 
plants. Galen concedes (as he regularly does) that it does not much matter which usage we 
adopt (as long as we are clear and consistent about it). But in Nat. Fac. at least he thinks 
that the Stoic way of putting things is terminologically preferable: we will not ascribe 
growth and reproduction to the soul. On the other hand, in spite of his regular exhortations 
to choose one terminological convention and then stick rigidly to it, he will on occasion hap- 
pily revert to the Aristotelian usage: 


29 See also e.g. ibid. 28, 46, 80-81, 133, 143-146, 148-149, 177-178, 180-181, 182-183, 196, 213 = 121,2-9, 
134,20-135,3, 159,517, 198,3-8, 204,8-206,12, 208,2-24, 229,14-230,7, 231,19-232,15, 233,10-26, 243,17-23, 
256,7-11, etc. 

30 Fora more detailed treatment, see Hankinson 2008. 

31 For Galen's complex attitude to terminological niceties and precision, see Hankinson 1994c; Morison 2008. 
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A second part of the soul belongs to us not in virtue of our growing or being alive, but 
because we are animals; it is located in the heart and is the source of the innate heat; the 
arteries are the conduits for this source, which has many names: it is called the animal 
power (dunamis zötik£), the spirited power (dunamis thumoeidés), the animal soul, and the 
Spirited soul. (MM X 635-636) 


This vacillation is perhaps explicable in terms of his general syncretistic tendencies; but it 
tends to blur the distinction between the physiological and the psychological which in Nat. 
Fac. Galen seemed to be at pains to maintain. Yet if one adopts the Aristotelian terminology, 
all diseases (since diseases are defined for Galen as “impediments to one of the natural 
activities”: MM X 78-81) will be diseases of the psuché. Now, this need not of course imply 
that all diseases are psychological in any sense of the word. But it does mean that the cat- 
egories need handling with care. The situation is further complicated by Galen’s equally 
syncretist tendency to assimilate Aristotelian to Platonic tripartition, as evidenced by the 
last passage quoted: the animal soul, that whereby our functions rise above those of mere 
plants, is straightforwardly assimilated to Plato’s thumoeidés. But equally the very title (and 
probandum) of QAM shows that Galen is capable of distinguishing between psychology and 
physiology, in order to establish the dependence of the former on the latter; and this dis- 
tinction is also in evidence elsewhere. In his treatise on differential diagnosis, On Affected 
Parts (Loc. Aff.), he writes: 


The physical organs differ greatly from the psychic, at any rate if it was shown that in the 
case of the physical the capacity for activity is internal (sumphutos) while in the case of the 
psychic it flows out from its source like sunlight. Just as the magnet contains within itself 
the force which attracts the iron, so too do the physical organs, so that if their substance 
was permanent, none would need veins and arteries; but as it is they do need veins and 
arteries, both for sustenance and for maintaining the equilibrium of their innate heat. 
Muscles need arteries and veins to preserve their substance just as physical organs do; but 
because they do not have an internal source of perception and motion, they make use of the 
nerves to supply them with these things, just as the sun provides a ray to everything which 
it illuminates. For this reason, only in the case of the perceiving and moving parts, it some- 
times happens that their activity is destroyed even when they themselves are not injured. 
This does not occur in the case of the physical organs: rather they invariably suffer injury 
prior to their activity being harmed. But all the psychic organs require physical support, 
and so these too make use of the assistance of the arteries and veins to preserve their sub- 
stance. You must pay particular attention to distinguishing between the psychic and physi- 
cal properties of organs; for example, the alteration undergone by something as a result of 
contact with other things occurs to something qua physical, but the perception of that al- 
teration qua psychic. (Loc. Aff. VIII 66-67) 


This passage repays close scrutiny. First of all, it shows that even parts which are naturally 
to be classified as *psychic" (i.e. having to do with sensation, thought and movement) have 
a physical nature too, which requires nourishment in the form of the supply of metabolized 
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nutriment. Secondly, insofar as an organ is psychic (i.e. is the seat of some psychic func- 
tion), its source of operation may be remote from it (as in the case of muscles) — and so its 
natural activity can be affected even if the particular part itself is not damaged. Here Galen 
again relies on his specialized and empirically demonstrated understanding of the func- 
tioning of the motor and sensory nervous systems, which have their source in the brain. 
Finally, sensation is a matter of more than merely being altered in some way: it involves con- 
sciousness of that alteration, and that consciousness too has its seat in the brain (cf. Elements 
according to Hippocrates [Hipp. Elem.] I 416—432, = CMG V 1,2, 58,16—74,18 De Lacy [1996)). 
These considerations bring into sharper focus the more general question of the soul's cor- 
poreality, or rather of the relation between psychic functioning and the physical constitu- 
tion ofthe organic parts with which it is associated, and of its implications for the diagnosis 
and treatment of mental disturbances. 

The latter category, of *disturbances," is a vague one. For Galen, no less than for us 
moderns, the question of when and how a mental imbalance or disorder may come to be 
seen as a disease is a pressing one, both from a conceptual and from a practical standpoint. 
And, in fact, he adopts a characterization of the concept of disease which is remarkably 
similar to the operative criteria still in use in contemporary psychiatry: 


A disease is a disposition of the body which is such as directly? to impede one of its activ- 
ities; those dispositions which precede this one are not indeed diseases. And if some other 
dispositions happen along with them ... we shall not call them diseases either, but symp- 
toms, and so, on our account, not just anything which occurs in a body contrary to nature 
should on that account be labelled a disease, but rather only that which primarily harms an 
activity «should be called» a disease, while what precedes it «should be called» a cause of 
the disease, but not indeed a disease. And if some other bodily disposition follows upon the 
disease, this will be called a symptom. Furthermore, the actual harm to the activity is a 
symptom of the animal, since everything unnatural in any way which occurs in the animal 
is a symptom: for this is how ordinary Greek usage regarding names has it. (Symp. Diff. 
VII 50; cf. Ars Medica I 379 = 359,13-360,3 Boudon [2000]) 


Diseases are interferences with natural activities of significant degree and duration (MM X 
39-42, 48-52, 58-66, 68-69, 70-71, 76; cf. Differences of Diseases | Diff: Morb.] VI 836—837). 
And this applies equally well in the case of mental illnesses as well, or what Galen will call 


(in his less Aristotelian moments) diseases, or affections, of the soul. 

As I noted at the outset, Galen’s concern with establishing as firmly as he can the facts 
concerning the location and function of the psychic parts is driven by practical concerns, as 
is all his philosophizing. Knowing these facts is of pre-eminent importance for doctors, 
educators and politicians, as he stresses at the end of PHP: 


32 The Greek is ‘prétés,’ ‘primarily’: but the operative sense here is “without causal mediation”: see Hankinson 
2003, 50. 
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The knowledge that the forms of the soul are situated in three places, of what their capac- 
ities are and how many they have, is useful for medical science and for that part of philos- 
ophy called moral and political ... but the further inquiry whether the spirited and appe- 
titive parts happen to be immortal ... is of no use either to medicine or to moral and 
political philosophy; and many philosophers and doctors have passed over it, reasonably 
enough; it belongs to the theoretical rather than the practical branch of philosophy. (PHP 


V 793-794) 


‘Theoretical’ here means ‘speculative’, and in a derogatory sense. We need to know where 
the controlling loci for the various psychic functions are located, and how they are me- 
diated, in order to be able to determine the origin of the damage to the activities in ques- 
tions and, with luck, to be able to treat them. In psychological, no less than in physiological, 
cases, there is no point applying even an appropriate remedy to the wrong part. Galen wrily 
notes that even those doctors who aver that the heart is the source of the intelligence apply 
their remedies in cases of impaired intellectual function to the head (Loc.Aff. VIII 149-154). 
And indeed 


I have discussed damage that occurs to the memory (mnémé) and the intellect (noésis), and 
those other activities (energeiai) which we are accustomed to call commanding ... we dis- 
cussed there [sc. Book 3] delirium (paraphrosuné), both the sort which occurs in feverish 
conditions and that which occurs without fever, which they call mania (mania); and we also 
discussed lethargy (léthargos: not lethargy exactly in the modern sense, since it involves im- 
pairment of reason), stupor (karos), as well as epileptic, melancholic and fainting condi- 
tions (epiléptika kai melancholika kai skotömatika pathé), and also headaches (kephalaia), mi- 
graines (hémikrania), apoplexy (apopléxia) and the like. (Loc.Aff. VIII 217) 


But what exactly are mental illnesses? Are they simply a sub-class of diseases in general, or 
are they somehow sui generis? What is the relation between mental and physical illnesses? 
In particular, are the former simply a special case of the latter? These questions are subtle 
and ramified, and necessarily involve complex issues in the philosophy of mind. But first 
we need to address a problem suggested by, but perhaps preliminary to, the questions just 
raised: is mental ‘disease’ really disease in exactly the same sense as physical diseases are? 

Now it might seem as though this question has already been settled. If disease is de- 
fined in terms of impediment to one of the natural activities, and there are certain natural 
activities (thought, perception, memory, etc.) which are indisputably mental in character 
(or, as Galen puts it, are psychical rather than physical: Loc. Aff. VIII 66-67, above), then 
obviously there are (at least potentially) mental diseases — these functions can be interfered 
with, even destroyed, just like any other. Indeed, no less obviously, there are such diseases in 
actuality. The only question, for the aetiologist and the clinician, will be to determine what 
is in fact responsible for impairments of this sort, and how (if at all) they can be countered. 
Here a new difficulty arises. In Book 5 of PHP, in the course of attacking the views of Chry- 
sippus (and other Stoics) as to the nature of mental illness, with a view to buttressing the 
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opposing Platonic account, he introduces and commends a definition of health and disease 
which seems at first sight to be quite different from the one which we have just examined. 
Here is what he says: 


For just as health of the body is the proper balancing (summetria) of its simplest parts, 
which we call the elements — I mean hot and cold and dry and wet - in the same way I sup- 
pose that health of the soul should be some proper balancing of its simple parts. You need 
to go through what these are, how many they are, and what are their mutual interrelations, 
at least if you want to omit nothing of what you promised to deliver. Moreover, disease of 
the soul will be an equivalent unbalancing of and mutual dissension (stasis) between those 
very same parts for which the proper balancing constitutes health of the soul. And these 
parts are, as Plato said, the spirited (thumoeides) and the rational (logistikon) and a third in 
addition to these, the appetitive (epithumétikon), so that this symmetry (homoiotés) between 
health and disease of body and soul is preserved in every respect. For when the three parts 
are in harmony with one another and do not conflict in any way, they produce health of the 
soul, but when they are discordant and in conflict, they produce disease. (PHP V 440-441 
= 302,2-16 De Lacy) 


It is true that this passage comes in the course of a lengthy and intemperate critique of Chry- 
sippus’s views; but there is no reason to suppose that Galen presents this characterization of 
health and disease only dialectically. The next paragraph is also worth quoting in full: 


But disease is something higher-order and more general than the account just given might 
suggest. So let us give a general account of the concept of it: the destruction of what is by 
nature akin as a result of some difference (diaphora); for this is how Plato defined it in the 
Sophist [228a7—8].5 That this is the highest level account,34 and that it accurately takes 
account of every individual type of disease, both those of our soul, and of our body, and of 
other animals and plants, and even those in cities as a whole, is not difficult to ascertain. 
For thus it is, I believe, that we say that cities in the grip of civil dissension and internal 
strife are suffering from a disease within themselves, since what is naturally akin within 
them has come into conflict. So this is a most generic concept of disease as a whole. Conflict 
of the simplest parts with one another is less generic than this, and even less generic than 
that is when it is said to be a certain imbalance of hot and cold and wet and dry. For this is 
[an account] of disease of the body only, and of none of the others; just as “dissension ofthe 
rational part «and of the spirited and appetitive parts>”35 is [an account] of nothing apart 
from disease of the soul. (PHP V 441-442 = 302,17-30 De Lacy) 


33 The whole of the Sophist passage from 226e—229a is relevant here — Galen discusses it, and its anti-Chrysip- 
pean implications, in the succeeding pages (308,34—312,15). What Plato actually defines here is dissension (stasis) 
and not disease as such — but a couple of lines earlier he has said that they are in fact the same thing. 
34 TheMS. reading here, apodeixis, is curious in the context, and it may be corrupt (perhaps it should read apoph- 
ansis? Or aphorismos?) — but the sense is not in doubt. 
35 The addition in pointed brackets was made by Müller, in his edition of 1874, and may well be correct. It would 
certainly be Galen's own view, as the remainder of the book goes on to demonstrate. But it is possible that the re- 
ceived text should be allowed to stand (as De Lacy prints it), as representing Chrysippus' (mistaken) opinion. 
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This passage suggests that talk of diseases in the body politic is non-metaphorical. A city is 
diseased in virtue of precisely the same sort of disharmony between its functional parts as 
that which characterizes a diseased body. This claim is Platonic in inspiration (think ofthe 
analogy between the city and the soul in Republic IV). It is not entirely clear how the “more 
and less generic” definitions are supposed to relate to one another; but Galen implies that 
we should not be justified in inferring that political disease will be a conflict of the simplest 
parts of the city (whatever they might be); and evidently it will not be reducible to imbal- 
ances of the four qualities. But for all that, anything that is diseased is so in virtue of its ex- 
hibiting the same type of imbalance between the causally-relevant parts; and an imbalance 
is equivalent to (or at least entails) a conflict. 

At this point it might be reasonably asked how this type of definition of disease relates 
(if at all) to those given in terms of damage to natural activities. The answer is, I think, basi- 
cally straightforward: they turn out (contingently) to refer to precisely the same things. 
Recall that Galen’s preferred version of the definition has disease equated not with the 
damage itself, but with the disposition (diathesis) responsible for it. And that disposition, as 
a matter of fact, will consist in just such an imbalance. That this is so is not determinable 
apriori (much less what sort of imbalance it is, and of what), but that is all to the good. Medi- 
cine, as Galen insists, is an empirical science, and its axiomatic basis must include the 
relevant empirical generalizations.3° What we have, in effect, are two different types of defi- 
nition: the one functional, the other structural. Alternatively (and complementarily) the 
structural account spells out in real terms what is only alluded to indirectly, by way of a 
causal hypothesis, in the functional version. Thus the structural account allows us to fill 
out, and give flesh to, the definition which simply points to the existence of a suitable ca- 
pacity, whatever it might be, in virtue of which the effects specific to a particular syndrome 
are in fact generated.37 

Which leads me to the final set of issues I want to discuss in this paper. 

Conflicts of the reasoning part, the last passage says, are psychic diseases. Does 
Galen mean by this that there is a separate and non-physical class of purely mental illnesses? 
Surely not, at any rate if what he says here is to be made consistent with the dominant trend 
of his thought regarding the relations between body and soul elsewhere, in particular in 
QAM, the point, rather, is an analytical one, and one which is perfectly in accordance with 
the distinction between functional and structural definition. There is a way of describing a 
mental disorder in purely psychological terms, in terms, that is, of conflict between, or dis- 
turbances to, psychological states; but that does not imply that this is the only way of char- 


36 On these issues, see Barnes 1991; and Hankinson 1991b; 1991c. 

37 More -much more - could (and should) be said here; the account is still incomplete, insofar as it does not say 
how the imbalances produce their specific effects - and perhaps such an account can never (at least in Galen's 
view) be fully given. But he does think that progress can be made in such matters; see Hankinson 2003; 2009. 
38 And of it with other parts? Probably: see above, n 35; but resolving this crux is not essential to the main argu- 
ment. 
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acterizing it, nor that it is the best way of so doing for the purposes of aetiological and thera- 
peutic classification. A mental illness, then, will have a characteristically psychic phenomenal 
profile and symptomology; it will be individuated (at least initially: the story can become 
more complex later on, as it can in the case of purely physical diseases as well) in terms of 
its evident properties; there will be damage of specific types to specific psychological func- 
tions: memory, intelligence, perception, etc. (QAM IV 770—771 =34,16-25 De Lacy; Loc. Aff. 
VIII 217; both quoted above). Of course, what matters for the practising physician (at least 
one of a suitably Rationalist temperament) is what caused the problem, and hence what 
(if anything) can be done about it. And the treatments offered will (at least some of them) 
be physical in nature. So is Galen then simply a physicalist, or at the very least a super- 
venience-theorist? Possibly — but not necessarily. 

Galen's position is in fact intriguingly cautious. He never actually says straight out 
that mental states are reducible to, or even emergent upon, physical states. What he does 
say is that it is evident that alterations which are purely physical (or which at least can be de- 
scribed and classified as such) can and do have evident psychological consequences. And it 
is important that they are consequences and not merely concomitants. This is obvious, he 
says, when one considers the effects of hemlock and wine, some (although of course not all) 
of which are plainly psychotropic (QAM IV 776—779 = 39,6-42,2 Müller); thus 


In reality, then, if drunk in moderation, it [sc. wine] contributes greatly towards digestion, 
metabolism, blood-production and nutrition, as well as making our souls both milder and 
more confident, through the operation, evidently, of the mixture of the body, which is ef- 
fected in its turn by way ofthe humours. But the mixture ofthe body does not just, as I said, 
affect the activities ofthe soul; it can also even separate it from the body ... So even those who 
postulate that the soul has its own distinct substance must accept that this is a slave to the 
mixtures of the body, at any rate if they have the power to separate it, and to make it de- 
ranged, to destroy memory and intelligence, and to make it more distressed, or timorous, or 
lacking in confidence, as clearly occurs in the case of depressions, while the moderate wine- 
drinker experiences the opposite of these things. (QAM IV 778-779 = 41,1-42,2 Müller) 


These facts of causal dependency might suggest that the soul really is reducible to the body; 
and Galen is certainly drawn in this direction, in particular in this, the most physicalist 
of all his discussions of the soul. But even so, as the second part of the last passage shows, 
he is not prepared entirely to reject the Platonic hypothesis, even if he is, as he says, at a loss 
to understand how there could be such a non-physical substance with the capacity to both 
affect and be affected by physical objects and their physical properties, at least part of which 
is supposed thereby to be immortal:39 


39 Galen adopts the view that it is only the rational soul which is immortal for Plato: QAM IV 72-73, = 36,12-16: 
“Plato is evidently convinced that one these parts of the complete soul, namely the rational, is immortal; but I have 
never been able to decide either that it is or that it is not." This agnosticism as to the substance of the soul (and 
hence as to its properties) is paralleled in many other places; see Hankinson 2008b; 2009b. 
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For ifthe soul is the form of a uniform body, we will be in possession of the securest (epis- 
témonikétaté) type of demonstration [sc. of the fact that the powers of the soul follow the 
mixtures of the body], namely that which derives from the essence of the thing [sc. the soul] 
itself. But if we suppose that it possesses some peculiar incorporeal nature, as Plato said, 
even he conceded that it is mastered and enslaved by the body, on account of the irrational- 
ity (anoia) of young children, and of those who rave in old age, and of those who are driven 
to delirium (paraphrosuné), mania (mania), or amnesia (epilésmonsuné) by the adminis- 
tration of drugs, or as a result of noxious humours being generated in the body. 

Now as regards memory-loss (léthé), irrationality (anoia), paralysis (akinésia), and in- 
sensibility (anaisthésia), one would say that they were impediments to its ability to act ac- 
cording to one of its natural capacities. But whenever anyone thinks that they say what can- 
not be seen, or hear something which no-one has said, or utter obscenities or blasphemies, 
or indeed things which are in general senseless, this is an indication not only of the loss of 
the innate capacities of the soul, but also of the appearance of some contrary capacity; and 
this may in itself provide a major reason for suspecting of the soul as a whole that it is not 
incorporeal. For how could it be driven into a condition contrary to its natural state as a re- 
sult of its association with the body, if it is neither some quality, form, affection, or capacity 
of the body? ... The extent of the soul’s domination by the ills of the body is clearly evident 
in the case of depression (melancholia), delirium (phrenitis) and mania. (QAM IV 787-788 
= 48,3-49,3 Müller; cf. 774-776, = 37,26-38,23 Müller) 


This is the closest Galen ever comes to embracing some version of physicalism,4? although 
he earlier leaned in the direction of an Aristoteleian account: 


Since Aristotle himself says that the soul is the form of the body,* we should enquire of 
him, or at any rate of his followers, whether by ‘form’ he means the shape, as for instance in 
the case of the organic bodies, or whether rather he means some other principle of natural 
bodies, one which produces that uniform and simple bodily structure which has no sen- 
sible organic composition. And they will surely reply that it is this other principle, if indeed 
the activities belong primarily to these ... Now given that all such bodies are composed of 
matter and form, and, as Aristotle himself thinks, when the four qualities are generated in 
the matter of physical things, bodily mixture is generated out of them, he must posit this 
latter as the form; and so the substance of the soul must be some sort of mixture of the four: 
of wet and dry, cold and hot if you want to call them qualities, or, if you prefer, of the wet, 
hot, cold and dry bodies; and hence we will show that the powers of the soul are consequent 
upon its substance, and so too are its activities. So if the rational part is a form of the body, 
it will be mortal. (QAM IV 773-774, = 37,5-38,1 Miiller) 


40 Although see also QAM IV 785, = 46,17-47,2 Müller: “For our present account we have adopted the hypoth- 
esis both that our substance is subject to alteration, and that its mixture produces the natural body at the uniform 
level; and we have shown that the substance of the soul is constituted according to this mixture (unless anyone 
might suppose, as Plato does, that it is incorporeal and able to exist without the body — but even in that case we 
have adequately shown how the expression of its proper activities is impeded by the mixture of the body.” 

41 Cf. de An. 2.1, 412a19-21. 

42 Reading “tou sómatos" for “tés psuchés”; for this emendation, see Hankinson 2006, n 44. 
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A moderately clear picture of Galen’s theoretical position has emerged. While he is consist- 
ently agnostic on the question of the soul’s substance, and will continue to allow that the 
immaterialist Platonic story is still a possibility, he is manifestly uncomfortable with it. 
No Platonist has ever succeeding in explaining to him how any ofit can work: why should 
an immortal soul be forced to leave the body? Nor can he make sense of the notion that 
an immaterial soul could somehow permeate the body, or be differentiated in any way 
(QAM IV 775-776, = 37,26-39,4 Müller). But in any event, this makes no practical differ- 
ence to the kinds of therapies to be applied in these cases: melancholia is caused (as the 
name indicates) by an excess of black bile (that is the disposition underlying the damage to 
the activities): to cure it you need to get rid of the excess and redress the balance. And even 
if Platonism is right about the soul's substance and properties, Plato too must concede that 
its condition, both good and bad, depends on physiological facts.44 

So is his acknowledgement of the possible truth of the Platonic view no more than a 
pious genuflection towards the shade of the Master? Perhaps. But I think there is a little 
more to itthan that. The upshot ofthe discussion of the soul's dependence in QAM is that it 
is probable that the soul, considered as a locus of capacities and activities, is indeed emerg- 
ent upon the state of the body, in particular the humoral and qualitative constitution of the 
relevant parts in each case: the liver for desires, the heart for emotions, the brain for reason. 
That strongly suggests that the body, or at any rate certain dispositions of it, just is the soul - 
the qualitative constitution of the brain will then be the substance of the rational soul. If we 
knew that for certain, then we could construct the appropriate demonstrations which would 
explain why alterations in brain chemistry (as we might put it) have determinate nocive 
effects. But that there are such effects, and that they are consequent upon particular alter- 
ations in these dispositions brought about by the ingestion of particular determinate sub- 
stances (whose fundamental properties are themselves determinable),45 is something that 
can be established empirically; which in turn entails how they should be treated: by taking 
steps to counteract the responsible imbalance on the basis of a fundamental commitment 
to allopathic therapeutics. The details of this need not concern us.49 But suffice it simply to 
note that the situation in regard to this sort of mental illness is exactly equivalent to that in 
regard to physical disease. 


43 At Loc.Aff. VIII 190-191, Galen writes that black bile produces fear literally by casting a shadow over the rea- 
soning part. 

44 A considerable portion of QAM is devoted to distinguishing between the views of so-called Platonists who 
deny this, and the correctly-interpreted opinions of the Master as revealed by what he says, primarily in Timaeus 
and the Laws: IV 804-814, 64,3-73,2 Müller; how accurate a picture Galen presents of Plato's views is disputed: 
see Lloyd 1988; Singer 1991. 

45 For how this is to be done, see On Mixtures (Temp.) 1508-694 (= Helmreich 1904; trans. in Singer 1997); and 
On the Composition of Simple Drugs (SMT), Book I: XI 359—458; for a discussion of the theory, see Hankinson 
20082; and 2009. 

46 The doctrine, and the assumptions that it makes, are discussed in Hankinson 2008a. 
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The same is true, Galen thinks, of general states of character. Everybody is subject to 
three distinct types of natural impulse, those associated with desire, those with the emo- 
tions, and those with reason; we exhibit the first from birth, the second only after some 
development, and the third only after a good deal of it. Our characters are fundamentally 
based on these natural and unavoidable instincts; but the extent to which we are able to rise 
above our initial domination by the baser parts of our psychological make-up depends both 
on nature and nurture (PHP V 455-463 = 314,1-320,23 De Lacy; cf. QAM IV 768-769, 
816-821 = 74,21-79,9 = 32,13-33,16): 


Posidonius chides him [sc. Chrysippus] for this too,* and tries to show that the causes of 
all false beliefs in the theoretical sphere «occur as a result of ignorance, in the practical 
sphere»? as a result of the attraction of the affections, but that prior to this there occur 
false opinions due to the weakening of the reasoning part in respect of judgement. For im- 
pulse (hormé) is sometimes produced by a judgement ofthe reasoning part, but more often 
by a motion of the affective part. To these contentions Posidonius reasonably appends the 
observations of the physiognomist: for both in the case of both animals and humans, the 
more broad-chested and warmer are more prone to anger, while the wider-hipped and 
colder are more prone to cowardice. And he says that in different locales men's characters 
differ in no small degree in regard to cowardice and daring, hedonism and industrious- 
ness, since the affective movements of the soul always follow the disposition of the body, 
which is altered in small way by the mixture of the environment. (PHP V 463-464 = 
320,23-322,5 De Lacy) 


The physiognomical references recall Aristotle; and elsewhere Galen makes direct acknowl- 
edgement of the debt (cf. Temp. I 624-626 = 72,10-74,2 Helmreich, which also contains 
the commonplace idea that different animals exhibit different character traits because of 
their differing humoral makeup); the idea that different localities tend to generate different 
personality types Galen also (unsurprisingly) fathers on Hippocrates, in particular the text 
Airs, Waters Places, which he quotes from extensively in QAM (IV 798-805 = 57,14-64,18 
Miiller).49 

These facts are in some sense natural; and the appropriate mixture will differ from in- 
dividual to individual. None the less, the man who subordinates reason to anger is abroga- 
ting his humanity, to the point, Galen claims, of insanity. He tells the pointed story of a 
friend from Gortyn who, while in other respects an admirable man, was none the less prone 
to lose his temper with his servants and assault them while in the grip of anger, and after- 
wards to regret it to the point of asking Galen to whip him for him faults, Galen prescribed a 


47 Namely Chrysippus’s refusal to accept that we have a natural kinship with pleasure and honour, and his belief 
that we are only motivated to seek them as a result of corruption of our rational soul. 

48 This translates the supplement of De Lacy; other editors have proposed different, but essentially equivalent, 
textual additions. Some such supplement seems to be required. 

49 Healso wrote a commentary on it, which survives in Arabic, an edition of which is being prepared by G. Stroh- 
meier. 
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regimen of behavioural therapy aimed at making him conscious of the ugly and dehumani- 
zing effects of the passion: 


I explained to him how the spirit of anger must be disciplined by the word and not with 
whips. And by dint of careful self-monitoring he became a much better person in the space 
ofa year. You ... should be satisfied with quite a small improvement in the right direction in 
the first year. If you continue to withstand the affection and soften your anger, you will 
make more substantial progress in the second year. And if you persevere ... You will notice 
still greater progress towards a dignified life in the third, fourth, fifth years, and beyond. 
It is a shameful thing that a man will toil for year after year to become a good doctor, orator, 
scholar or geometer, but never devote the time to toil to become a good human being. 
(Aff. Dig. V 20-21 = 15,14-16,14 Marquardt) 


Indeed, excessive irascibility is itself a mental illness: 


Anger is nothing less than madness ... men in the grip of it, lash out, kick, tear their 
clothes ... to the point at which, as I said before, they even lose their temper with doors, 
stones and keys, which they shake, bite and kick. You may argue that the latter mare the 
actions of people who actually are mad, whereas your own acts are those of a temperate per- 
son; I would agree that the error ofthose who strike servants is less than that of the others 
and kickers of stones, doors and keys; yet I believe that any act of ferocity perpetrated 
against a human being is a function of a kind of madness, even if only a mild one, or of an 
animal that is savage and devoid of reason. For is not the power of reason the characteristic 
that marks out the human from the other animals? If you wish to remove this and gratify 
the spirit of anger, your life is that of an animal, not a human ... Moderation will be 
achieved when you are no longer a slave to anger, but perform every action by reference to 
the considerations which govern your judgment when made outside the influence of the 
affection. (Aff. Dig. V 22-23 = 16,23-17,24 Marquardt) 


But this is an illness which is responsive to cognitive therapy: 


How can this be made to pass? By awarding yourself the greatest esteem of which it is pos- 
sible to conceive. When all other men are in the grip of anger, to remain free from that 
passion is to demonstrate one’s superiority over the whole of humankind. Perhaps, 
though, you merely want to enjoy the reputation of superiority, but not the reality. This 
is just the same as if one were to want to be actually sick, but to be thought healthy. For 
is not anger a sickness of the soul? Or do you reject the wisdom of the ancients, who gave 
the name “affections of the soul" to these five: grief, rage, anger, desire and fear? (Aff. Dig. 
V 23-24 = 17,24-18,10 Marquardt) 


Galen continues to offer some advice as to how to proceed with this process of self-improve- 
ment which would not be out of place in contemporary behavioural therapy: 


The following appears to me much the best course of action for one who would rid himself 
as far as possible of the above affections. First, on getting up in the morning, one should 
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ask oneself this question, before embarking on the day’s tasks: is it better to live a constant 
slave to the affections, or to employ reason on every occasion? Secondly, the man who de- 
sires to become upright and good must summon to himself someone who will make clear 
to him everything he does wrong ... One should indeed regard this revealer of one’s every 
false step as his saviour and the greatest of his friends. It is also crucial, even if you some- 
times think his criticisms unjust, to preserve your calm, first because he may well have 
a clearer perception than you of each of your errors (as you would in turn of his); but even 
a false criticism will spur you on towards a finer examination of your own actions. Most 
important though, is constantly to stick to the course you have resolved to take, namely 
to preserve your self-esteem. You do this by keeping constantly in mind the ugliness of soul 
of those who are angry, by contrast with the beauty of those are not. (Aff. Dig. V 24-25 = 
18,10-19,10 Marquardt) 


It is by thinking about the dehumanizing nature of anger, by becoming conscious of the 
changes in one’s own dispositions that one wishes to effect, that one begins actually to ef- 
fect those very changes: 


If you act in this way, you may succeed in taming and softening the irrational force of the 
spirited part of the soul, as you would a wild beast. (Aff. Dig. V 26-27 = 20,12-14 Mar- 
quardt) 


The language recalls Plato’s (Rep. IX, 588b-589b), as indeed does his prescription for deal- 
ing with the lowest part of the soul, which is not even capable as such of listening to rea- 
soning: 


One must not attack its natural strength ... But one should cultivate its quality of obedi- 
ence ... The soul in turn must use the spirited faculty against the other faculty, which the 
ancient philosophers called ‘desiderative’, and which rushes without reason towards physi- 
cal pleasure. Itis no less an ugly a sight than the distortion ofa human being through anger, 
to see someone in the grip of lust, greed, drunkenness and gluttony, which are the particu- 
lar actions and affections of the desiderative part of the soul ... In this latter case, there is no 
process of training as there is with the spirited part; its place must be taken by what the 
ancients call ‘discipline’, which consists in not allowing this faculty the enjoyment of its de- 
sires. (Aff. Dig. V 27-28 = 20,21-22,15 Marquardt) 


The beast needs to be starved. But what matters here is that the process is begun, and takes 
its causal initiation from, acts of reason and the will. Even if the atrophying of the out-of- 
control desires of the epithumétikon is to be accounted for in physicalist terms, the impulse 
to it derives from a mental act. And the effect of the suppression of the passions, considered 
under their affective, phenomenal descriptions, is itself physiological: 


One should refrain from excessive passions of the soul - anger, distress, joy, pride, fear, 
envy, anxiety — for these will change the natural composition of the body. (Art of Medicine I 
371 = 351,2-6 Boudon 2000) 
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In other words, if the capacities of the soul are dependent upon the constitution of the body, 
no less, it seems, at least on occasion, can that constitution itself be affected by psychologi- 
cal dispositions. 

But what precisely is the nature of such conflicts? And how are they to be categorized? 
Does Galen mean that any mental conflict of the sort characteristically to be discovered in 
acratic behaviour, for instance, constitutes a mental illness as such? If so what are the re- 
lations that hold, if any, between this sort of mental illness and those which are character- 
ized by cognitive or affective disorders? 

At first sight, the mental condition of the acratic does not seem in any straightforward 
fashion to resemble that of someone suffering severe cognitive disturbance. When I fight 
(and lose) an internal battle over whether to consume the brandy and cigars rather than 
pursue the healthy lifestyle I’m always telling myself is in my own best interests, it does not 
look as though I’m suffering from any cognitive or perceptual disturbance. I act acratically 
neither because I believe I’m Winston Churchill, nor because the brandy seems to me to 
be fruit-juice. Indeed the whole point of the characterization of acrasia from Plato and 
Aristotle onwards is that in some sense the acratic agent does what he does knowingly. 
Of course Plato, and even Aristotle too (in what Richard Robinson rightly characterized as 
one of his more Socratic moments), try to account for acrasia in terms of some kind of fail- 
ure of full knowledge or understanding. But as Aristotle at any rate realised, some sort of 
knowledge that what you are doing is wrong, or against your own best interests, is critical to 
a description of any interesting form of acrasia. It’s only if I am both committed in principle 
against adultery, to adapt one of Aristotle’s own examples, and I also know that you (or I) are 
married (and not to each other), that my none the less succumbing to the temptations of 
illicit sexual delight will qualify me as weak-willed. And that does not, on the face of it, seem 
very similar to the sort of cognitive disturbance and delusion that characterize what we 
would think of as mental illnesses. 

Yet Galen is inclined to accept that part of his Platonic inheritance that considers weak- 
willed behaviour as being at least analogous to, and perhaps even a species (or rather a 
symptom) of mental illness. Is this just a needless categorial confusion? Not necessarily. At 
Aff. Dig. V 28-30 (= 21,25-23,10), Galen discusses, in strikingly Platonic terms, the effects 
on the individual psyche of not maintaining the proper relations between the rational part 
and the two irrational parts, the spirited and the desiderative; in cases where the latter is un- 
disciplined, Galen says, we can be subject to incurable lusts, not just for sex but for other 
forms of indulgence. Here too the prescription is the same - try to habituate yourself so that 
you cease to be subject to such uncontrollable desires, and instead find peace instead of 
craving. The point precisely is that the life of the intemperate man is unbalanced; his urge 
to satisfy his lusts comes at the expense of proper, healthy, balanced living. In short, it in- 
terferes with his exercise of his proper functions as a fully-developed human being. And in 
this sense, the acratic or intemperate man is functionally impaired, just as is the angry 
man, and hence, at any rate if the impairment is of a sufficiently serious and chronic nature, 
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diseased. There is, as it turns out, no equivocation, but rather the consistent deployment, in 
a variety of different spheres, of a single, albeit very general, concept of disease. And this is 
how intemperance and acrasia can qualify as diseases of the soul. 
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Parts of the Soul in Plotinus 


Dealing with “parts” of the soul in Plotinus! is a delicate matter. Plotinus denies emphati- 
cally that the soul itself has any magnitude, echoing Aristotle's criticism of Plato? and cas- 
tigating the Stoics.3 Hence there are no “parts” of the soul in the sense of a division partes 
extra partes which, according to him, applies only to bodies. If this appears a rather trivial 
point at first glance, further difficulties arise upon closer analysis due to the fact that Ploti- 
nus' view of the soul is much more complex than that of Plato, Aristotle or the Stoics. While 
he borrows from all of them, he nevertheless develops an unprecedented conception of the 
soul that pushes some of the boldest claims of his predecessors to the extreme: Plato's 
claim that the soul is separable from the body and immortal, Aristotle's claim that it is a 
form and the Stoics' claim that all souls derive from one soul. 


1 The soul is both indivisible and divisible 


Although Plotinus rejects the idea that the soul is a divisible magnitude like bodies, he is 
very interested in the question of whether the soul is a divisible substance in any sense at 
all. One of his earliest treatises, On the Essence of the Soul I, which follows almost immedi- 
ately on the treatise On the Immortality of the Soul,4 deals precisely with this question. Here 
Plotinus’ claim is that the soul is a sort of substance which is both divisible and indivisible.5 
Its indivisibility is due to its being an intelligible substance, a permanent resident ofthe in- 
telligible world as it were. Since nothing intelligible can be divided in the way sensible mag- 
nitudes and masses can, the soul cannot be divided either. On the other hand, however, the 
soul is not just a resident of the intelligible world who never takes an interest in what is 
going on elsewhere. It is also active outside the intelligible realm, since it animates bodies. 
But body is what is divisible by its very nature. Not only do bodies have parts which are less 
than the whole of which they are parts; but they also occupy different places, so that none of 


I There is no comprehensive study on the question. The closest is Blumenthal 1971; see also Blumenthal 1993 
and 1996. 

2 Aristotle, De anima, 1.2, 407a2ff. 

3 Plotinus, Enn. IV.7[2].3-8; IV.2[4].2.4-35. 

4 Nr. 4 and Nr. 2 respectively according to Porphyry's chronological list of Plotinus’ treatises. See Emilsson 
1990. 

5 Cf Enn. IV.2[4].1.62-63: ÔuoŬ uegLoTÀ te «ai AuegLotog púors. IV.2[4].2.40: ueueotouévov xai duéototov. 
(Throughout this article I quote the Greek text of the Enneads according to Plotini Opera, edd. P. Henry and 
H.-R. Schwyzer, I-III, Oxford, 1964-1982; if I adopt a different reading, I indicate it in the footnootes). 
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them nor any of their parts can be in several places at the same time.Ó A soul which ani- 
mates a body, not being itself a body, neither has such parts nor occupies a place. Neverthe- 
less, insofar as it animates a body we can say that it “becomes divisible in bodies.” This does 
not mean that the soul itself is divisible into parts. It means that if we take different parts of 
an animated body each of these parts will be animated by the same soul, “so that when 
bodies are divided, the form in them is divided too, but nonetheless it is as a whole in each 
of the divided parts, becoming many and remaining the same.” 

In this sense there is a sort of divisibility of the soul due to the fact that the soul ani- 
mates bodies which are divisible. This sort of divisibility, however, does not split the soul 
itself into different parts. Rather it shows how the whole operates in different bodies or dif- 
ferent parts of one body. Therefore, instead of speaking of division into different parts it 
would be more appropriate to speak of the ubiquity of the same whole. Even so we must 
bear in mind that it is only from the point of view of different parts of the body that what is 
actually a whole appears to be in different places at the same time. This is why the soul can 
be termed “both indivisible and divisible”: indivisible in itself but divisible in bodies.’ Being 
both indivisible and divisible at the same time, the soul differs in its nature from what is only 
indivisible as well as from what is only divisible, i.e. from the intelligible and from the bodily. 


2 Indivisible and divisible parts of the soul 


The question of the divisibility of the soul has for Plotinus an important exegetical dimen- 
sion. When he says that the soul “becomes divisible in bodies” he is quoting Plato. The 
quote is taken from the account of the creation of the world soul by the Demiurge in Plato’s 
Timaeus. The sentence Plotinus has in mind and quotes verbatim at the end of the Enn. 
IV.2[4] runs as follows: ts Guegiotov xai Gel xoà và oovà EXOVONS xal Tig MEL TA 0w- 
uata yryvouévng ueotoríjs Toltov gE dudotv ovvexeedoato ovoias ei6oc.9 As Plotinus 
makes clear on several occasions’? he reads this sentence as follows: “Out of a nature which 
is indivisible and always in the same state and of a nature which becomes divisible in the 
realm of bodies, from both of them, he mixed a third kind of substance.”" On this account 


6 Cf. Enn. IV.2[4].1.12-17. 

7 Emn. IV.2[4].1.34-36: Hote Õlargovuévæv TOV owuátwv ueo(Ceo00t EV xod TO £v adTOIS Eldog, SAOV ye IV 
èv EXAOTO TOV HEQLOHEVT@V civar TOAAG TO ATO yıyöuevov. Translation after Armstrong (Plotinus, with an Eng- 
lish translation by A. H. Armstrong, I-VII, Cambridge, Mass. / London, 1978-1988). 

8 Cf. Enn. IV.2[4].1.64-66. Here Plotinus says that it is “divisible because it is in all parts of that in which it is” 
and “indivisible because in all of them it is whole and in everyone of them it is whole.” Cf. Emilsson 2005. 

9 Emn. IV.2[4].2.49-52 = Plato, Tim. 35a1-4. 

1o Cf. Enn. IV.9[8].2.26-28; III.4[15].6.35; IV.1[21].10-11; VI.4[22].4.27-32; IV.3[27].4.12-13; 19.1-8; 19.30-32; 
1.1[53].8.10—-15. 

i1 A more natural reading and one which fits better Plato’s own intentions runs as follows: “Both from a nature 
which is indivisible and always in the same state and from a divisible nature which comes into being in the realm 
of bodies he mixed a third kind of substance.” 
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the soul is a blend of two kinds of being. But while Plato seems to have meant that the whole 
of the soul was such a blend and that this blend was made of an intelligible and a bodily 
ingredient,” Plotinus interprets his words in his own way. There are two points in particu- 
lar to be stressed. First, as Plotinus distinguishes two kinds of divisibility, that of the bodies 
and that of the souls “becoming divisible” in bodies,’ he takes it for granted that only the 
latter kind of divisibility is meant here. That is to say that, according to Plotinus’ interpre- 
tation of the Timaeus 35a, there is definitely nothing divisible in the sense of a division of 
bodies that enters the substance of the soul. Second, the blend of which the soul consists is 
not a homogenous mixture. This point is not evident in the earlier treatise IV.2[4] but it 
emerges with clarity in later treatises IV.1[21] and IV.3[27]. The point is that only a soul 
which animates a body “becomes divisible,” while there is always “a part” of the soul which 
never becomes involved in the animation of the body and hence never “becomes divisible.” 
This is why, as Plotinus puts it in chapter 19 of the Enn. IV.3[27], the indivisible and the di- 
visible are not fused into a uniform blend (ovy wc ëv xoåðevta) but remain different from 
one another and compose a whole of parts (wg OAov èx uégov) each of which is “pure and 
separate in its power."'^ While the whole of the soul is such a compound of two parts rather 
than a blend, it is the divisible part, as Plotinus specifies, which is like a blend (oiov 
x000€v) of itself and of the power which emanates from the indivisible part of the soul, be- 
cause the part of the soul which “becomes divisible in bodies” is both divisible and indivis- 
ible.5 

So as we see there are two different “parts” of the soul: one always remains indivisible 
while the other becomes divisible in bodies. These parts are distinct from one another and 
together they form a whole. Neither of them, however, has a magnitude, the second one is 
dependent on the first one and only the second one has a relationship with bodies. This two- 
fold scheme fits Plotinus' view that there is a part of the soul which never abandons the 
intelligible realm and another part which animates bodies.'6 


12. Plato's full account says that it is a blend of two kinds - indivisible and divisible — of being, sameness and dif- 
ference, cf. Tim. 35a1-b1 and Cornford 1937, 59-66. On different interpretations of Tim. 35a in Antiquity cf. Bris- 
son 1994, 270-306; on Plotinus' interpretation cf. Schwyzer 1935, Phillips 2002, 241-247, Mesch 2005. 

13 In the Enn. IV.2[4] he calls them respectively “primarily divisible” and “not primarily divisible”: ta newtwg 
WEQLOTE (1.1712) and AAN ... PUOLS, HEQLOTN HEV OD TOMTWC, VONEQ và OWUATA, ueototi] ye uiv yıyvouevn £v 
toic OWLAOLV (1.3234). 

14 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].19.27—30: AAO oa EXATEQOV TO ÜUEQLOTOV xai LEQLOTOV, xai OLY Òs Ev ZOADEVTA, GAN’ Ws 
ÓXov EX LEEDV ExaTEQov xaðagoð xai xooic TH óvváuet. 

15 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].19.30-34: ei UEVTOL xai TO TEOL và OMUCTO YLYVOLEVOV LEQLOTOV TAG Tic Eva óvvdpeoc 
&yeı TO GUEQLOTOV, SUVATAL TO AUTO TODTO AUEQLOTOV xoi LEQLOTOV civar, otov xoa £v èE abrot te xai tig eic 
aùtò éovons Avwdev óvváópeoc. 

16 Cf. IV.8[6].8.1-7; IV.1[21].12-17 et alibi. 
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3 All souls are one soul 


Another aspect of Plotinus’ view on the soul must be taken into account. There is according 
to him a sort of unity of all souls. The unity of the part of the soul which “becomes divisible in 
bodies” is, as we saw, granted by the unifying power of the soul’s indivisible part. But the first 
level of the soul’s “becoming divisible in bodies” consists in the difference between souls of 
different bodies. How can the soul, being an indivisible substance, be said to be divisible 
among different bodies? This is one of the questions Plotinus raises in the treatise IV.3[27] 
edited by Porphyry under the heading On Difficulties About the Soul I. Here he writes: 


But in the case of the soul which is termed “divisible in the domain of bodies,” ascertaining 
that it is a sort of unity (Ev tı eivat) may occasion many difficulties.” 


The way out of these difficulties which Plotinus indicates is this: 


Unless we make this unity (ëv) stand by itself without falling into body and we say that all 
souls, the soul of the universe as well as the other souls, come from that unity as if, up toa 
certain point, they lived all together and were one soul because they belonged to no particu- 
lar thing and as if they were suspended by their edges from above and stroked down this 
way and that ...8 


This passage gives us a vivid picture of how Plotinus conceives of a higher unity of souls 
which in the sensible world animate different bodies. These bodies are of two kinds: the 
body of this world as a whole on the one hand and bodies of animated beings within this 
world on the other. Accordingly there are two kinds of souls “becoming divisible in the 
domain of bodies”: the world soul and souls of particular living beings within the world. All 
these souls are linked together by their higher “indivisible” part, which never descends into 
bodies. 

Let us consider more closely the unity which, at a higher level, links all souls together. 
What sort of unity is it? Much the same one as that which, according to Plotinus, is charac- 
teristic of the intelligible being as such. This unity is not an absolute simplicity but a unified 
plurality. It is a whole consisting of parts that is nonetheless present as a whole in every 
part.'9 Thus, even what is “indivisible” has distinct “parts,” but these parts are all “always at 
once,”?° i.e. not separate one from another by space or time. Such is, according to Plotinus, 


17 Enn. IV.3. [27].4.12-14: Ei 8€ ths puys ths Aeyouevng WeQuotijs eivat xoxà COUATA TOVTO TÒ Ev TI elvat 
TAOS MOAMAS àv yov E&tOELAS. 

18 Enn. IV.3. [27].4.14-19: el un) ts TO èv Ev ovrjoetev èp’ Eautod u Titov eic OMe, ett’ && &xelvov tas máoac, 
TI Te 100 ÓXov xai Tas GAAS, UEXOL vwóc otov ovvotoac <AAANAaLG> xol ulav TH UNÖEVÖG tivos yivecOau, oic 
6 nEgaoıv adTHV EENoTHUEVAGS [xal ovvotoac GAM)AaLS] TES TO &vo WSL xoi WSL EMIBGAAEL ... 

19 Cf. Enn. IV.9[8].5. 

20 Cf. Enn. IV.3.[27].4.9-12: &ri uèv oov tod vod Eregömt xooiGouévov Eavtod xata uéon uota. dm 
GHA, óvvov dé óuo0 Get — AUEQLOTOG YAO Gv ein atr] Å ovota — Oddenia TOLAUTN àv ÅTOQÍA XATÉYOL ... 
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the unity of the intellect (votc). Such is also the unity of the “indivisible part” of the soul. 
The soul at its “upper edge” is like the intellect. As a genuine resident of the intelligible 
world it shares in that sort of unified plurality which is characteristic of the divine intellect 
as a whole. For Plotinus this means that if there is a unity of all souls in the intelligible 
realm it must be a unity of all particular souls being “together” in one soul, in much the 
same way as all parts of the divine intellect are “always at once” in one divine intellect. 

In his early treatise IV.8[6] Plotinus clearly is inferring the plurality ofindividual souls 
from the plurality of the intellect: 


Now since the whole intellect in the realm of thought is a whole and encompasses every- 
thing - for this is what we call the intelligible place - and since there exist also intellectual 
powers and individual intellects encompassed in it — for it is not only one but one and 
many - there had to be also many souls and one soul, i.e. many different souls coming 
from one soul.?! 


Actually, Plotinus holds that the individuality of individual souls is not abolished in the 
unity which they form together in the intelligible world.?? This is why he takes a serious in- 
terest in the vexed question of whether or not there exist ideas of individuals. His own 
answer to this question is that they exist because differences between numerically different 
souls are ultimately rooted in the plurality of individual intellects encompassed within the 
divine intellect as a whole. So the individuality of numerically individual souls is not due to 
their becoming divisible in bodies. It is due to the intrinsic plurality of what constitutes the 
basic unity ofthe indivisible part of all individual souls. In his later treatise IV.3[27] Plotinus 
is quite explicit on this point and we may assume that this was his constant view: 


Buthow will there still be one soul which is yours, one which is the soul ofthis man, and one 
which is another's? Shall we suppose that it is his just according to its lower part whereas 
according to its higher part it is not his but it belongs to that [sc. to the intellect]? On this 
assumption, however, there will be Socrates as long as he is in body and the same will hold 
for the soul of Socrates. He will perish in the very moment in which he attains the best [sc. 
the intellect]. But no real being perishes. Since there [sc. in the intellect] too the intellects do 
not perish by passing into a unity because they are not divided in a bodily way but each of 


21 Enn. IV.8. [6].3.6-12: Övtog votvvv zxavtóc vod EV TH Tig vorjoeoc TOMW lov TE xai TAVTOG, Sv ù xóouov 
vontov NEUEN, Övtv dE xai THV Ev TOUTW xegieyouévov VOEQMV SUVELEMV xai vóov TOV KADERAOTA — oU 
vào eic uövog, GAN’ eic xai mohoi — xoAXóc Löcı xai yuyàs xai uiav eivaı, xol èx vfjc puc tàs xoAAac 
Oi. jóoovs ... 

22 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].3.25-29: &xel xal ötav èv &xelvo Å TH Tome [sc. f] vy], eis Evmow &Adelv và và åváyxn, 
eineg EMEOTOAOY’ otoadstoa yào OVdEV LETAED Exel, elc ve vov &X00000 NELOOTAL, xoi KEUOOHEIDA votar 
oOx. AmoAMuuEevn, GAN’ Ev £otıv dupo xai Svo. 

23 Cf. Enn. V.7[18]. For the modern scholarly debate on the question of the individuality in Plotinus see Rist 1963, 
Blumenthal 1966, Mamo 1969, Blumenthal 1971, 112-133, Armstrong 1977, Ferrari 1997, Ferrari 1998, Rist 1970, 
Kalligas 1997, O’Meara 1999, Nikulin 2005, Vassilopoulou 2006, Aubry 2008, Tornau 2009, Sikkema 2009, 
Wolfe 2010. 
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them remains in otherness, keeping the identity of its being. So in this way each soul 
depends immediately on its intellect because souls are rational expressions ofintellects, un- 
folding further than they do. Itis as iffrom little they became much, since they are linked to 
each of these intellects by an indivisible little part of theirs, but they already willed to be 
divided. And because they could not go up to a complete division, they keep identity as well 
as difference, and each of them remains one and all of them are one at once.^4 


We may then infer that in a sense there are “parts” even in what is the basic unity of all souls, 
their common root in the divine intellect. These parts are rational expressions of individual 
intellects encompassed within the whole of the divine intellect and forming there a unified 
plurality. Since this plurality is unified in the way in which the plurality of intelligible forms 
is unified in the one divine intellect, Plotinus holds that all souls are one soul. And since this 
one soul is an encompassing whole Plotinus often names it the “whole” or “universal” soul 


(OA) uy). 


4 The whole soul and partial souls 


This whole or universal soul, while being itself an integral part of the intelligible realm, has 
a special status because of its position at the lowest edge of it. This is so because the soul is 
that part of the intelligible world through which the latter, while remaining entirely undim- 
inished, goes out of itself. At this level the difference between intellect and soul consists 
precisely in the capacity of the soul not only to remain in the intellect but also to go out of it. 
From the point of view of the divine intellect itself this capacity is like an external expression 
of its internal power, an outward addition produced by the intensity of its inner life. But 
from the point of view of that which actually departs from the intellect this capacity proves 
to be rather a sort of weakness. For in the intellect everything is fully engaged in the think- 
ing life and every part of the intellect is grasping its totality. The entire life of the intellect 
consists in this sort of concentration, which is the intellect’s own way of attaining unity. To 
do anything else would mean to relax this concentration by dividing attention between the 
intellect and something else. Yet this is precisely what the soul does when it goes out of the 
intellect to animate bodies. Characteristic of Plotinus’ doctrine of the soul, however, is the 
claim that in doing this the soul does not leave the intelligible and does not cease to be fully 


24 Enn. IV.3[27].5.1-14: "AXAd ns ët Å MEV 07, Å 68 TOBSE, Å 6$ GAAOV Eotau; AQ’ oUv TODSE uèv KATE TO xo, 
où TODÖE Ö£, GAN éxeivou xatà TO dvo; GAN otto ye TMxedtys uév Zotar Stav Ev oou xoi T] TMxEdTOUS 
apoya] amodeitan dé, Stav udALotTa yevytaL Ev TH GElotH. T] Amoheitaı oùðèv vOv Óvrov: Emel «üxei OL VOES OLX 
ANOAODVTAL, STL ur] ELOL ooo Oc LEUEQLOLLEVOL, eic Ev, GAAG LeveL ERAOTOV Ev ETEQOTHTL EXOV TO AUTO 6 £ouv 
eivat. ottw Tolvuv xai yuyai éosEfjc xa0' Exaotov vodv ënotnuévor, Adyou võv oðoa val £&eUwyuévot 
UdhAOV f| £xeivou oiov TOAD $E ÖAlyov yevóuevou, ovvadric TH hiyo ovooL ANLEQEOTEOW éxeivov £xáovo, 
ueolLeoda Non HeANoaoaı xai oo Suvepeva elc sv LEQLOLOT lEvAL, TO TADTOV xai ETEQOV OWLOVOOL, LEVEL TE 
EXGOTH EV xai OUOd Ev TOL. 
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engaged in the thinking life. Instead, it becomes doubled by another part ofthe soul which 
does. It is only this other — lower — part which pays attention to bodies. In doing so it loses 
the sort of unity which its upper part conserves. Since it turns its attention towards the sen- 
sible, the intelligible in its totality is no longer present to it. Consequently the lower soul 
does not retain the same sort of unity as the higher one. It is no more the “whole” or “uni- 
versal” soul. It splits into different “partial” souls animating different bodies. 

The “division” of the universal soul into individual souls at the level of the sensible 
world, however, is not as immediate and as harsh as one could imagine. As we already saw, 
the first division of the soul “becoming divisible in bodies” is that between the soul animat- 
ing the whole of the sensible world, i.e. the world soul, and all other souls. The distinction 
between the world soul and the souls of individual living beings within the world is basi- 
cally the same in Plotinus as in Plato. But the difference is that, in Plotinus, both the world 
soul and the souls of particular living beings derive from the whole or universal soul. This is 
why Plotinus names them “sisters” (GdeAdat),?5 children of the universal soul as it were. In 
a sense they are to be situated at the same level because they both animate bodies. But there 
is also a remarkable difference between them because the world soul animates the entire 
body of the world while the other souls only animate parts of this whole. In this respect the 
world soul has priority over the souls of living beings within the world. Its attention re- 
mains directed towards the whole of the intelligible world.?° This makes it, after all, similar 
to its mother, the whole soul in the intelligible world.?7 But despite their similarity, which 
consists in having their attention turned not to a part but to the whole, there is a clear dif- 
ference between them, because the whole soul is a unity of all souls, which the world soul is 
not, and because the former has no body to rule over, while the latter does. 

Besides the communion of their common origin there is a communion between the 
world soul and other individual souls even at the level of the sensible world. Plotinus re- 
peatedly says that all souls descending into the sensible world first remain "together" in the 
celestial region.?® It is as if the unity of all souls in the intelligible realm had an extension in 
the communion between the world soul and other individual souls in the sensible realm. 
For Plotinus this communion is symbolized by Plato's myth of the heavenly procession of 
all souls in his Phaedrus.29 At this first level of their descent all souls partake in the ani- 
mation of this world as a whole, still sharing in the contemplation of the whole of the intel- 
ligible realm, which the world soul will never cease to contemplate.3° It is only as some of 


25 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].6.13; see also 11.9[33].18.16. See the commentary on Enn. IV.3[27].1-8 by Helleman-Elgersma 
1980. 
26 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].6.15-16. 

27 Sometimes it is hard to guess whether Plotinus has in mind this higher universal soul or the world soul when 
he is speaking, with his typical neglect of fixed terminology, about a öAn poy. 

28 Cf. Enn. IV.8[6].4.6—10; IV.3[27].17.8-10. 

29 Cf. Phdr. 246b sqq. On Plotinus' use of this passage see D'Ancona 2003, 139-140 and 152-153. 

30 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].4.21-22; 6.11-12. 
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them descend further into the bodily realm that this communion disintegrates and the 
souls which will animate separate bodies within the world split from it. If the presence of all 
souls in the sensible world, which is a body divisible into parts, already implies that the soul 
exhibits the sort of “divisibility in bodies” we spoke about earlier, the detachment of indi- 
vidual souls from their communion with the world soul makes this divisibility even more 
pronounced. What happens at this level is that individual souls direct their attention to parts 
of the body of the world and take these parts to be theirs. In doing so they become particular 
souls looking after particular bodies. Since they no longer pay attention to the whole but to a 
part they lose the capacity to grasp the whole of the intelligible reality, a capacity which they 
possessed while remaining in communion with the world soul. In this way they definitely 
become “partial,” being henceforth engaged with particular bodies. Let us quote Plotinus 
himself describing this shifting of the souls’ attention from the intelligible whole to a bodily 
part: 


But they change from the whole to being a part and belonging to themselves, and, as if they 
were tired of being together with others, they each go to their own. Now when a soul does 
this for a long time, flying from the All and standing apart in distinctness, and does not 
look towards the intelligible, it has become a part and is isolated and weak and fusses and 
looks towards a part and in its separation from the whole it embarks on one single thing 
and flies from everything else. It comes to and turns to that one thing which is battered by 
the totality of things in every way. It has left the whole and governs an individual being with 
great difficulty. For now it has come into contact with and is caring for external things and 
is present to them and sinks deep into them. 


In this way the soul becomes uegunn, a “partial soul”: 


... even if it does not belong to this body, still a soul which is said to belong in some way or 
other to this body comes out of a totality to be partial in a sense. For its activity is no longer 
directed to the whole although it belongs to the whole ... And so this soul, which belongs to 
the whole intelligible universe and hides as a part in the whole, leapt out, we might say, 
from the whole to a part and actualises itself as a part in it ... For the soul when it is alto- 
gether apart is particular without being particular, but when it is separated — not spatially, 
but when it becomes an individual being in its activity — it is a part, not the whole, though 
even so it is in another way a whole ...3 


31 Enn. IV.8[6].4.10-21: ueraßdANovoaı dé èx TOD ÓAov eic TO 1EDOG TE civar Xai EAUTOV xai otov xópivovoat TO 
ovv GhAw eivat &vooroootiow eic TO Eautdv éxdoty. Stav 61] voto Sid yoóvov zov Pev'yovoa tò zv xai TH 
Staxetoet ANOOTÄOA. xal [UN MOOS TO VONTOV PAETY, UEQOS yevouévn LOVOTTAL ve xal &oO0evet xoi TOAUTOEGY- 
uovei xai MEDS uéooc PrETEL xad và And TOD hov YWOQLOUM Evög Tivos émfàoa xai TO (Xo ev Puyotoa, 80- 
0000. xal oteadetoa sic tò Ev Exelvo MANTTOUEVOV Ind TOV [6LOV xai] xàvrov, Tod TE GOV AnEom xoi TO 
RAVEXAOTOV LETC MEQLOTAGEWS iome èpanrtouévy dy xai Oeoamevovoa tà EEWHEV xai xagoboa xai 600a 
avtod mohd eic tò eiow. Translation after Armstrong, modified. 

32 Enn. VI.4[22].16.22-35: GAN’ oov uxt] vote AEYoLLEVN ózo000v HEQLAN WG èx TOU TAVTög yivetar T] yào 
eveQyEla AVTIS OVXETL MEDS TO ÓXov xainEQ ToD ÖAov otornc, oneg àv Ei Emiotnung SANs obong xoà TL 
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5 Not soul in the body but body in the soul 


A further partition ofthe soul becoming divisible in bodies takes place when a partial soul 
actually “sinks deep” into a particular body. It is only at this level that it will be a question 
of “parts” of the soul in the usual sense of this term such as it applies to Plato’s, Aristotle’s 
or the Stoics’ doctrine of different parts of the soul. For Plotinus, however, the basic prob- 
lem to be solved at this level is still the question in what sense can a soul be said to be ina 
body. We must still bear in mind that the “divisible” part of the soul is not a divisible mag- 
nitude and that even if it “becomes divisible in bodies” it does not become a body. It can- 
not, therefore, be in a body as in a place.33 But how, then, it is “present to” (n&ogouv) the 
body? 

Once again, Plotinus’ answer is that a soul cannot be “present to” a body otherwise 
than as a whole which “becomes divisible” just from the point of view of the body. We can- 
not say, therefore, that the soul - viz. the divisible part of it — is contained within the body, 
or that a particular part of it is contained within a particular part of the body. Rather 
we have to say that the body participates in the soul}4 and that different parts of the body 
do so in a different way.35 This is why, according to Plotinus, Plato says in the Timaeus that 
the Demiurge did not put the soul into the body but on the contrary the body into the 
soul.3¢ 

So the “descent” of the divisible part of the soul into a particular body is, according to 
Plotinus, to be understood in terms of the Platonic theory of participation, the soul being a 
participated form and the body a particular participant. This is the only way, Plotinus 
thinks, to preserve the soul from becoming divisible in the same way as a magnitude or as a 
body, i.e. from becoming itself bodily. To describe the relationship between soul and body, 
however, Plotinus prefers the metaphor of light and illumination to the technical language 
of participation. Thus he states: 


Hewonua 6 Emiormumwv éveoyet 10 8’ drya006v AUTO Åv TH &ruornuovi OD Xatd TL THs £x, AAG xoà Thv 
nõãoav iv éyet. nal Tolvuv atty tot mavtds ooa xóouov vontoŭ xoi èv TH SAM TÒ u£ooc ANOKXEUNTOVOA otov 
&E£00oev èx Tod Mavto¢ eic u£ooc, eic 6 &veoyet EauTi uéooc Sv, olov ci THQ AV Xaleıv óvvápevov LLXQOV TL 
xaíew d&vayxdCotto naltoı nãoav Éyov tiv Sbvanıv. Zot yag f| Woy] Yogic näven Oboe éxcoty ovy Exdom, 
ötav Sé SiaxouOf] od tom, GAM eveoyeia yévntar TO xa0£xaorov, uotoá Tig ouv, OD xüoa, xaiTOL xoi óc 
doa Toonov AAAov ... Translation after Armstrong, modified. 

33 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].20,10-11: ÖAwg uèv otv ObSEV THY Tis YUXTjs HEOWV OVSE nãoav Hatéov cc èv TOM eivat 
To owuarı. See the whole discussion in the chapters 20-22 of this treatise; on its background see Blumenthal 
1968, Giardina 2009. 

34 Cf. Enn. III.9[13].3.1-2: H nãoa puyi obdapod éyéveto obdé NAdEV: OSE yào Tv SOV’ GAG TO oua 
YELTOVTOAV HETEAABEV avri ... 

35 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.1-2: tod owuatos mepwtouévov TOD ELWUXOU UNO ts YUXÄS AAO doc HETAAAL- 
Baveıv adtot tò uéooc. 

36 Cf. Enn. III.9[13].3.2-4; IV.3[27].22.7—12; Plato, Tim. 3648-e3. 
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Are we to say then that when the soul is present to body it is present as fire is present to air? 
For this too like soul is present without being present, and is present throughout the whole 
and does not mix with any part of it, and stays still itself while the air flows past. And when 
the air goes outside the place where the light is, it departs without retaining anything of it, 
but while it is under the light it is illuminated, so that one can rightly say here too that the 
air is in the light rather than the light in the air.37 


This is to say that the divisible part of the soul, even when it “sinks deep” into the body, 
retains this sort of unity which comes to it from its indivisible part so that it does not really 
mingle with the body. What actually happens at this level is a sort of fragmentation of its 
powers due to different capacities of the body to take part in it. The soul animating a body 
cannot put into effect all ofthe powers which it has qua soul. It can activate in it just those 
which the body needs to be endowed with in order to be a living body3* and just those which 
the body is apt to receive.39 Not just any body is apt to become a living body, and different 
parts of a living body have different aptitudes to become suitable instruments of life. This is 
why there are different functions of the psychic life at the level of an animated body. It is not 
due to different “parts of soul" being active in it but to differences in the organisation of the 
body which *receives" the soul, i.e. which takes part in it as in a whole. This scheme allows 
Plotinus to maintain that psychic life exhibits a basic unity even at this level, a unity which 
is rooted above this level. 


6 The sensitive soul 


It is in the long treatise On Difficulties About the Soul I-II that we find the most explicit dis- 
cussion of how the soul's powers which endow a body with life become differentiated in the 
body. In explaining this Plotinus starts with sense-perception as the fullest expression of the 
presence of the soul to the body.4° This corresponds to his general scheme according to 
which the body's vital functions are imitations of higher activities of the soul at a lower level. 
Thus, sense-perception is a sort of imitation, making use of the capacities of bodily 
organs and of the higher activity of reasoning which does not involve the body at all. Since 
from a general point ofview a human being is animated "from above" Plotinus first describes 


37 Emn. IV.3[27].22.1-7: "AQ oov ovo datéov, Stav yvy] ooo TAF, TaQeivar AUTHV óc TÒ TE TAQEOTL 
1 dou xai yào ad xoi voto TAEOV ot záoeot xa àv Aou TAEOdV oVöevi ulyvurau xal Éouae u&v AUTO, TO SE 
mapaooet xoi Stav £Eo yévytat Tod èv © TO Hac, AntjAdev obdév yov, Ewe é &ovw HNO TO óc, MEPMTLOTAL, 
Mov’ ods Éyew xai EvtadOa Aéyew, oc 6 ING Ev và Hott, NEO TO óc èv tH Atoı. Translation after Armstrong, 
modified. A thorough discussion of this paradoxical relationship is developed by Plotinus in the treatises VI.4—5 
[22-23]. For an in-depth analysis of them see Tornau 1998. 

38 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].22.12-14. 

39 Cf Enn. IV.3[27].22.15-24.4. 

40 On the sensitive soul in Plotinus see Blumenthal 1971, 67—79, on Plotinus' theory of sense-perception see 
Emilsson 1988 and on the concept of the soul's powers see Militello 2009. 
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this highest level of the presence of the soul to the body. In IV.3.[27].22.14-23.35 he deals in 
detail with sense-perception and its differentiation in terms of the parts ofan animated body. 

We have, he says, to avoid speaking of powers (Suvauetc) of the soul being “situated” 
(Eviögvdevta) in certain parts of the body or in the body as a whole. Rather the faculty of 
sense-perception (TO aioOnttxdv) is present to everything which perceives. But there are 
different acts (£v£o yeu) of sense-perception in different parts of a perceiving body. So if we 
can say that the power or faculty of sense-perception as a whole is present to the whole of 
the perceiving body, a more detailed description will state that different organs of a perceiv- 
ing body have different aptitudes (&£ritnöeiötng) to act as instruments of this power so that 
the latter will actualise itself in different acts of sense-perception as if there were a special 
kind of perceptive power in each of the five organs of sense-perception: a visual power in 
the eyes, an auditory power in the ears, a gustatory power in the tongue, an olfactory power 
in the nose and a tactile power in the whole of the perceiving body.4! Nevertheless, the fact 
that different acts of sense-perception are distributed between different parts of the body, 
which function as their instruments, does not mean that particular perceptive powers are 
situated in these parts, as if the power of sense-perception were torn apart by them. 

So there is a basic unity underlying the plurality of different kinds of sense-perception 
and this unity has no particular localisation in the body, though some parts of the body may 
be better fitted to receive its activity. On these lines Plotinus tries to take into account theories 
that situate the centre of the sense-perception in the brain. His first step is to confront the ar- 
guments of the physiologists who point out the role of the nerves and their connection with 
the brain. Ifit is primarily in the nerves, he argues, that the power of sense-perception and of 
impulse works and if the nerves have their starting-point in the brain, we still have to say that 
itis only the act of sense-perception which starts there because the organ of sense-perception 
has its beginnings there, and not that the power of sense-perception is situated there.4? Ploti- 
nus’ second step is to confront Plato’s account in the Timaeus which, it must be said, does not 


41 Em. IV.3[27].22.14-23.9: ov 6€ deltau [sc. TO COOMA TOV Ts Wuyi|s Öuvanewv], vaüvo. ragelvau, xod tagelvau 
00x Eviögud&vra tois u£oeotw MÜTOD OVS’ aŭ và SAM, xai MEd EV aicOnow nagelvaı navti v ato0ovouévo 
16 aicOntLxdv, MEd¢ dé Eveoyeiag Ñn AAO GAAM. Aéyw 68 6e TOD owuatos neQotiouévov Tod EupvXov Ind 
Tts Wuxiis GAO GAAMS ueraraußaveıv AdTOT uégoc: xal xoxà thv TOD GEYaVODU Eds TO Éoyov EmiTNSELOTHTG, 
Öbvanıv TI ztooot]xovoav eic TO Éoyov ANOÖLÖOUOOY, otto ToL Aeyeodaı THY LEV Ev ÖBOaAUoIg SUVA thv 
doatixiy eivat, thv 8’ èv dol thv dnovorumv, xai yevotua]v èv yAoon, Sopenow £v Qt, thv dé éwx]v èv 
TOVTL TAQETVOL TES YOO vorm Ti GvTiANWL TEV TO OOUG SEYaVOV TH yvy Elvan. Cf. also IV.9[8].3.20-21: Å 
aio0notc 00% Ev AOL Tolg u£oseotw óuoia. On the role of bodily organs in sense-perception see also IV.4[28].23. 
42 Emn. IV.3[27].23. 9-21: tov ð antır@v doydvov Ev TEMTOLC vois vego Svte@v, å 51] xai TEOS thy xivnorv 
tov oov thy Sivauty &yeı, Evtad0a tig totadtys Sovons EauTiyy, KEXOUEVWV è Gd &yxeoóXov TOV veboov, 
Ti tis aicOijoews xol óoufjc Koyhv xoi Aoc xavróc vot Cov ~vtatOa Eecav égovtes, oo ónXAovón oi 
Goyal vv Ógyóvov, Exel MaQeivat TO xoroóuevov TLOéUEVOL — BEATLOV è Aéyew tv Cox vfi &veoyetag tis 
Ovvópecc éxet — ÖOev yoo Fuge utvetoOar TO doyavov, &xei Ker olov Evanegelöcodoı thv Suva tod 
TEXVITOV èxeivny tiv v óoyávo zxoóodoooov, UGAAOV 88 Od TH óbvaquv — avrayod yao T] Öbvanız — &xet dé 
tis &veoyelag T] oy, o0 Å Koxh Tod ópyóvov. On the background of this passage in Galen and in Alexander of 
Aphrodisias see Tieleman 1998. 
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fit at all with his own theory because Plato makes the brain not only a central organ of sense- 
perception but first and foremost a seat of reasoning.^ Plotinus has in mind a different pic- 
ture in which the reasoning faculty has nothing to do with the body and hence is not active 
anywhere within the body.4+ The brain, according to Plotinus, is that part of the body where 
the faculty of sense-perception starts acting. Only in this particular sense can this faculty be 
said to be “situated” (&xe(vo tovto) in the brain. The ancients — Plato and others — put it 
there at the top ofthe head, says Plotinus, because it has to be “above” the other powers acting 
“below” it and because it has to communicate with reason, which is “above” it.45 Thus the 
sensitive soul is a “part” of the soul with which the body is endowed primarily in that part 
which is most receptive to such an activity.4° Nevertheless, while there is no communion be- 
tween reason and the body, there is a communion between the sensitive power and reason, 
the sensitive faculty being a kind of soul able to produce acts of apprehension (dvruAnyeıs) of 
reason.4 This is to say that the sensitive faculty "situated" — i.e. active — in the brain partici- 
pates, through acts of apprehension, in the reasoning part of the soul (tò AoyiCóuevov). 
Thus one can say in the end that “the whereabouts" ofthe sensitive faculty, namely the brain, 
has a sort of share in the reasoning part of the soul.4? In this way Plotinus tries to explain 
(away) Plato’s assertion in the Timaeus that the reasoning soul is situated in the brain. In fact 
no part of the soul is situated anywhere in the body, certainly not the reasoning part. All that 
can be said is, on the one hand, that the brain has a special aptitude for acting as an instru- 
ment of the power of sense-perception and, on the other hand, that there exists a commu- 
nion between this power and reason, so that the latter may appear to be “there” in the brain. 


43 Cf. Tim. 44d; 69d-e; 73c. 

44 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].19.24—7; 22.10-11; 23.29. 

45 Enn. IV.3[27].23.21-27: &nei ovv f] tot alodaveodaı Sivas xai Å tod óouv Yuxiis obong aioOntfic xol 
bavraotırfs [vous] Erdvw &avrfjc eiye Tov Adyov, cg àv yewovotoa xoóc TO xéávo OV abc] EnAvo, Tau 
ètéOn tois MaAaLOIs èv xoic AxQoLs TOD Cov navrog Ei Ths Rebafis, óc 0000 00% èv TH Eyxepcho, GAM dg èv 
TOUTH TH ALOONTIAO, 6 Ev v &yxedahw Exeivog tovto. In this sentence I take with H-S 1] tot alodaveodaı 
dbvautc as a subject of yettovotoa, abt and étéOn pace Ficino, Bréhier, Harder, Theiler, Armstrong, Igal who 
think that the subject should be ó Aöyog and emendate the text in various ways (Tieleman 1998, 315 also takes the 
Aöyog as the subject of €té0n). One suspects indeed that the latter is somehow corrupt. There is widespread agree- 
ment that vois (AFxUC) or dboewg (AE) is out of place where it currently is. But apart from this problem the sen- 
tence reads well if we retain Ñ tod aioOdveoBat Sivauts as the subject of yettovotoa, aùtù and ètéðn. Plotinus 
keeps speaking about the sensitive faculty as being “situated” in the brain and introduces reason as what is “above” 
it in terms of a hierarchy, not of a place within the body. Cf. also V.1[10].10.21-24. 

46 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.27-28: tò uev yao [sc. Tis Wuyijc] Eder owuatı óva, xoi TH OWUATOG HAALOTA THIS 
eveoyelas Oed ... 

47 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.29-31: TÒ 66 [sc. tis yuxrjg] couat OVSaLOD xowovobv TAVTMS èxeivo [refers to TO LEV 
yao et owuatı óva in 1. 27] xowovetv ket, 6 puys eldog Åv xai puys óvvauévnc tàs ragà vot Aóyov 
OVUM WeEts zxouto0ot. 

48 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.33-35: &xel 00v TO AoyiGÓuevov ody c èv TOME, GAN StL TO Erel AnoAadeı abtod. zc dé 
TO “Exet” èni TOD aiGOyTLXOD, eiontau. I read these two sentences as having the following meaning: “Thus, the rea- 
soning part of the soul is not there (i.e. in the brain) as in a place, but it is there because that which is there (i.e. the 
sensitive faculty) has the benefit of it (sc. of the reasoning part). In what sense the sensitive faculty is said to be 
‘there’ was already explained.” 
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7 Parts below the sensitive soul 


“Below” the sensitive soul there are other powers of the soul which an animated body is in 
need of. In naming these powers Plotinus seems to waver between the Aristotelian and the 
Platonic account of them. He refers to them either with Aristotle as the vegetative faculty 
(to $vtixóv), the faculty of growth (to adEntıxöv) and the nutritive faculty (to Ogentıxöv) 
or with Plato as the desiring faculty (tò émtOvpNtixov) and anger (ó Ovuóc).4? Upon closer 
analysis, however, it becomes clear that Plotinus takes the Aristotelian vegetative soul to be 
a unique kind of soul responsible for the functions of reproduction, nutrition and growth, 
that he identifies it, though not without qualification, with the desiring part of the soul, the 
emOvupntixov, in Plato,5° and that he does not acknowledge Plato’s Oupoetdés as a part of 
the soul in its own right. 

In IV.3[27].23 Plotinus gives an account of the relationship between, on the one hand, 
the emrOupntixov and the 0vuóg and, on the other hand, the bodily organs associated with 
them by Plato that is similar to the account he gave of the relationship between the sensitive 
part of the soul and the brain. He holds that Plato situated the desiring part of the soul in 
the liver because the latter is the starting point of the veins carrying the blood which nour- 
ishes the body.5' Similarly, the Ouvuög was situated by Plato in the heart because the latter is 
the source of that fine, light, quick and pure kind of blood which is the convenient instru- 
ment for the 0vudc.52 This account gives the impression that the general explanatory pat- 
tern of the relationship between the émtOvuuntixov and the Ouuög to the body is the same as 
in the case of the sensitive soul. They are powers which are present “everywhere in the body 
and to the whole of it" but “become divisible” in it? according to different aptitudes of dif- 
ferent parts of the body54 so that they act through specific organs - liver, heart, different 
kinds of blood and its channels - as their instruments. As in the case of the sensitive faculty 
a central bodily organ is needed on which these instruments can “rest” (£venegeideodaı) in 
order to have a fixed support for their motion (here Plotinus seems to follow Aristotle’s the- 


49 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].19.19-23; 23.35-47. See Blumenthal 1971, 20-30 and Blumenthal 1972. 

so Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.40—42: 6 yao vot xai yevva nal Teépet xal aŭs, TODTO xai tovtov EmLOULLELV dvayan. 
IV.4[28].22.2-3: 6 Si Emidvuntxov uèv Ev utv, èv èxeivois [sc. toig putois] dé dutixdv. See also 
IV.4[28].28.64-70. 

51 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.35-42: tod dé mutixod at xai abEntixod xoi Ogentixod undevög dxoAewutouévov, 
te&bovrog 62 và otia, ToD 62 alwuatos Tod TEEDOVTOG èv pheypiv Svtos, &oxfis 68 xoi HAEBOv xoi aluatog èv 
frat, otov èvanegeiðouévns tavty¢ tis Óvvóueoc &vradda fj tot emOuntixod uolga Tis uyfic oixetv 
àneðóOn. 6 yåo ToL xoi yevvä «oi TOeHet xoi aVEEt, voto xoi ToUTMV emOvpuetv avayxn. Cf. Plato, Tim. 71d2. 
See Tieleman 1998, 318-322. 

52 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.42-45: tot de Aentoü xai xovpov xai óE£oc xai xaOaeod aiuatos, DULL ztooooóoov 
òoyávov, Å ToUTOU ANY} - évtatOa yaQ TÒ TOLOTTOV ala d&oxQivEto TH vo Ouuoð Céoet — xaEdia nenointau 
oixnots noénrovoa. See Tieleman 1998, 322-323. 

53 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].19.10-22. For the ubiquity of the vegetative part of the soul see IV.4[28].28.10-13. 

54 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].22.14—23.4. For the differentiation of the vegetative part according to different bodily organs, 
particularly the genitalia and the liver, see IV.4[28].28.13-18. 
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ory of organic motion): ifthe brain is a support for the movements of the nerves,°° the liver 
is a support for those of the nourishing bloods” and the heart for those of the fine boiling 
blood which serves the Ouu6g.5® 

But caution is required. On several occasions Plotinus indicates that the &xiOvpto and 
the Ouvuög may have a different status than the sensitive soul. Thus in IV.3[27].19 he states 
that “perhaps he [sc. Plato] does not admit them [sc. the &ıdvuio and the Ovuós] into the 
above mentioned mixture; perhaps these things come about in another way, from some- 
thing of those which were admitted.”59 The mixture Plotinus is referring to is that of the 
“indivisible” and the “divisible” from Plato's Timaeus. We already saw how Plotinus inter- 
prets this mixture. In the light of this interpretation the present statement can only mean 
that the émOuptica. and the Ovuóg are themselves not “parts” of this mixture but derive from 
a "part" of it. Unfortunately, Plotinus does not tell us here what part it is. But it seems that 
there are only two options: either it is the sensitive part or there is another part of the soul 
from which both the £mOvpío and the Ouuög derive as something to be distinguished from 
it. As we shall see below the latter option is what Plotinus actually thinks. 

In IV.3[27].28 Plotinus dissociates the sensitive faculty from the desiring faculty 
(© &mOvuobuev, TO &xiOvpuquxóv) as well as from what could be an irascible faculty (tò 0v- 
woetdéc). The Erıdvuntixov and the Ovuós, he says, do not themselves perceive the objects 
of desire and anger respectively because they are not sensitive faculties. Only the sensitive 
faculty perceives these objects. The sensitive faculty, in turn, does not desire or become 
angry because it is neither a desiring nor an irascible faculty. What actually happens is that 
when the sensitive faculty perceives certain objects, “that which desires (to &mOvuoóov) is 
moved by a sort of transmission from sense-perception, not so that it can say what sort of 
perception it is, but so that it is unconsciously affected by it.”°° Something similar happens 
in the case of the Ovuög which, on a perception of certain objects by the sensitive faculty, 
becomes angry without itself perceiving these objects.°' Thus both that by which we desire 
and that by which we are angry become “unconsciously affected" (dnagaroAoVONTWg 
nadeiv) by acts of the sensitive part of the soul. 

In IV.4[28].18-21 Plotinus examines the affections of bodily pain (GAyndev), pleasure 
(ovh) and desires (&xOvputou). He shows that they have their starting point in what he terms 


55 Cf. De anima, III.10, 433a10-30. 

56 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.14-21. 

57 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.38-40. 

58 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].23.43-45. 

59 Emn. IV.3[27].19.22-24: GAN tows tatta ov magaAaupdaver EV &xetvo TH uiyuatı, Lows ÖE GAAOV TOOTOV xai 
EX tivos TOV nagaAndOevrwv tadta. I take with Theiler the subject of naparaußaveı to be Plato, as was the case 
with aùt® and dor in ll. 4-5 of the same chapter, pace H-S who think that the subject for tagahaupPdaver is oua. 
60 Enn. IV.3[27].28.10-13: oiov elde uèv 1] SQaotc, ob TO &mOvpobv, éxivijür] Sé ragà tis aioðńoews TO &xiOv- 
uoŭv otov óuxóóoet, ody Hote einelv thv atoOnow ota, GAN Hote imaooxoXovOrroc nadeiv. Translation after 
Armstrong, modified. 

61 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].28.13-16. 
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a “qualified body” (tovovde oua) which he distinguishes, on the one hand, from a soulless 
body and, on the other hand, from what he calls “nature” (voic). “Nature” is a principle 
which makes a body “qualified” in shaping and forming it. It is a power of the soul active 
in animals as well as in plants. In plants it is called the vegetative power (tò dutıxöv), in ani- 
mals the desiring power (to &xiOvumuazóv).63 In any event it is to be distinguished from the 
sensitive soul. The latter accounts for a kind of knowledge (yv@otc) while the former for the 
body’s being “qualified,” i.e. for its being a living body. A qualified body, Plotinus tells us, 
is a body which possesses something like a “trace” (iyvoc) of the soul which is produced in 
it by “nature.” It is this “trace” which “qualifies” the body in uniting it with “nature.” This 
union (£vo01c),55 however, is a troublesome one because it is of things different in kind and 
thus cannot be a perfect unity. The body cannot really unite itself with “nature” since the 
worse (i.e. the body) does not have the capacity to become one with the better (i.e. with “na- 
ture”). It can only receive a “trace” of it. The very fact of the incapacity of the body to achieve 
a perfect union with “nature” is, according to Plotinus, the source of bodily pain and yearn- 
ing.96 Pain arises when the sensitive soul becomes aware that the body is in the process of 
being deprived of the “image” (ivaAua) ofthe soul, i.e. of the “trace” produced in it by “na- 
ture." Accordingly, pleasure arises when the sensitive soul becomes aware that the “image” 
is fitting itself back in the body.°” While the perception (ato®noıs) of bodily pain or pleasure 
is a sort of knowledge (yv@otc) and as such is impassible (drang), pain and pleasure are 
affections (man) of the qualified body. They occur at the level of the difficult union of 
the body with the soul: at the level ofthe *qualified body," of *something common and com- 
posite,"55 of the “trace” or the “image” produced in the body by “nature.” Hence they are not 
really and purely acts ofthe soul like the perceptions ofthe sensitive soul (including those of 
bodily pains and pleasures); rather they are affections concerning body in its being qualified 
as a living body. 

The same applies to bodily desires (owuatixai émtOvpiat). These too, according to 
Plotinus, arise as affections in the qualified body, not as acts of the soul.°9 They reach the 


62 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].20.23-25: Eotı YAO 1] púa TOO TOD TO TOLOVSE CHULA yeveodaı, AUT yào roei TO votóvóg 
oóua NAATTOVOA xai uooootoa. On different meanings of ‘nature’ in Plotinus see Romano 1992, Morel 2009, 
393; Morel's b) is meant here. 

63 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].22.1—3: Ei 5é vv dvT@v doa GAO uèv TO otov èvannynOèv xoig OMUAOW AVTOV, (o 8€ 
TO Xoonyroav, 6 61] EmOvuntixov uèv Ev fjuiv, £v èxeivois 68 dutixóv ... 

64 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].20.15-16: 1] oy) Å &yyvc [sc. víjc ato0rjoeog], fjv dy púow pauèv thv 6000av TO iyvos. 
In IV.4[28].28.4—5 and 8-9, Plotinus speaks of the qualified body as of a body “made alive" (otov CwwOév) and 
names the trace “psychic” (tò ixvog TO yuxınöv). 

65 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].18.23. 

66 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].18.19-36. 

67 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].19.1-4: Totto 81) Tò Aeyóuevov ovv te civar xai Ghyndova., civar uèv GAynSove. yv@ouw 
ANAYOYT|G OMUATOS LVÖAAUATOG WHYS OTEQLOKOUEVOU, Novi 62 yvàow Goov ivddAuatos yux EV OWHATL 
évaguotopévou náv að. Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].19.1-4. 

68 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].18.20-21: oMpatos TOLOÜÖE xai tivos xowo xai GUVALLPOTEQOD. 

69 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].20-21. On bodily affections see Caluori 2008. 
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level of the sensitive soul — i.e. they become perceived - in much the same way as do the af- 
fections of bodily pains and pleasures. In explaining the perception of bodily desires, how- 
ever, Plotinus makes more explicit the status of “nature” producing the “trace” in the body. 
A bodily desire starts at the level of the “qualified body" — a body which “wants to be not only 
body,”7° as Plotinus puts it here. The sensitive soul and the “nature” producing the “trace” 
in the body become aware of it: “nature” as of a “distinct” desire, which it eventually be- 
comes at this level, sense-perception as of a “representation” (pavtacia) to which the soul 
reacts in order either to satisfy or to restrain the desire of the body.” Once again, the soul — 
sensitive soul as well as “nature” — plays an active rather than a passive part in taking notice 
of the bodily desire which starts unnoticed as an affection at the level of the qualified body. 
In doing this “nature” acts prior to the sensitive soul: 


But nature, like a mother trying to make out the wishes of the sufferer and attempting to 
set it right and bring it back to herself and searching for the remedy, attaches herself by her 
search to the desire of the sufferer, and the consummation of the desire passes from the 
body to nature. Thus the body desires from itself — one might call it perhaps pre-desiring 
and readiness — while nature desires from and through something else, and another is the 
soul which provides or does not provide what is desired.7? 


This passage is particularly illuminating as to the difference between bodily desires, the 
desiring faculty and the sensitive faculty of the soul. Bodily desires (&mduuiau), like bodily 
pains and pleasures, are not activities of the soul, but affections of the qualified body. The 
desiring faculty of the soul is “nature,” which makes these affections enter into the proper 
domain of the soul in taking care of them. The sensitive faculty comes only afterwards to 
enable an action of the soul aimed at satisfying or restraining the desires. Thus the desiring 
faculty is “nature” — the same which produces the “trace” in the body making it “qualified” — 
in so far as it “desires from and through something else,” viz. from and through bodily 
desires. 

The irascible element (tò Ovpoetdéc) is an even more difficult phenomenon to be 
assessed.73 Anger (0 Ouuög) cannot be linked solely with the body since we also get angry 
over things that do not concern our body. It often arises when we perceive and understand 


7o Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].20.5-6: 6 o@ua uév otuv, Béke Sé Wh uóvov oðua elvan. 

71 Cf Enn. IV.4[28].20.14-20: f] uev atoO0noic uaO000a xai T) wey) f] eyyus, fjv dy mvow pauèv thv Sotoay TO 
iyvos, N uev otc thv voavi]v &mOvutav v£Xoc oŭoav Tis &oEauévnc èv &xeivo, 1| 6° aicOnots thy davraolav, 
àp’ He HOy 7} mooier fj poy, Ås Tò moeite, Ñ dvrıreivei xol xooreost xoi oU xooo£yet OTE TH &o&avu ts 
émOvuias, ove v Weta TADTA EIUTEOVUNKOTL. 

72 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].20.29-36: thv d€ pbow Òs untéoa, oneg ovoyaCouéviv TWV tod NENOVOOTOG 
BovAnuatwv, ó109006v TE xeup&o0ou xoi Eravaryeıv sic abtI xal Etno tot dxeoouévov zotovuévrv ovv- 
dyab ti Cytoet ti Tot zexov0Oóroc EXLOVUIG xai thv NEQATWOLV AN’ &eivov MEDS AUTNV Tjxevv. OTE TO 
uév &rOvpetv && avdtod — eino dv tig zxtpoezÜvutav tows xai xipoOvutav — TH EEE GAAOV «oi dU (AXXov &mxiOv- 
uev, thv 6$ nogıLonuevmv i un Av civar. Translation after Armstrong, modified. 

73 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28. 
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that somebody’s behaviour is wrong. Hence the origin of anger cannot be traced back to the 
qualified body in the same way as the origin of bodily pains, pleasures and desires. Some- 
thing more which concerns sense-perception and reasoning must be taken into account.”4 
Nonetheless, there is, according to Plotinus, a bodily basis involved in all phenomena con- 
cerning anger. Once again, this basis is the qualified body, more particularly the blood and 
the bile as the appropriate parts of it.75 Anger is an affection of these bodily parts, a move- 
ment of them.7° Such an affection can well have its origin in the qualified body itself and 
eventually reach, through sense-perception and representation, the reasoning soul. But it 
can also have its starting point in the reasoning soul which encounters with some wrong- 
doing and makes the irascible part its “ally” in opposing it.77 In both cases the affection of 
anger occurs in the qualified body which has a disposition towards anger having been made 
“bilious and bitter" or having its blood *boiling."75 The qualified body, however, as we have 
seen, is a “trace” produced in the body by “nature” or — as Plotinus calls it now - by the veg- 
etative and reproductive part (vo putinov xoi yevvntıxov) of the soul. In this respect, the 
affection of anger can be traced back to the vegetative faculty which makes the body *appre- 
hensive” of what is pleasant and painful.79 For the “trace” to which the movements of anger 
belong is *consubstantial" — as Plotinus expresses himself — with the “trace” responsible for 
bodily pleasures, pains and desires.®° 

Because all these affections — bodily pains, pleasures, desires, and anger — have this 
common ground, Plotinus eventually dismisses the idea that if we divide the irrational 
part of the soul (tò dAoyov ts Wuyfis) into the desiring part (TO &mOvpmuxóv) and the 
irascible part (TO Ovuosió£c) we should identify the desiring part with the vegetative 
one (tO QvtixóÓv) and the irascible part with the “trace” produced by the latter in blood, bile 
or the qualified body in general, as if the irascible part were posterior to the vegetative 
part.* Instead we have to take both these irrational parts as being in the same way second- 
ary phenomena derived from the same root.5?? What Plotinus wants to tell us here is that, 
after all, the division between the *desiring part" and the “irascible part” is a division of dif- 
ferent kinds of impulses (Ogextixd, ÖgeEıs), not of the substance (ovoia) from which they 


74 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28.18—28 and 44 for the Aoytouóc. 

75 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28.28-41. 

76 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28.19-20: megi thv xagótav i) ÜAAO TL THV xívijow. 37-41: OWUATOG TOLODÖE ... TAS ÖEYAG Tj 
Ths &oyóc Tis óovyfic eivau, xol thv YOAV 7} TO alua otov puyoŭvta nagéyeoðar Tas TOLKOSE voes, Gore 
xa óvroc TOU TOLODÖE GHWATOS eU0£oc Xıvelodau TO aua. T| TV KOMI. 53-54: TOLASE Kıveiodou Óvoyeoovuxd. 
nal Ooyira. 

77 Cf Enn. IV.4[28].28.22-49. 

78 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28.28-31; 50-52. 

79 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28.49-52: xai Taga tod putixoŭ xai yevvntixod Gudw yLyveodaı xaxaoxevátovroc TO 
OGLE otov AVTANNTIXÖV éw xol AurHEdY, TO ÖL nenomxevar YoAMSes xol MxQdv. 

80 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28.43-59. See also 28.8—10 and 28.15-18. 

81 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28.64-68. 

82 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].28.68—70. 
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derive? and which is common to both of them. This substance is the soul which produces 
the impassioned and irascible “trace” in the body. 

From all ofthis we may conclude that the lowest part of the soul qua soul is “nature” 
(N Von), i.e. the vegetative faculty (tò ovuxóv), which can also be termed the faculty of 
nutrition (0o£zt1xóv), of reproduction (yevvnuxóv), of growth (alEntıRöv) or of shaping 
and making bodies (raotvxóv xai nomtınov owuátwvë4). What is below it is its “trace” in 
the body and the affections of this “trace” such as éxiOvuíta and 0vuóc qua movements or 
impulses. The “trace” as well as its affections are no longer parts of the soul but a “compos- 
ite" of soul and body.5 In this sense, &mu&vuia and Buds, for Plotinus, really do not belong 
to that “mixture” of the “indivisible” and “divisible” which characterizes soul as different 
from body but they can well be said to derive from something which does belong to it,86 
namely from “nature.” However, if “nature” can be conveniently termed “vegetative fac- 
ulty" (tO $vuxóv) in plants and “desiring faculty" (to Enıudvuntıxov) in animals,*? we are 
entitled to speak of the émiOvtumuxóv as a part ofthe soul. But there is no such justification 
for to Ovuoeıöeg, which cannot be identified with any part of the soul, and there is none for 
both émOvuptia and Ovuóc taken as affections, movements or impulses of the qualified 


body. 


8 The "image" of the soul 


With the vegetative soul or "nature" we have reached the very bottom ofthe extended realm 
of the soul in Plotinus. This bottom, however, has a particularity which leads us back to the 
soul's first partition in the realm of bodies, viz. between the world soul on the one hand and 
partial, individual souls on the other. One might think that the "nature" we have been 
speaking about so far is that part of the soul of an individual living being which, following 
its sensitive soul, comes from the latter and thus constitutes the last link in the chain of an 
individual soul suspended from its individual intellect and stretching down to the body. But 
this is not Plotinus' view. The vegetative soul ofa living being comes, according to Plotinus, 
from the world soul. Plotinus seems to hold this view throughout his writings. He suggests 
itin his early treatise IV.9[8] If All Souls Are One, elaborates on it in his treatise IV.3-4[27-28] 
On Difficulties About the Soul I-II dating from the middle period and sticks to it in his pen- 
ultimate treatise 1.1[53] on What Is the Living Being. 


83 Cf Enn. IV.4[28].28.70—72: Óópewwxóv vào Å Sraigeotc, f] òoextá, ov ts ovo(ac, 60ev £upkvOev. éxeivy dé 
N) ot ota. Xa0’ abınv ovx Oos&ic. 

84 Cf. Enn. IV.9[8].3.15-16. 

85 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].18.21; 28.67: 16 ovvauoóreoov. 

86 Cf. note 59 above. 

87 Cf. note 63 above. 
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In IV.9[8].3 Plotinus writes: 


But the nutritive power, if it comes from the whole, has also something of that soul [i.e. of 
the world soul]. But why does not the nutritive power also come from our soul? Because 
what is nourished is a part of the whole, the same which also perceives by being affected. 
On the other hand, sense-perception, which judges, belongs to the intellect of each indi- 
vidual and there was no need for it to shape that which had its shaping from the All. It 
would also have made this shaping, if it had not been necessary for it to be in this All.8* 


This scanty statement receives its full elaboration in IV.3-4[27-28]. In chapter 6 of 
IV.3[27] Plotinus asks why it is that the world has been produced by the world soul and not 
by the individual soul if we assume — as Plotinus does - that every soul “possesses all 
things,” i.e. all rational principles derived from the intellect. Why has one soul produced 
the world (xóouov nenoinxev) as a whole whereas each of the other souls only govern a 
part of the world (uéooc vt xóouov Stotxodowv)?%9 Plotinus’ answer is that the world soul 
did not fall away from the “whole” soul and that it kept directing its attention towards the 
whole of the intellect. Individual souls, on the other hand, direct their attention rather to 
their own, partial intellects. Both kinds of souls have the power to produce (noıeiv) but 
the power of the world soul is greater than that of the individual souls precisely because 
the world soul contemplates the whole of the intellect rather than a part of it.9° Conse- 
quently, its productivity does not entail its falling away from the intellect as a whole. This 
is why it easily?! produces the whole of this world. Individual souls, although in principle 
also capable of producing, can no longer do so because everything has already been pro- 
duced by the world soul. This is to say that shaping and making bodies is the work of the 
world soul and that individual souls, in turning their attention towards bodies and de- 
scending into them, find them already made, “like dwellings already prepared for them” 
by the world soul.9? 

One might ask how it is that the world soul shapes and makes not only the body of the 
universe as a whole but also individual bodies within it. It can do this because it possesses 
within itself the rational principles (Aöyoı) of all things derived from its contemplation 
of the whole of the intellect. Having in itself all these principles — actually, being the whole 


88 Enn.IV.9[8].3.23-29: TÒ dé OgentixOv, ei £x TOU SAov, éxer xod éxelvyc. Sud th ov od xai MAE Tis huETEQAS 
puys TO Ogentixöv; STL TO TEEMdLEVOV uéooc Tot ÓXov, 6 xoi nadNTıR@g aioOytixdv, Å òè aloOyots Å 
xo(vovoa HETÄ vot Excotov, T] ObdSEV set TAATTELW TO Ind TOD ÓXov thy mdo Éyov. éxel xàv €xoinoev adi, 
ei un £v v 6AM tovto ESet adtiy eivat. Translation after Armstrong, modified. 

89 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].6.1-8. On the souls’ being rational principles derived from the intellect see the preceding 
chap. 5. 

90 See note 26 above. 

gi Cf Enn. IV.3[27].4.26-27: &móveozc. 6.22: Èx TOD OdoTOV. 10.26-27: ÜNOVWG ... XAL &veunoótoroc. 11.8: 
ebdunycvas. See also Enn. IV.8[6].2.28: ånoáyuovi émtotacia Baouwxi. 

92 Enn. IV.3[27].6.14-15: oiov moozaoaoxevaodong tavtys adtaic oixńoeis, and the whole section 
IV.3[27].6.10-25. 
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of these principles - it transmits them to bodies. Thus it “prepares” within the world 
“shrines for gods, dwellings for men, and others for other beings,”94 i.e. heavenly, human 
and animal bodies. What it imposes on a particular body, however, is not the rational prin- 
ciple itself contained within the soul but its “image” (eiöwAov),95 which is how a rational 
principle is present in matter as the shape of a body: 


So since it [sc. the world soul] lives in a rational principle, it gives a rational principle to the 
body: an image of that which it has - for it is also an image of life in so far as it gives life to 
the body — and the shapes of body, of which it has the rational principles. It has these of 
gods and of everything. This, then, is why the world too has everything.9° 


Since the rational principles which the world soul contains are themselves derived from 
intelligible forms contained in the intellect, the productive activity of the world soul turns 
out to be a mediation between intellect and matter: 


For the nature of the All, too, made all things skilfully in imitation of that of which it had 
the rational principles, and when each thing in this way had become a rational principle in 
matter, shaped according to that which was before matter, it linked it with that god [i.e. the 
intellect] in conformity with whom it came into being and to whom the soul looked and 
whom it had in its making. For it was certainly not possible for the thing made to be with- 
out a share in the god, nor again for the god to come down to the thing made.97 


Thus, living bodies are shaped by “images” of rational principles imposed on matter by 
“nature,” which is the productive power of the world soul. In this sense, the “image” is what 
we have already come to know as the “trace”: the proper product of “nature” in body, its 
being “qualified” as a “living” one.9® 

An individual soul can graft itself onto such a living body and unite in it its own powers 
with those of “nature.” This is what actually happens when individual souls decide to de- 
scend into bodies, seeing in them - as if in the mirror of Dionysus - “images of themselves” 
(eiS6wAa avTHV).99 Since the whole of the rational principles according to which the world 


93 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].10.38-39: [000 ov èv Ady Adyov SiSwot TH ooo. 

94 Enn. IV.3[27].10.27-29: xateoxevdoato dé èv abt [sc. in the world] và u£v Oev GydApata, và è àv0- 
gonov oixýuata, và 6$ dAXa AdAoıc. 

95 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].10.39-40. 

96 Enn. IV.3[27].10.38—42: Coa ovv èv Aóyo Adyov iwo TH OWUATL, EISMAOV Ob Eyeı — xai yàg xoi eiSMAOV 
Gofjc, Soov SiSMOLTH couat — xal uoooàc owuátwv, àv TOs Aóyouc Éyev Éyev ÖL xoi Oev xoi mévtwv. dO 
navra. xal ó xóopoc Eyxeı. Translation after Armstrong, modified. 

97 Enn. IV.3[27].11.8—14: nal yao N) tod navrög púois návta eùunyávos xoujooauévi eic ulumoLv Ov siye voUc 
Xóvyovc, &xeióT] ëxaotov OUTWG EYEVETO EV DAN Aóyoc, óc xatà TOV TOO VANS &ueuóoooro, ouvvýyato và BEM 
&xelvo, naO’ Sv éyiveto xoi eic öv elev Å spvyr|, «ai eiye xoitoo. xai Si) OdY oióv te Tv ğuorgov abtod 
yevéoOa, obdé éxetvov ad xateAdeiv eic toŭtov. Translation after Armstrong, modified. 

98 Cf. also IL1[40].5.5-8. 

99 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].12.1-2: AvOodnov dé yuyai ciSora adv (600004 otov Atovbcou èv xatóxtoo exei èyé- 
vovto Avwdev óounOstoot. 
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soul produces living bodies in the world'*? is the same as that which every individual soul 
also possesses in its own way — all of them derive from the one all-encompassing intellect — 
it is not mere poetic licence to speak about the individual souls' seeing “images of them- 
selves." To be sure, these “images” are of rational principles present both in the world soul 
and in individual souls but which the world soul makes productive prior to individual souls. 
All souls actually being themselves rational principles — rational expressions of intellects 
unfolding more than these'*! - the “images” produced by the world soul in matter can be 
said to be of individual souls. 

As we see, Plotinus' conception of the human being is thus based on the idea of 
cooperation between the world soul and the individual soul. The human being, for Ploti- 
nus, is not a composite of an individual soul and a soulless body. It is a composite of an 
individual soul and a *qualified" body, a body whose own life is due to the power of another 
soul. There are thus two different souls at work in the constitution of one human being: 
“the soul by which we are ourselves" and “the other soul which comes from the whole.”'°? 

This conception raises further questions, particularly those of demarcation between 
the spheres of activity of these two kinds of souls. In IV.3-4[27—28] Plotinus seems to hold 
that the individual soul acts so to say from above and its power reaches down as far as the 
level of sense-perception qua judgement." The world soul, on the other hand, acts as it 
were from below and produces the “qualified body," a body endowed with a “trace” of the 
soul which makes it receptive of bodily affections as well as responsive to psychic powers. 
Nevertheless, insofar as the individual soul and the *image" live together in one composite 
being, they both share, in some way and to some extent, in each other's life as if, for the 
time being, they were but one.1% 

This last point, concerning a sort of communion between psychic powers coming from 
the individual soul on the one hand and from the world soul on the other, accounts for at least 
a certain degree of unity of a particular being’s life: it is not, after all, a life of two living beings 
having nothing in common.'*5 In addition, this point has some importance with respect to 
questions of personal eschatology. Plotinus suggests that not only the individual soul, but also 
the corresponding "image" that comes from the world soul may, separately from each other, 
survive the death of the composite being and that each of them may behold, at least for a 
while, some memories oftheir common life: the individual soul beholds those of affections of 
the “image,” while the “image” retains memories of certain activities ofthe individual soul.1°° 


too Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].10.10-13. 

ror Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].6.9-10. See note 24 above. 

102 Enn. IV.3[27].27.1-3: TÑ u£v ... xaO’ fjv ueis, Tg 68 AAAng Tg MAG Tod hov. 

103 Cf. Enn. IV.9[8].3.23-29 (see note 88 above); IV.3[27].23.31-32; IV.4[28].22.30-32. See Emilsson 1988, 
121-126 and 141-145. 

104 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].27.1-6; 31.1-20. 

105 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].31.6-8. 

106 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].27-32. 
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He thus explains some post mortem phenomena which his general adherence to the Platonic 
theory of reincarnation as well as his own views on personal eschatology oblige him to take 
into account.'°7 

In his penultimate treatise What Is the Living Being, in which he pushes to the extreme 
the thesis ofthe impassibility ofthe individual soul, Plotinus seems to draw an even stronger 
line between the individual soul as such and lower “images” of soul present in the body.'^? A 
body endowed with life (Cow9ev tò oa) is what is called the “beast” (Ongiov) within us.'°9 
As such it is a product of the world soul."? If an individual soul grafts itself onto it they con- 
stitute together the composite human being. If, on the other hand, there is no individual soul 
descending into a qualified body, the latter becomes a beast of such a kind as the world soul 
makes it.!" Beasts as such, therefore, are not necessarily animated by individual souls. They 
may simply be bodies brought to life by the “image” coming from the world soul. This is why 
Plotinus ultimately does not seem to hold the theory of the reincarnation of human souls into 
beasts in its strong form proposed by Plato." If there is such a thing, he says, the human soul 
remains separate from the beast and the latter’s “image” remains unaware of it? so that they 
do not have that sort of communion which is characteristic of a human being.“ 


9 The rational soul: reasoning and intelligence 


One important question remains to be discussed. Is there a rational part of the soul differ- 
ent from both the intellect and the sensitive power of the soul? 

In IV.3[27].19 Plotinus asks if the “indivisible” and the “divisible” parts of the soul’s 
“mixture”™ are different parts of the soul in the sense in which one distinguishes the “rea- 
soning” part (tò AoyiGóuevov) and the “irrational” part (tò GAoyov)."° He then specifies 


107 Cf. Blumenthal 1971, 94-95. 

108 Cf. Enn. L1[53].8. See commentaries by Aubry 2004 and Marzolo 2006 ad locum. 

109 Cf. Enn. 1.1[53].10.5-7. 

ro Cf. Enn. 1.1[53].11.12-15. 

mr bid. 

112 Cf. Tim. 91d6-c3. 

13 Cf. Enn. 1.1[53].11.8—12. 

114 For Plotinus’ earlier, much more emphatic attitude to the idea of the reincarnation of human souls into 
animals see Enn. IIl.4[15].2. For a later detailed explanation of reincarnation, based on the idea of a coordinated 
cooperation between the world soul and the individual soul (the world soul draws a preliminary design [ngoUno- 
yoapń] in the matter and the individual soul executes it, as it were, step by step [roig totovtots tyveow 
émaxohovNovoay tiv £8eoyaCouévi]v port xatà uéon và Ürvr] Siaedgotoay], according to the same Aöyog by 
which the world soul has been led), see V1.7[38].6.21-7.16; cf. also III.3[48].4.41-53. This theory may still underlie 
the scanty discussion in 1.1[53].11 where, however, Plotinus plainly admits that beasts needn’t be reincarnations of 
individual human souls but can entirely be produced by the world soul. On the question how seriously Plotinus 
took the theory of reincarnation cf. Rich 1957. 

115 Cf. above notes 14 and 15. 

116 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].19.1-6. 
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that the “divisible” part — as we already know — denotes a part of the soul which becomes 
divisible in the domain of bodies and that it is a kind of soul the nature of a body needs in 
order to live."7 Subsequently, he first discusses, still under the heading of the “divisible” 
part of the soul, the sensitive and the vegetative powers (tò aioO0nrxóv and to putixov) 
and then he raises the question — also already familiar to us — whether or not desire 
(N Errıdvula) and anger (6 Ovuóc) belong to the soul's *mixture.""? Lastly, he states: 


But what about reasoning and intellect? These no longer give themselves to the body, since 
their work is not done through the instruments of the body. For the latter is a hindrance if 
one uses it in investigations."9 


Thus, reasoning (Aoytouds) and intellect (votc) no longer belong to the “divisible” part of 
the soul. They belong to its “indivisible” part, which has nothing to do with the body. Con- 
sequently, reason (AOyoc) — as we saw — has no bodily instruments of its own, no bodily or- 
gans, no “seat” in the body. Whereas the sensitive soul was “given” to the body, the reason 
"above" the sensitive soul has no communion with the body, although it does communicate 
with the sensitive soul.?? But what is “reason,” what is “reasoning” and what is “intellect”? 
Are they all the same or are they different one from another? 

As we saw earlier, individual souls, according to Plotinus, are rooted in the intelligible 
realm. They have their individual intellects (voec) there and they unfold as rational expres- 
sions (A0you) of them.'? In so doing they “stretch,” as it were, from the intelligible to the 
lower regions of reality?» where they *become divisible in bodies." In IV.3[27].17 Plotinus 
describes this process in some detail: 


.. the souls when they leave the intelligible first enter the space of heaven. For if heaven is 
the better part of the region perceived by the senses, it borders on the last and lowest part of 
the intelligible. So heavenly regions are first ensouled thence ... All souls then illuminate 
the heaven and give it the greatest and first part of themselves, but illuminate the rest ofthe 
world with their secondary parts; those which come down further throw their light lower, 
but it is not to their advantage to have gone so far.'*4 


17 Cf Enn. IV.3[27].19.6-10. 

n8 Cf Enn. IV.3[27].19.11-24. 

n9 Enn. IV.3[27].19.24-27: oytouóc dé xai votic; OURETL TAUTA OWUATL iwo ALTA xai YUE TO Éoyov AUTWV 
ov Sv HEYAvoU TEAEITAL ToD OWUATOG' EUNOÖLOV yào TODTO, EL TIS AUTH ÈV Taig OxEWEOL TEOOXEWTO. 

120 Cf. above notes 47 and 48. 

121 On discursive reason in Plotinus see Blumenthal 1971, 100-111; Emilsson 2007, 176-213. 

122 Cf. above note 24. 

123 Enn. IV.3[27].15.1-4. 

124 Enn.IV.3[27].17.1-12: èx tov vontot eic tiv oveavod lacıv al puxal TO TOWTOV ywgav ... eL YAO OVEAVOS EV 
TO oaicOntQ tón åueivwv, ein àv xooogyl THV vontõv roig Eoydtoıg. &xei0ev volvuv woyodtat tadta 
xóa. ... TAAL uèv ÖN XATAAGUMOVOL TOV otoavóv xai SLSdaOLV olov TO TOAD AUTOV xoi TO TE@TOV Exeivo, 
TÀ OE d.a. vot DotEQOLs EvavyaCovtat, at ô &xuAéov xATLODOGL EVAVYALOVOL LAAAOV xát, AUTOIG 68 OX 
ÄNELVOV eic TOAD MQOtovoatc. Translation after Armstrong. See also IV.3[27].15.1-7. 
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According to this description, all souls first enter the heavenly region and only some ofthem 
then descend further down into lower regions. There is a higher part of the souls which 
illuminates the heavens and there is, in the case of only some of them, a secondary part 
which illuminates the terrestrial world. Now, things - i.e. bodies - in the terrestrial world, 
are said to be in need of “more care" (nAeiovog boovriöog)'5 than the heavenly bodies, 
which are cared for by the souls remaining in the heavens. Heavenly bodies, first and fore- 
most the body of the world as a whole but also those of stars and planets, actually do not 
need any special care because they are “perfect, sufficient and in no danger of suffering.”'*° 
Terrestrial bodies, on the other hand, do. This is why the souls advancing in their descent 
beyond the boundaries of the heavenly region become bound by the “care for nature."'?7 

It is in this context that Plotinus discusses the difference between “reasoning” and 
“intellect”: 


Does the soul use reasoning before it comes and again after it goes out? Rather it is so that 
reasoning comes into it here below, when it is already in perplexity and full of care and be- 
coming weaker. For being in need of reasoning is a lessening of the intellect in respect of 
self-sufficiency; just as in the crafts reasoning occurs when the craftsmen are in perplexity, 
whereas, when there is no difficulty, the craft dominates and does its work.!?° 


Reasoning is a diminution of the intellect caused by the soul’s taking care of a terrestrial 
body. This is to say that only souls attaching themselves to such bodies are “reasoning.” 
Their cognitive activity is no longer that of the intellect. Unlike the latter, in which the full 
presence of the object known to the act of knowing is characteristic, reasoning has as its 
starting-point a perplexity, i.e. a lack of knowledge. Souls which do not descend from the 
heavenly region and do not attach themselves to their “images” in matter, i.e. to the terres- 
trial bodies, do not have recourse to reasoning but keep knowing in the way their intellects 
know. Reasoning, therefore, is the cognitive activity of a soul attached to a terrestrial body. 
It differs, however, from sense-perception in that the latter uses the body as its instrument — 
there is properly speaking no sense-perception without sense-organs'?9 — whereas reason- 


125 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].17.21-28. 

126 Enn. IV.3[27].17.29. On the difference between terrestrial and celestial bodies cf. II.1[40] and the commentary 
by Wilberding 2006. 

127 Enn. IV.3[27].17.27—28: oxedeiooı púosws «nósuoviq. 

128 Enn. IV.3[27].18.1-7: IIöteoa ðè AoyLoud vy] xofitaı xoiv &Adelv xai náv av £&X00000; 1] £vraro0a. 6 
Aoyıouög éyyiyvetat Ev à&zxóoo dy oŭons xoi poovtiðos TANQOVLEVNS xoi UGALOV å&oBevovons: EAUTTWOLG 
yao vod eic aÜTAEXELOV TO AoyLouod ósto0av WOTEO xoi £v taŭ véyvouc Ó AOYLOLOS ÅÀTOQOÑĞOL vois TEXVITOLG, 
ötav dé wh xaXezóv Å, xoatet xol goyalerau fj texvn. Translation after Armstrong, modified. 

129 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28]23.33-37. Not only does sense-perception need sense-organs but it aims at preserving 
the animated body so that only souls which *incline" to bodies develop the power of sense-perception, cf. 
IV.4[28]24.1-13; 25.1-3. Nevertheless, in order to explain certain religious phenomena like the efficacy of prayers or 
magical operations Plotinus considers the question whether or not heavenly bodies - those of planets and of the 
universe as a whole — which have no need of sense perception for their own sake are endowed with sense-percep- 
tion, cf. IV.4[28]24.12—27.31; 30.2-4. 
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ing does not, since the body is not an instrument of it but an impediment to it: the body ab- 
sorbs a part of the soul’s attention which otherwise would be entirely directed to the intel- 
ligible. Thus, even if there is no reasoning without the soul’s attachment to a terrestrial 
body, reasoning does not belong to the part of the soul that is “divisible in bodies.” It re- 
mains separate from the body. It does not “give itself” to it nor does it animate the body. The 
animating power of a living body is, as we know, the “image” coming from the world soul. 
Instead of giving itself to the body, reasoning endows the body with the faculty of sense-per- 
ception which relies on reasoning and does use the body as an instrument. 

But if an individual soul’s reasoning is not the same as its intellect and if not every 
individual soul reasons, are we entitled to call the higher, “indivisible” part of the soul 
“rational” (ovv)? Plotinus himself raises this question. In answering it he tells us more 
about the relationship between reasoning and intellect: 


But if they [sc. the souls] are without reasoning processes there, how could they still be rea- 
sonable? Because they are capable, one might say, when the circumstances allow it, of hav- 
ing the perplexity in their investigations resolved. But one must understand reasoning in 
this sort of sense. Because if one understands reasoning to be the disposition which always 
proceeds from intellect and exists in them [sc. the souls] and which is a static activity and 
like a reflection [sc. of the intellect], they would employ reasoning there too.¥° 


According to this passage, we have to distinguish between reasoning which is defective due 
to external circumstances, viz. to the impediments arising from the soul's care of a terres- 
trial body, and a kind of reasoning which, without any impediment, is “always proceeding 
from the intellect” (£x vot dei yıyvou&vnv) and “like a reflection" (otov &ubaoıv) of it. The 
latter is characteristic of the souls remaining in heaven, the former ofthe souls descending 
into the terrestrial world. There is, thus, a threefold sequence of (i) intellect, (ii) unimpeded 
reasoning and (iii) impeded reasoning, a sequence which corresponds to the soul’s (i) dwell- 
ing in the intelligible, (ii) descending to and remaining in the heavens and (iii) descending 
and attaching itself to terrestrial bodies. Nevertheless, even the souls which descend into 
the terrestrial world can, under favourable circumstances, overcome the impediments due 
to their “care of nature” and pass from a state of cognitive “perplexity” (Gogetv) to that of 
cognitive “ease” (eóxtooíjoou). Since every soul remains rooted in the intelligible realm»: 
and stretches from there all the way down as far as it has gone, the “ascent” from a lower 
to a higher level of reasoning is in fact a recovery of what never ceased to be the soul's cog- 


130 Enn. IV.3[27].18.7—13: GAN el &xet &vev Aoyıou@v, og dv ët oyma elev; Ñ Sti Sbvavraı, eixov tis v, ÖTav 
TEQLOTAOLS, EUTTOETIOAL ÖLA.ORONODOAL. Set SE TOV AOYLOLOV Aaßelv TOV TOLODTOV: &xei ei vic AOYLOUOV Xapóver 
tiv £x vod del yvvouévnv xai oboav èv adtatc óukOeow, xai Evéoyerav EotHoav xoi otov Zubaoıv ovocy, elev àv 
rürel AOYLOUG YOMuEvat. Translation after Armstrong, modified. éxet in 18.7 and xdxet in 18.12 may refer to the 
intelligible (cf. 18.14) as well as to the heavens (cf. 17.9). The £udaoıg in 18.12 is of the intellect. 

131 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].12.3-4. 

132. Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].15.1-7. 
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nitive activity at this higher level. The latter only becomes eclipsed as the soul stretches 
further down and the focus of its self-awareness'3 shifts correspondingly to a lower level. 

“Rational,” then, can have two meanings. Either it is a soul’s cognitive state which 
differs from that of the intellect in being characterised by a lack of perfect knowledge or it 
differs from it only in being derived from it and constituting its “reflection.” As Plotinus 
stresses, however, the former meaning, rather than the latter, is the usual one. This is why, 
later on in IV.4[28], when discussing the question whether or not the souls ofthe stars have 
memories, Plotinus denies that they bring forth any “reasonings [or calculations], syllo- 
gisms or thoughts” because “they do not search nor are they perplexed for they need 
nothing and learn nothing that was not part of their knowledge before.”34 Thus if we take 
“reasoning” in this basic meaning in which it involves a search for what is either not yet or 
no longer an object of actual knowledge, it belongs neither to the world soul nor to the souls 
of stars but it is characteristic of human souls: 


For what else could reasoning (AoyiLeodaı) be but the desire to find intelligence (pedvnotc) 
and true reason (A0yos) and to get hold of what is. For the man who reasons is like one 
who is playing the lyre to acquire the art of lyre-playing or who is practising to acquire the 
habit, or in general like one who is learning in order to know. For the man who reasons 
(6 hoyiķóuevoc) seeks to learn that which if someone already possesses it, he is intelligent 
(poóvwuog): so the intelligence is in one who has come to rest. The man who has been rea- 
soning is himself a witness to this; for when he finds what is needed, he stops reasoning; 
and he comes to rest because he has entered into intelligence. If then we are going to put 
the ruling principle of the universe [i.e. the world soul] into the class of learners, we should 
attribute to it reasonings and perplexities and memories which are proper to one who com- 
pares the past with the present and the future. But if we are going to class it as the knower, 
we must consider that its intelligence is at rest in possession of its term."35 


In this passage from IV.4[28] the term “intelligence” (cpedvyotc) replaces the other meaning 
of “reasoning” suggested by Plotinus in the above quoted passage from IV.3[27], in which it 


denoted the souls’ “disposition which always proceeds from intellect and exists in them.”3° 


133 For Plotinus’ use of the term ovvaioOnots in this sense see e.g. Enn. IV.3[27].26.45 or I.1[53]11.11. On self- 
awareness in Plotinus see Remes 2007, 92-124. 

134 Enn. IV.4[28].6.10—13: €i oov wite CyTOvOL ute AMOgOVOLWV — oddevds yao Séovtat, ObSé LaVOEVovOL, à 
TESTEQOV OVX HV adtolg £v yvwosı — tives àv Aoyıouol i) tives OVAAOYLOUOL AdTOIS YiyvoWTO fj Ötlavonosıg; 
Translation after Armstrong. 

135 Enn. IV.4[28].12,5-18: 10 yao AoyiLeodaı ti GAAO àv ein i TO EbLeodaı eveetv POdvIoL xoi Aöyov AANOT 
xai Tuyyavovra [vot] Tod óvvoc; ÖuoLog yào ó AoyıLöuevog xOagitovt eis XLOGELOL xai WEAET@VTL elc EEL nal 
OXoc TH uavÂávovtı eis you. Intel yao nadelv ó Aoyılouevog öreg ó dy ExOV HEdvULOG ote Ev TH OTAVTL 
TO Hooveiv. UaETUEEL dE xai altög ó Aoyıoduevog' Stav yao edon Ö det, nenavroı Aoyılöuevog' xai àve- 
zxavoaxo èv 1$ $oovíjoot yevóuevoc. ei uèv oov xatà Tos LaVvOdvovtas TO ńyoúvuevov TOD xovróc TÜEOLEV, 
AoyLouobg ATTOÖOTEOV xai ATTOQLAG xoi uvýuac OVUUBAAAOVTOG TH TAQEANAVOOTE toic TAQOTOL xoi vois UEAAOU- 
ow. el O8 xarà TOV eiðóta, èv TADEL SQOV &XoVoN vouuor£ov ATOD eivat thv $oóvnow. Translation after Arm- 
strong, modified. 

136 Cf. above note 130. 
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Plotinus now retains only the basic meaning of “reasoning,” which implies a lack of actual 
knowledge. At the same time he attributes this lack to the soul’s concern with things past 
and future and affirms that such a concern does not affect the world soul or the souls ofthe 
heavenly bodies.37 Reasoning, then, is the cognitive activity of souls attached to terrestrial 
bodies and it concerns objects susceptible of being in time. 


10 The faculty of representation 


This leads us to a discussion Plotinus devotes to “thoughts” (Stavoyoetc) within his lengthy 
inquiry on memory in On Difficulties About the Soul I-II.3° 

In IV.3[27].30 Plotinus asks which faculty of the soul is responsible for remembering 
thoughts. He has already cleared up the question which faculty of the soul is responsible for 
remembering sensible things.39 Objects of sense-perception, according to him, can be 
remembered because the soul has a specific power to retain what has been perceived (tò ato- 
Onua) even when the actual sense-perception (1 aioOyots) no longer exists. This power 
is the image-making power or faculty of representation (tò davtaotixdv), which is 
where sense-perception “ends up."4? This faculty produces a representation (TO pavtao- 
ua, f| pavtaoia) of what has been perceived (tò aioOyua) and it retains this represen- 
tation. Memory, according to Plotinus, is nothing other than the retention (xatoyn) of such 
a representation." The capacity of retaining the representation belongs to the same faculty 
as the capacity of producing it. This is why Plotinus attributes memory and remembering to 
the image-making power. A re-presentation being of what is not actually present, the power 
of producing and of retaining it is what makes things which are already gone present in 
their absence.4? 


137 Fora detailed discussion of the question whether or not the world soul and the souls of stars are concerned 
with things past and future see Enn. IV.4[28].6-16. Plotinus’ conclusion, in IV.4[28], is that they are not. 

138 This inquiry starts at IV.3[27].25 and stretches — with long digressions — all over the rest of this treatise and 
the whole of treatise IV.4[28] (cf. IV.8[28].42.1-2). The main tenets of Plotinus' views on memory, however, are put 
forward in ch. IV.3[27].25-IV.4[28].5. Cf. also Enn. IV.6[41] On Sense-Perception and Memory. On Plotinus’ concep- 
tion of memory see Warren 1965, Blumenthal 1971, 80-99, Guidelli 1988, Brisson 2006, Chiaradonna 2009a, 
King 2009, 106-221, King 2010, Taormina 2011. 

139 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].29.22-32. 

140 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].29.24—25: toOto [tò davraotıxöv] yao £ouv, eic ô Ayer f] aloßnoız. Cf. Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias, De an. 97.11-12 Bruns. On Plotinus’ conception of davraoia see Warren 1966, Blumenthal 1976, 51-53, 
Blumenthal 1977, 248-249, Collette 2002, Rizzerio 2003, Gritti 2005, Linguiti 2005, Barbanti 2009, Nyvlt 2009. 
141 Taormina 2011 points at an apparent contradiction between this thesis and Enn. IV.6[41].1-5 where Plotinus 
denies that memories are retentions of imprints remaining in the soul. But the difference seems to be that in 
IV.3[27].29.22-32 Plotinus attributes the xatoyn to the faculty of representation which is not the case in 
IV.6[41].1-5. 

142 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].29.25-27: xai urxévt oŭong [sc. víjc aloOroewc] tovto [sc. TH qavraotxà] xáosou TO 
Soapa. ei 09v TAQ TOUTW TOD &xóvroc HSN Å pavtaoia, yvnuovever Ñn, xàv &x' OALyOV naoñ. 
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Now the question is whether the faculty ofrepresentation also plays a similar role with 
reference to cognitive acts whose objects are not those of sense-perception but of thought. 
In asking this question a caveat must be made. Intelligible objects proper, i.e. those which 
are objects ofthe cognitive activity ofthe intellect, cannot, according to Plotinus, be remem- 
bered as such, i.e. qua intelligible. This is because they are what is completely present to 
the intellect while memory and remembering can only be ofthings affected by time, which 
the intelligible objects proper are not. Nevertheless, there are, no doubt, memories and 
recollections of thoughts, e.g. of what we have learnt.'^4 In explaining this sort of memory 
Plotinus presents us with a brief outline of his theory of apprehension (&vtiAnwis) of 
thought by the means of the faculty of representation (avtaotixov).145 

According to this theory, intellection (voyots) is accompanied by a representation 
(pavtaota) which is an image (einwv) of an unfolded thought (6tavonua)."4° An act of in- 
tellection is a “thought without parts" (vonua Guegéc) that remains within the intellect 
itself and does not come out of it.'47 This indivisible thought is accompanied by its rational 
expression (A0yoc) which unfolds it, brings it into the image-making power (tò davrao- 
ttxOv) and displays it there like in a mirror.“ This is to say that the indivisible thought 
(vónuo) within the intellect is followed by a rational expression (Aóyoc) proceeding outside 
the intellect and that this expression transmits the unfolded content of the indivisible 
thought to the image-making power of the soul where a representation (pavtaoia) of it, 
which is like its image (eixwv), arises. It is this representation of the thought which be- 
comes apprehended, retained and remembered by the reasoning soul.'49 

A very similar description appears in another context in the late treatise On Well-Being®®. 
Plotinus argues here that there is, on the part of a higher soul, an activity (£veoyeiv5', 


143 Cf Enn. IV.3[27].25.10-20 and IV.4[28].1. This is why Plotinus, contrary to Plato and other Platonists, is more 
than reluctant to speak about the cognition of intelligible forms in terms of “recollection” (avauvnoıg). Strictly 
speaking an intelligible form can never be remembered qua intelligible. The very fact of remembering is, for Ploti- 
nus, an unmistakable mark of the soul's being deprived of its presence. Since memory and intellect exclude each 
other, there can be neither recollection of what is eternal nor intellection of what is temporal. For a discussion on 
“recollection” in Plotinus see Warren 1965, Blumenthal 1971, 96-97, McCumber 1978. 

144 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].25.11: na O1]uacvoc. 26.16-17: uaOTjogov. 

145 Cf Enn. IV.3[27].30. 

146 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].30.2—5: GAM’ ei uev TON vorjoet nagaxoAovdeEl davraola, TAXA àv TAUTIS víjs bavraolag, 
oiov eixóvoc ottonc tot ÖLavonuatog, uevovons otroc àv ein TOD yvoo0évroc Å uvijay ei 68 u, GAAO m 
Cytytéov. 

147 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].30.7-8: 16 uèv yàọ vóna Aueg&s xoi ob: otov MEDEANAVOOS sic TO ZEW Evöov öv Mav- 
Ocvet. 
148 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].30.9-10: 6 5€ AOyos evantlEas nal ènáywv Ex TOD vońuatoç eis TO Pavtaotinov Edeige 
TÒ vónua. otov Èv HATONTEO. 

149 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].30.2—5: GAM ei uev TON voos za 90x02.0v0et Havtaoia, TAXA àv vo tnc víjs Pavtaotac, 
oiov eixdvog ot onc TOD Stavoratog, uevotonc otvoc Av Ein TOO yvoo0évroc f| uvýun. 10-11: xod Å dvriampıg 
adtot [sc. tod voruatog] obo xoi f] uovr] xoi T] uvýun. SLO xoi del xvvovuévrg MEDS VONOLV Tis yuxis, Stav èv 
TOUTOQ yernran, utv 1 avttAnrpus. 

150 Cf. Enn. I.4[46].10. 

151 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.3; 16. 
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Eveoynua'52) — intellection (voeiv'3, vornotc's+) — which is not necessarily accompanied by a 
lower soul’s apprehension (GvttAn yc) of it. He speaks about the “intellect itself” and about 
a “soul around him" which is “prior to sense-perception and apprehension in general."55 
For there must be, he says, an activity (èvéoynua) prior to apprehension if we adhere — as he 
does - to the Parmenidean principle that “thinking and being are the same.”!5° This activity 
prior to the apprehension is a thought (vönua). An apprehension of it comes about if, and 
only if, a reflection of this thought appears in a part of the soul which Plotinus compares 
to a mirror.'5” The mirroring part of the soul must “keep quiet,” if it is to be able to display 
“images of the thought and of the intellect” (rà víjc Stavotac xoi tod vot eixoviouata) 
which can be then “seen” in it and “known as if they were perceived by the senses along 
with the prior knowledge that it is the intellect and the thought (6 voüg xai ù ót&voia) 
which are active."5 If, on the contrary, this part of soul “breaks because of the disturbed 
harmony of the body,” the thought and the intellect (fj Sudvoia xoi 6 voüc) keep thinking 
without any image (eiöwAov) or representation (pavtacia).59 Thus, even if it might seem 
that intellection always comes about together with a representation of it, this need not be 
the case. This is proof that they are not the same.'°° 

If we compare this passage with IV.3[27].30, which we discussed previously, we see that 
in both cases Plotinus distinguishes between (i) a level of the intellect, (ii) an intermediate 
level which, in IV.3[27].30, is described in terms of an unfolded Aöyog whereas, in 
1.4[46].10, it is described as an activity of the soul prior to sense-perception and apprehen- 
sion, and (iii) a level of images or representations arising in a mirroring faculty of the soul 
and making possible the apprehension of its higher levels by its lower level. In IV.3[27].30 
the mirroring faculty is identified as tò davraotıxöv whereas in 1.4[46].10 it remains 
nameless. Nevertheless, in both passages it produces a da.vraota so that there can be little 
doubt that the same faculty of representation is meant. In I.4[46].10, however, Plotinus is 
less specific on the intermediary role ofthe level (ii) than in IV.3[27].30. Instead of qualifying 
itas a Aóyoc unfolding an indivisible vonua, he limits himself to associating voüg with öuc- 


152 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.5. 

153 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.6; 18. 

154 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.19. 

155 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.3-6: abtoc dé 6 voüg Sic ti 00x Evegynosı xai 1] jux] TEL ADTOV 1] ztoó otoOTjoeoc xai 
SAMS AVTLANWEws. 

156 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.5-6: det yào TO xoó Av pews èvéoynua eivat, eieQ TO AUTO TO voetv xai eivou. 

157 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.6-10: «ai Eowxev fj åvtiànyıs eivai xal ylveodaı Kvaxdumtovtog TOD vońuatoç xai 
tod avegyotvtos TOD xoà TO Giv tis Wuxfis otov anmMobEvtog TAAL, onreg Ev xatóntow negl TO Aelov xoi 
LAUTEOV fjovyáCov. 

158 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.12-16: ott xai megi wuxi fjovytav u&v cyovtos TOD èv flv torovtov, 6 &ubalverau 
TÀ Ths Stavoiag xai tod vot eixoviowata, évoedtot taŭta xoi oiov ALOONTÄS YIVWoxetau ex TAS MEOTEQAS 
YvMoEws, StL Ó voüg xai 1] óu& voa. £veo yet. 

159 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.17-19: ovyx).ao0évtoc dE tovtov tà TV TOD OWUATOG tagattouévny åouoviav vev 
ELÖWAOU Å ÖLAvoLa xal 6 voüg vost xai Avev Bavraolag Ñ VONOts TOTE. 

160 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.19-21: oTe xai TOLODTOV AV TL VOOITO uetà pavtaoias THY vonoLv ylveodaı Ox obonc 
ts vorjoeoc davraolac. 
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vota: what appears in the mirroring part of the soul are images of “Öıavora and vot”! and 
both “voüg and óuàvota"'6? keep thinking even if no images of them appear in the soul. The 
dvora in 1.4[46].10 thus seems to correspond to the unfolded Aöyog in IV.3[27].30.1 If 
this is the case, there is, besides intellection on the level of the intellect, a kind of thinking on 
the level of the soul prior to sense-perception, representation and memory. This kind of 
thinking can be called either Aöyog or ótàvota. Moreover, it seems to be identical with what 
has been described in IV.3[27]'% in terms of a higher kind ofAoyıouög which is a soul's “dis- 
position" (ö140eoug) “always proceeding from the intellect" and its “static activity" (Evegyeıca. 
&ot600), and in IV.4[28]'%5 in terms of a deövnoız which, unlike a reasoning seeking to 
learn, “is at rest in possession of its term" (£v ov&ost ópov ëyovoa). This kind of thinking is 
to be distinguished from any kind of cognitive operation that involves a representation 
(davraoio) arising in the soul's correspondent faculty like an image in a mirror.!°° 

We may conclude, then, that the imperfect type of reasoning, which is in search of 
what is not present to it and is characteristic of souls attached to terrestrial bodies, is reliant 
upon representations of thought arising in the faculty of representation while there is a 
higher kind of thought different from the intellect itself in so far as it proceeds from it. This 
higher kind of thought has no need of representations produced by the faculty of represen- 
tation because everything is present to itin a way very similar to that in which everything is 
present to the intellect itself. It is this latter kind of thought which seems to belong to the 
souls remaining in heaven. Unlike the imperfect reasoning it is not affected by time. 


11 The "dianoetic" part of soul 


An intricate discussion on the self-knowledge in the Enn. V.3[49], however, makes it even 
more difficult to see clearly what exactly Plotinus' theory of different levels of cognition 
is.167 In chapter 2 of this treatise Plotinus distinguishes an “intellect of the soul" (voüg ô tig 


161 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.14. 

162 Cf. Enn. 1.4[46].10.18. 

163 Note that IV.3[27].30.2-3 qualifies the representation accompanying an intellection also as an image of a 
öldvonua so that a öLdvonua seems to be equivalent to the unfolded Aöyog of a vónua. In addition, like in 
1.4[46].10 where a davraota is both of ót&vota and voüg, in IV.3[27].30 it is both of Aóyoc or Stavonua and of 
voyots or vonua. Only on the account of IV.3[27].30, however, is it clear that a davraoia of voüc, vónotc or vónua 
is not a direct image of them but a reflection of aAöyog unfolding their content. 

164 Cf. Enn. IV.3[27].18.7-13 and note 130 above. 

165 Cf. Enn. IV.4[28].12,5-18 and note 135 above. 

166 If, in IV.3[27],18.13, the &veoyeıa &ovóoa of this kind of thinking is called oiov éudavois ovoa, this ‘reflec- 
tion’ is to be distinguished from the mirroring of precisely this kind of thinking in the imagination as described in 
IV.3[27].30 and 1.4[46].10. In IV.3[27],18 there is an &ubavoıg without any mirror and what “appears” is no pav- 
tacia but a d1adeoıg £x vod del yvyvouévi] and évéoyeia EotHoa. 

167 On this difficult treatise see Beierwaltes 1991, Ham 2000, Dixsaut 2002, Lavaud 2006, Kühn 2009; on 
chapters 2-3 see Chiaradonna 2009b, on chapters 3-4 see Blumenthal 1992 and Chiaradonna 2011. 
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puys) from “the intellect” (6 voüg).'°® The latter is also termed “the intellect above" 
(6 £1&vo)'69 or “the unmixed intellect" (voüg ó Gxeatos)!7° whereas the former is also 
named “the reasoning” (TO AoytCouevov)'” or “the dianoetic” (tò Siavontixov)’”? part of 
the soul. Only the higher intellect possesses real self-knowledge. The soul’s intellect 
is denied this privilege because, as Plotinus puts it, “it has understanding (ovveotc) of 
the imprints (tútor) which it receives on both sides.”'73 This is to say that it knows some- 
thing which is exterior to it, hence it does not know itself. “Both sides” mentioned here 
are sense-perception (aioOyotc) on the one hand and intellect (votc) on the other. Sense- 
perception is a source of representations (þavtáouata) “lying before" the reasoning part 
(tO hoyiCouevov) of the soul which produces a judgement (émtxetots) in combining and 
dividing these representations.74 But the same reasoning part of the soul looks also upon 
“quasi-imprints” (otov oi vóztot) coming from the intellect and it applies to them its faculty 
of judgement as it does to the representations coming from sense-perception.75 Fur- 
thermore, it acquires an understanding (ovveotc) called “recollection” ({vauvyotc) in rec- 
ognizing newly arriving imprints and fitting them together with those it has already pos- 
sessed.'7° As we see, the function of this part of the soul — called “the soul’s intellect,” its 
“reasoning” or its “dianoetic” part — involves what we learnt of earlier as the image-making 
faculty that is productive and retentive of representations derived both from sense-percep- 
tion and from the intellect. 

In chapter 3 of the treatise V.3[49]77 Plotinus offers an even more detailed account of 
the way this part of the soul, which he now calls d5udvoua,!78 acquires the understanding 
(ovveotc)'79 in receiving the imprints (rünoı) both from sense-perception and from the 
intellect. He distinguishes the following stages: (i) Sense-perception sees an object, e.g. 
Socrates, and transmits an imprint to the dudvoua. At this first stage the Ót&voia only gets 


168 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].2.14-16. For a discussion of relevant passages see Szlezäk 1979, 167-205. 

169 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].2.18. 

170 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].2.22. 

t71_ Cf. Enn. V.3[49].2.7. 

172 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].2.23. 

173 Enn. V.3[49].2.24-25: GANG Ov Séyetar Tunwv èp’ Erdtega TH OvEoU loyer. 

174 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].2.7-9: TÒ © èv adti XoyiCóuevov taeda THV èx tis oioO01rjoeoc pavtraouátwv raga- 
AEWEVOV TNV EITXOLOLV TOLOVLLEVOV xai OUVEYOV xai SLALQOTV. 

175 Cf Enn. V.3[49].2.9-11: i] xai èni TOV èx TOD vo i6vtmv &pooQ otov vovc TUTOUG, xoi ëyer xal Tegi TOUTOUS 
iv aùthy óovoquv. 

176 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].2.11-14: xai ovveow £u xoooAau vet MOTE &nxvyvvóoxov xoi EPAELOCOV tois £v AUT 
èx ta ot00 TÜNOLG TOUS véovc xai Gott fjxovrac. It is not clear whether the imprints already possessed are rep- 
resentations derived from previous sense-perceptions or representations derived from the intellect. Both interpre- 
tations have their supporters, see Gerson 1994, 177-180 and Ham 2000, 109-110 respectively; see also Remes 
2007, 144-147 and Chiaradonna 2009b, 51-60 who defend the latter view. 

177 For problems with analysing this chapter see Blumenthal 1989, 259-260 and 1992; Chiaradonna 2009b 
and 2011; cf. also Emilsson 2007, 207-213. 

178 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.2. The ót&voia seems to be the grammatical subject throughout the ll. 2-11. 

179 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].2.24-26. 
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to know the object and makes no further statement.'° (ii) If the ôiåvora already en- 
countered this object in the past, it can make use of memory and identify the object pres- 
ently seen with the object already known. This operation is described as a discourse, more 
precisely as an inner conversation of the öıcvora with itself. (iii) Further, the ót&vota can 
divide and thus “unroll the form” of the object in dividing what it has received from the rep- 
resentation, i.e. analyse the representation born from sense-perception into parts." (iv) In 
the last stage, the öıavora can qualify the object as good. It thus makes a further statement. 
In so doing it relies (a) on what it already expressed on the basis of the knowledge derived 
from sense-perception and (b) on the possession of a standard (xavov) of goodness which 
it has in itself and which it now predicates on what it has derived from sense-perception.'3 
The standard of goodness, in turn, derives from the intellect which “illuminates” the ót&vota. 
The latter thus becomes “strengthened” and able to “perceive” the intellect illuminating 
it.'%4 More precisely, Plotinus specifies that there is a “pure part of the soul” (tò xa0aoóv 
ts wpvxfic) which receives “traces (xvn) laid upon it by the intellect.":55 

In this passage, Plotinus seems to situate different cognitive operations of the ôiávora 
between two prerequisites: the receiving of imprints coming from sense-perception via rep- 
resentation (a prerequisite for stages i-iv) and the receiving of imprints coming from the 
intellect via the “pure part of the soul” (a prerequisite for stage iv). Since in all of these op- 
erations the Ótàvoia draws on representations born of sense-perception it must denote a 
faculty belonging to a soul which is attached to a terrestrial body. The term “representation” 
(davraoia)'®° denotes here the soul's capacity to provide the ôiávora with “imprints” 
derived from sense-perception, i.e. with what we have encountered earlier as represen- 
tations (bavtaotat) of sensible percepts (aioOntå) produced by the image-making faculty 
(tO davraotıxov). This capacity, however, is now clearly distinguished from a capacity 
to receive “traces” coming from the intellect, attributed now to a “pure part of the soul,” not 
to the image-making faculty. A threefold structure thus emerges above the level of sense- 
perception: representation close to sense-perception, the pure part of the soul close to the 
intellect and the óu&voia between them which operates with “imprints” provided by both of 


180 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.1-3: "H uèv yoo aloßmoıs eldev GvOQwmov xoi Zmxe tov vóxov t avoi: Å Sé ti 
pno; i ost) 096v osi, GAN Éyvo uóvov xai &Eom. 

181 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.3-5: el ui] Goa noög EauTi Siahoyitoito “tis otroc", ei TEdTEQOV évévuye voUto, xai 
Aéyow NEOOXEWUEVN TÅ uvun, Ott Zwredtng. This stage seems to correspond to what is called “recollection” in 
V.3[49].2.11—15, cf. note 176 above. 

182 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.5-6: et dé «ai eEedittor tiv uoodi]v, weiter à fj davraola Edwxev. This stage corre- 
sponds to what is described in V.3[49].2.7-9, cf. note 174 above. Cf. Remes 2007, 145 and Chiaradonna 2009b, 
59-60. 

183 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.6-9: el ö£, ei &ya óc, A€you, tE Ov uèv &yvo die. tig aio01]oeog ctorxev, 6 dé elonxev én’ 
adtois, Oy Ag’ aùtis äv Exoı xavova £yovoa tod drya000 rag’ aùt. C£. Chiaradonna 2009b, 61. 

184 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.9—11: TO &ya00v zc exer nag’ adTH; 1] ayadosıöng Eotı, xoi &xepooo01] ÖE eic thv 
aloOyow tot TOLOUTOV ELAAUOVTOG AUTT| vod. 

185 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.11-12: TÒ yàp xa0aoov tis wvyiic TOUTO xai VOU ðéyeta &mxelueva iXvn. 

186 Emn. V.3[49].3.6. 
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them. The ótàvoia in V.3[49].3.1-12 thus corresponds to the kind of reasoning which dep- 
ends on representations. 

This outcome is confirmed by the continuation of the discussion in V.3[49].3. As a 
matter of fact, having analysed the double-sided act of understanding Plotinus raises the 
question why the “pure part” of the soul should not be called “intellect” (votc) and all the 
other parts starting from the faculty of sense-perception “soul” (yruxn).'$7 His answer is that 
this cannot be the case because “soul” is connected with “reasonings” (Aoytouoi) and all 
the operations mentioned above - i.e. including stage (iv) - are performed by a “reasoning” 
(XoviGouévn) soul.'8* This is to say that even that “pure” part of the soul which receives the 
imprints coming from the intellect remains within the sphere of what is called the “reason- 
ing” or the “dianoetic” part of the soul or “the soul’s intellect” whereas the intellect from 
which these imprints come is to be held apart from it. Only the latter possesses and inspects 
what is its own while the soul’s intellect inspects and is busy with imprints which it receives 
from elsewhere.'39 We may then conclude that in V.3[49], instead of speaking about one 
image-making or mirroring faculty productive both of representations of sense-perceptions 
and of thoughts, Plotinus associates the “dianoetic” or “reasoning” soul with a capacity to 
receive imprints derived from sense-perception on the one hand and with a capacity to re- 
ceive imprints deriving from the intellect on the other hand. The first capacity is termed 
“representation,” the second the “pure part of the soul.” 


12 Soul becoming intellect 


In V.3[49].3-4, Plotinus raises a further question concerning the relationship between the 
dianoetic part of the soul and the “intellect above.” Why couldn't the “pure intellect” (voüg 
xa.0000c) from which the imprints come and which, being different from the dianoetic 
part of the soul, “stands above” it (£navw Beßnxwg) be called “ours” (fjuéveoov) even if it 
cannot - in so far as soul means the reasoning soul — be counted among parts of soul?'9° 
Plotinus' answer to this question is that in a way it can and in a way it cannot be called 
“ours,” depending on whether “we” make use of it or not.'?' Making use of the intellect, 


187 C£ Enn. V.3[49].3.12—14: dia Ti dé OL TOTO [sc. TO xa0aooóv Tis puys] voüs, và è GAAG Woy] And 100 
aiobytixot KEEAUEVA; 

188 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.14-15: Ñ Ott yughv Set èv Xoyvouoic eivav tatta 68 návta Aoyılouevng óvvéueogc épya. 
189 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.14-18: “ANAG Std ti od tovt và u£oeı [sc. vij AoyıLouevn yux] Sovtes TO vosiv £avtó 
à&xaJJ.o&óus0o; i öt Edouev adtd ta Zw ORONEIOHOL xai moAvmeayuoveiv, võ dé GEvobpev ozxóoyew và 
AVTOD xal xà EV AUTO oxonzeio0ot. 

190 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.19-20. 

191. Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.26-29: i) r]uéveoov xai ovy fjuéveoov: SLO xai zoooxodope0o. AUTO xol oo ztoooyoo- 
u£0a. — Stavoia ÖE Gel — xal Tjuéveoov LEV YOMUEVOV, oo TEOOXEWUEVOV SE OY fjuéveoov. I take it that the 
clause ótavoíq [or Sudvorat] de Get 1. 28 means that “we” — unlike the intellect — are always engaged in reasoning 
or dianoetic thinking; cf. l. 35-36 of the same chapter. 
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Plotinus explains, does not mean that “we” become the intellect, since “we” are not the in- 
tellect'9 but rather the reasoning or dianoetic soul.'93 It means that the reasoning part of 
the soul (tO Aoyiouxóv) which receives the intellect, ie. which receives the acts 
(£veoynuorto) deriving from it, is “in accordance with" the intellect (xat’ exetvov).194 If this 
is the case, the pure intellect standing above the dianoetic soul can be said to be “ours.” If it 
is not the case, it cannot. As a matter of fact, while “we” — as humans'95 — are always con- 
cerned with sense-perception “we” are not necessarily always concerned with the intel- 
lect.19° The intellect “stands above" the dianoetic soul'97 and does not “incline towards”!9® 
the soul. Therefore if “we,” i.e. the dianoetic soul, do not “look up towards”'99 the intellect, 
the intellect is not “ours.” 

On the other hand, as Plotinus tells us in ch. 4, there are two ways in which “we,” i.e. 
the dianoetic soul, can become “in accordance with” the intellect.2°° The first one consists 
in the use of what the intellect “inscribes” into the dianoetic part of the soul like “letters,” 
“laws”?°! or *standards."?v? This use corresponds to stage (iv) in the above analysis of the 
operations of the ðiávoia.?3 In this way of becoming in accordance with the intellect, 
a clear distinction between the “letters written" in us and “the writer" remains preserved so 
that the dianoetic soul is well aware of its being not the intellect but derived from it, poster- 
ior to it, and a mere image of it.^^^ The second way of becoming in accordance with the 
intellect consists in our being “filled with it as it were” and “able to see and to perceive it in 
its presence."?5 This means actually becoming the intellect.2°° This kind of knowledge, 
however, as Plotinus is eager to stress, surpasses altogether the human condition and only 
concerns “the better part of the soul" (tò víjc spvxfic &uewov), which finds itself “dragged” 
into the region “above.”?°7 This “better part” of the soul is contrasted with the “dianoetic” 


192 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.29-32: Tò 81) TEOOYETOVaL Ti £ouv; Gea aùtoùg &xelvo yıvoutvovg, xoi Osyyouévouc 
Òs Exeivog; N xat éxetvov: od yào voc Nuelc. 

193 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.35-36. . 

194 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.31-32: xaT’ &xeivov ... nat’ &xeivo OVV và AOYLOTLX noo Sexouevep. 36-37: và ÖE tot 
vot evegyruata vwðev. 


195 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].4.11. 

196 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.40-45- 

197 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.25-26 and note 169 above. 

198 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.43: YWQLOTOS ÔÈ TH uù MOOOVEVELW AUTOV. 

199 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].3.43-4: GAN’ uðs UGALOV MEO aùtòv elc TO CVE DAéxovrac. 

200 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].4.1-2: Baotvevouev 88 xai fjueic, Óvav xat &xeivov: xat &xeivov 62 Siydc. 

201 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].4.2-3: i] voig otov yoaumaoıv oreg vópotc èv hiv yoabelow. 

202 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].4.17: toic £v EAVTO xavóow, otc xaoà TOD vot £yel. 

203 Cf. note 183 above. 

204 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].4.16-23. 

205 Enn. V.3[49].4.3-4: 1] otov tANQMOEVTES aoro i xoi SuVNOEVTES iSeiv xai aioðáveoðar ragóvtos. On dif- 
ferent ways of interpreting this clause see Blumenthal 1992, 149. 

206 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].4.7; 10. Cf. Blumenthal 1992, 149-150. 

207 Cf. Enn. V.3[49].4-10—15: xdxelven Eavtov vogiv ad oby ic AvOgwrov Ett, GAL xta vive). c GAAOV yevóuevov 


xal ovvaoztácavta. EAUTOV eig TO dvo uóvov &oéXxovra TO Tis yuyxris Aueıvov, 6 xal SUvataL uóvov TTE- 
Qoto0au med¢ vónow, tva. vic Exet napaxatadolto à eios. 
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part.2°§ We may ask whether it is identical with the “pure part" of the soul from the previous 
chapter?°9 which was the subject of illumination by the “pure intellect.” Plotinus himself 
does not state this explicitly, but it seems rather natural to take them for the same part of 
soul.?'° At any rate, if the intellect above cannot always be said to be “ours” because “we” are 
not necessarily looking towards it, there is a part of soul “which alone is able to be winged 
for intellection"?" and which makes it perfectly possible to say with reference to the intellect 
above that “it is ours and we are its."?' 


13 Conclusion 


As we have seen, Plotinus' views on the soul and its parts are very complex. Although on 
the whole they are rather coherent and consistent, there is a fluctuation in detail, even on 
substantial issues, throughout his treatises. This is due primarily to the fact that Plotinus' 
writings often have an exploratory rather than a dogmatic character. Although Plotinus 
is adamant on a number of fundamental tenets, like the incorporeality, separability and 
impassibility of the soul or its being a genuine part of the intelligible realm, he not only 
often argues for his own views in criticising the opposing ones but also very frequently 
deals at length with thorny questions that arise from his views upon adopting, for the 
sake of argument, the role of his opponent. He also inquires into the same or similar 
topics in different contexts from different perspectives, often using a different terminol- 
ogy. Notoriously he does not take much care to preserve the consistency of the latter. 
Finally, he wrote his treatises over a period of about sixteen years. Although he started 
to write very late in his career, after two decades of studying and teaching, his views never- 
theless may have changed in some respects, and shifts of emphasis certainly occurred. 
All of this, particularly in matters concerning the soul, is often a source of puzzlement 
and leads one to wonder what exactly Plotinus' doctrine is and whether or not it is coher- 
ent. 

One feature of Plotinus' views about the soul in particular adds to the difficulties faced 
in trying to establish a clear-cut account of his doctrine. This is his conception of the soul as 
a dynamic rather than a static entity which, instead of being confined to a particular level of 
reality, stretches across several of them and, instead of being either one or many, is one and 
many at the same time. Although there is a rich and fine inner differentiation of what the 
soul is and what it becomes, the emphasis ultimately lies on the continuity of the different 


208 Pace Blumenthal 1992, 150 who thinks that to ví|c yuxñs äuervov can denote either the ót&voia or the votc 
&vo. In my view it denotes a part of the soul different from both the dıavora. and the voüg vo. 

209 Cf. note 185 above. 

210 Cf. Chiaradonna 2009b, 66. 

211 Enn. V.3[49].4.13-14: 6 xai dbvaraı uóvov ATEQOTONAL moos VONOLV. 

212 Enn. V.3[49].4.26: Eneineg xàxeivoc NUETEROG xai TUES èxeivov. 
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levels it crosses rather than on the lines of demarcation between them. After all, it is the 
soul itself which draws these boundaries in crossing them. 

That said, we may conclude in summing up the main results of our inquiry into the 
parts of the soul in Plotinus. From his earliest treatises onward, Plotinus distinguishes an 
indivisible and a divisible part of the soul. The latter is the soul’s presence to the body. Itis 
the presence of two powers: a power which endows the body with life and a power which 
endows it with sense-perception. The former can be termed the vegetative part ofthe soul, 
the latter the sensitive one. While the vegetative part comes from the world soul the sensi- 
tive part comes from the individual soul. Emotions and affections which Plato attributes to 
a spirited and a desiring part of the soul are, according to Plotinus, mere impulses that 
occur in a living body. They do not constitute parts of the soul in their own right. The sen- 
sitive part of the soul is one power whose differentiation into five senses is due to different 
capacities of different parts of the living body. The indivisible part of the soul, on the other 
hand, has no immediate communion with the body nor does it use the body as its own in- 
strument. It stretches from the lower edge of the intelligible realm down to terrestrial 
bodies. At its upper end there is an intellect, more precisely speaking a plurality of intellects 
which are unified in the same way in which everything is unified in the divine intellect. This 
unified plurality unfolds, i.e. proceeds out of the divine intellect. In so doing, it differentiates 
into the world soul and other individual souls. All of them remain at first in the heavens, 
where they retain a kind of mutual communion and direct knowledge of the intelligible, 
which keeps them close to the intellect itself. Accordingly, there is a level of the indivisible 
part of the soul which corresponds to this stage and of which a higher kind of rational ac- 
tivity, almost identical with intellection, is characteristic. At its lower end the indivisible part 
ofthe soul becomes reasoning and operates with representations derived both from sense- 
perceptions and from the intellect. Although this lower kind of rational activity does not 
itself operate through body, it belongs only to souls who attach themselves to bodies, endow 
bodies with sensitive power and in so doing lose that immediate and comprehensive grasp 
of the intelligible reality which is characteristic of the intellect. This is why the reasoning 
soul, although it pertains to what Plotinus calls the indivisible part of the soul, may also be 
contrasted rather than associated with the intellect.?5 


213 I would like to thank Klaus Corcilius for inviting me to write this paper. I am indebted to Chad Jorgenson as 
well as to the style editor of the Excellence Cluster Topoi for correcting my English. My warmest thanks go to all 
participants of a series of seminars on Plotinus' treatises on the soul, held from 2007 to 2011 successively at the 
Charles University in Prague and at the University of Fribourg. 
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Christoph Helmig* 


lamblichus, Proclus and Philoponus on Parts, 
Capacities and ousiai ofthe Soul and the Notion of Life 


In this article, I shall address some peculiarities of the later Neoplatonic doctrine on parts 
and faculties of the soul and their distinction from each other. This will, in turn, entail an 
investigation of the occasionally unusual terminology which was employed in such a dis- 
cussion. Beginning with a short overview of recent scholarship on Neoplatonic psychology 
and some of its more characteristic traits, I shall focus, in what follows, on later views 
on Plato’s tripartite division of the soul and its relation to the soul’s unity. A further aim is 
to highlight what I take to be some fundamental differences between Aristotelian and Neo- 
platonic psychology. 


1 Neoplatonic psychology — some introductory remarks 


Although recent years have witnessed a considerable upsurge of interest in Neoplatonic 
authors and their doctrines, a comprehensive monograph on the psychological views of 
the Neoplatonists has yet to be written. Regarding Plotinus’ psychology, there exists a 
book length study by Henry Blumenthal (The Hague 1971) as well as several commentaries 
on treatises that concern his theory of the soul.t Blumenthal also wrote a study entitled 
Aristotle and Neoplatonism in Late Antiquity. Interpretations of the De anima (New York 
1996). Jean Trouillard published two monographs that are crucial for understanding Pro- 
clus’ psychology: L’Un et l’Ame selon Proclos (Paris 1972) and La Mystagogie de Proclos (Paris 
1982).? Of equal importance are the works of André-Jean Festugiere, especially his French 
translation with detailed commentary of Iamblichus' treatise On the Soul, preserved by 
John of Stobi in his Anthologium. Subsequent to Festugiére's research, John Finamore and 


* 


I would like to thank Jakub Deuretzbacher (Berlin) and Klaus Corcilius (Berkeley) for their generous and most 
useful comments. I extend a special word of gratitude towards Antonio Vargas (Berlin) with whom I was able to 
discuss many aspects of this paper and who considerably improved parts of it. Last but not least, Sabrina Lange 
(Berlin) has contributed many suggestions and improvements. 

I More recently, see the collected volumes edited by Chiaradonna 2005 and 2009 as well as Remes’ 2007 rich 
monograph and a couple of more recent commentaries on treatises about the soul, e.g. Helleman-Elgersma 
1980 on IV 3 [27], Fleet 1995 on III 6 [26], Aubry 2004 on I 1 [53], Chappuis 2009 on IV 1 [21], Longo 2009 on 
IV 7 [2]. 

2 On Proclus’ psychology, interesting material can be found in Perkams / Piccione 2006 and Gritti 2008. 
On his epistemology, see Helmig 2012 and Martijn 2010; the latter mainly concentrates on the proemium of the 
Timaeus commentary. 
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John Dillon prepared an English translation with comprehensive commentary ofthe same 
work in 2002.3 

New ground was broken on many fronts in the study The Changing Self. A Study on the 
Soul in Later Neoplatonism: Iamblichus, Damascius and Priscianus (Brussels 1978) by Carlos 
Steel.^ Moreover, Ilsetraud Hadot, Richard Sorabij, and Peter Lautner have contributed 
much to our understanding of Neoplatonic psychology? 

In German, a monograph by Matthias Perkams entitled Selbstbewusstsein in der Spät- 
antike. Die neuplatonischen Kommentare zu Aristoteles’ De anima, devoted to several com- 
mentators on Aristotle's De anima such as Philoponus, Priscian of Lydia (whom the author, 
following C. Steel and F. Bossier, takes to be identical with Ps.-Simplicius),° and Stephanus 
of Alexandria, was published in 2008.7 Finally, there is the important sixth volume (in two 
parts) of Dórrie / Baltes' Platonismus in der Antike (published in 2002) which is devoted 
exclusively to Platonic psychology and contains (in the second part, pp. 388-418) a most 
useful overview of Platonist doctrines of the soul and its capacities.* Neoplatonic views on 
the soul differ in many respects from those of their predecessors, especially Aristotle and 
the Stoics. The following set of assumptions and resulting questions are characteristic of 
the Neoplatonic approach towards psychology: 


[1] A distinction between different types of souls that all originate from a soul-principle 
(monad of soul); this, especially as far as Plotinus is concerned, implies the kinship of all 
souls (this poses the problem of determining the relation between the monad of soul, the 
soul of the world, and the many human souls: How do the first two differ and how does 
each contribute to the constitution of human souls?). In Iamblichus and Proclus, the pro- 
cession from the monad of soul is developed into the idea of an ordered series of substan- 
tially different kinds of soul, which nonetheless retain a certain kinship due to their com- 
mon origin.? 

[2] Definition ofthe nature of the soul as something in between the intelligible and sensible 
realm, a mediator between unity (without parts) and multiplicity (spatially divided); the 


Finamore / Dillon 2002. 

The book was translated into Italian with a detailed postface by the author himself, see Steel 2006. 

Hadot 1997, 2002, 2004, Sorabji 2004, Lautner 2000, 2002, 2004, 2006, and 2009. 

Ps.-Simplicius is the common denomination of the author of the Neoplatonic commentary on Aristotle's De 
anima, sometimes ascribed to Simplicius himself. On the question of authorship see Bossier/Steel 1972, Hadot 
2002, Perkams 2005, the summary in Steel / Helmig 2004, 240-241, as well as Steel 2006a, 261-285. 

7  Perkams 2008. 

8  Dórrie / Baltes 2002a and 2002b. For what follows, “Baustein” 164 (On parts and capacities of soul) and 
“Baustein” 173 (On the association of soul and body) are especially relevant. See, moreover, Sorabji's useful source- 
book on psychology, which provides many relevant primary texts in translation (Sorabji 2004). Two of the latest 
contributions to Neoplatonic psychology are Gertz' 2011 study on the late ancient commentary tradition of Plato's 
Phaedo and Krewet's 2011 monograph on emotions in Aristotle, which incorporates material from the Greek com- 
mentators on Aristotle. Apart from these, one also ought to mention the annotated translation of the extant late 
ancient commentaries on the De anima (by Pseudo-Simplicius and Philoponus), published in Sorabji's Ancient 
Commentators on Aristotle Series. 
9 This will be discussed in greater detail below. 
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soul is at the same time a paradigm and a copy (“modèle et image”), the latter, because it 
contains the intelligibles (logoi), the former, because the world soul creates the sensible 
cosmos.'° Such a view clearly presupposes the existence of intelligible Forms and hence a 
Platonic metaphysics. 

[3] A strong dichotomy between rational (doxa, dianoia, nous) and non-rational parts (ais- 
thésis, phantasia) of the soul; the assumption that the true nature or essence of the soul is 
rational; sometimes, Platonists (e.g., the Middle Platonist Numenius) even held that the 
non-rational part of the soul is, in fact, a soul of its own." 

[4] The view that immaterial entities (intellects, souls) are able to revert towards themselves 
(“self-reversion/introversion”) and to constitute themselves.” The latter means that they 
participate in the production of their own “essence” (ousia) and “well-being” (eu einai).3 
[5] Different explanations as to why the soul is embodied (descent or “fall” of the soul) and 
a systematisation of the Pythagorean/Platonic doctrine of transmigration. This presup- 
poses the immortality of the soul. According to some Neoplatonists, due do its incar- 
nation the soul changes essentially.5 

[6] For Neoplatonists from Iamblichus onwards: criticism of Plotinus' (and Porphyry's) 
view that part of the soul remains above/does not descend (the so called doctrine ofthe un- 
descended soul). 

[7] An elaborate faculty psychology distinguishing between different kinds of knowl- 
edge. From Iamblichus onwards, Neoplatonists adopt the view that the character of 
knowledge depends on the knower and not on the object known, especially in the case 
of the gods' knowledge of contingent events. Such an approach entails that doxa already 
has access to the Forms, though only in the manner appropriate to itself, that is to say 
doxastikos. 

[8] A theory on free choice and its relation to fate and providence.” 

[9] The view that lower psychic faculties are derived from higher ones or that lower fac- 
ulties are their images or shadows.' 


10 According to Proclus, Elem. Theol. $$ 194-195, the world soul and human soul(s) contain the same reason- 
principles (logoi). Hence both the soul ofthe world and the human soul can be considered paradigms for the sen- 
sible cosmos. 

11 Numenius, fr. 14 (des Places). 

12 On the notion of self-reversion (and self-constitution) in Neoplatonism, see Proclus, Elem. Theol. $$ 40-51, 
Gerson 1997 and Steel 2006b. On self knowledge, see also the remark by Proclus, Elem. Theol. $ 197, p. 172.1517 
(Dodds): “For in the substance of soul life and knowledge are implicit: otherwise not every soul will know itself, 
inasmuch as a lifeless substance is bereft of knowledge." 

13 See Proclus, Elem. Theol. | 43 (Dodds). 

14 All Neoplatonists agreed that the rational soul is immortal, but some also thought that this holds true for its 
non-rational part. On the whole discussion, see Dórrie / Baltes 2002a, 407-437, Opsomer 2006 and Gertz 2011. 
15 See Steel 1978 and 20062. 

16 See Steel 1978, 34-51. 

17 Key post-Porphyrian texts are the works of Hierocles, Iamblichus' De Mysteriis, Proclus’ Tria opuscula, Simpli- 
cius’ Commentary on the Epictetus Manual, and, more generally, Neoplatonic interpretations of the myth of Er in 
Plato's Republic, see Cürsgen 2002, Dórrie / Baltes 2002b, 251-271, and Wilberding 2011. 

18 Such an approach may be termed top-down; it is to be distinguished from how Aristotle proceeds in his De 
anima. 
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[10] The conviction that experience cannot provide us with knowledge, but only trigger 
the process of knowledge acquisition (importance of the Platonic theory of recollection) 
and, consequently, a doctrine of innate psychic reason-principles (logoi) from Plotinus on- 
wards.'9 

[11] From Iamblichus onwards: a theory of the vehicle(s) of the soul (“astral body") which 
explains how the incorporeal soul can move in space and time, how souls can be punished 
after death, and where the non-rational faculties are to be located. 

[12] An agreement about the determination of the final aim (telos) of philosophy as a 
“likening to the divine” (homoiösis theöi), but a disagreement about how such telos can be 
reached. Some, such as Plotinus and Porphyry, seek it by philosophy alone, others main- 
tain that it is only possible by means of theurgy (a kind of “philosophical ritual”).?° 

[13] In studying Neoplatonic psychology, one must take into account the complex relation- 
ship between philosophy and exegesis. Much of Neoplatonic psychology can be found in 
commentaries on Plato and Aristotle, especially on the Phaedo and the De Anima. When 
dealing with a commentary, however, it is not always easy to distinguish between an expla- 
nation of a difficult passage and the personal point of view of a commentator. 


2 Aristotelian and Neoplatonic Psychology 


It is a well-known fact that if we confront the way Aristotle does psychology in his treatise 
On the soul with how Neoplatonists analyzed the nature and faculties of the soul, we 
notice several telling differences. First, while Aristotle compares the soul to a writing tab- 
let (grammateion) “on which nothing is written in actuality”*' and holds that all knowledge 
is knowledge acquired in time, Neoplatonists maintain that the soul is equipped from 
eternity with logoi, discursive unfoldings of the transcendent, unified Forms, and that 
in our learning process these logoi have to be “recollected” and brought to our attention. 
Hence, Neoplatonic psychology is intimately connected with a systematization of Pla- 
tonic anamnésis.?? 

Second, the immortality of the soul entails that it becomes embodied repeatedly and 
takes on different lives in the course of its perpetual existence (transmigration of souls or 
metempsychosis).3 In this regard, the issue was raised, for instance, whether rational souls 
could be incorporated in animals.?^ Moreover, unlike Aristotle, who (only) addresses the 
problem whether the intellect is separable from the body, the Neoplatonists hold that the 


19 On this see Helmig 2012. 

20 Damascius, In Phaed. I $ 172 (Westerink). On Neoplatonic theurgy see Sheppard 1982, Shaw 1995, van Lief- 
feringe 1999, and, more recently, Helmig / Vargas 2014 and Helmig / Vargas forthcoming. 

21 Aristoteles, De anima III 4, 42931-43071. 

22 On this see Helmig 2012, especially chs. IV, VI and VII. 

23 On this see Gertz 2011. 

24 On this interesting discussion, see Dérrie 1957, Smith 1984, Dorrie / Baltes 2002b, 344-382 (“Bausteine” 178 
and 179), and Helmig 2005. 
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soul is primarily a hypostasis separate from the body.” Consequently, they distinguish be- 
tween two perspectives on or two lives (zoiai) of the human soul, namely as embodied and 
as disembodied. Such a view, which was attributed to Plato himself, can be illustrated well 
by means of a passage from Iamblichus' On the soul: 


In the following way, then, the powers (dunameis) belong to the soul in itself or to the com- 
mon living being that possesses the soul and is conceived as existing along with the body. 
According to those who think that the soul lives a double life, one in itself and one in con- 
junction with the body, they [sc. the powers] are present in the soul in one way but in the 
common animal in another, as Plato and Pythagoras think. 

According to those, on the other hand, who think that there is a single life of the soul, 
that of the composite — because the soul is commingled with the body, as the Stoics say, or 
because the soul gives its whole life to the common living being, as the Peripatetics confi- 
dently assert — according to them there is a single way in which the powers are present: by 
being shared in or by being mingled with the whole living being.” 


This text, as it stands, identifies two groups of philosophers, namely Pythagoras, Plato and, 
we may submit, the Neoplatonists on the one hand, and the Stoics and Peripatetics on the 
other. The first group distinguishes between two states of the soul and between capacities 
or powers (dunameis) that are to be attributed to the soul in its embodied or disembodied 
state respectively. It is notable that the two states of the soul are referred to as its two lives 
(zoiai). 

The position of the Stoics and Peripatetics helps to accentuate the first view better. 
Both schools argue, according to Iamblichus, that the soul has only one life and that this 
life is connected to the body. Consequently, there is only one group of psychic powers / fac- 
ulties, namely those of the common living being. Most probably, Iamblichus’ Peripatetics 
also include Aristotle. 

The two states or lives of the soul are also alluded to in a well-known proposition of 
Proclus’ Elements of Theology, where it is said that every participated soul has an eternal 


25 See Proclus, Elem. Theol. $ 186: “Every soul is an incorporeal substance (ousia) separate (chöriste) from the 
body.” 

26 Iamblichus, De anima f 10, S. 34.12-20 (Finamore / Dillon), translated by Finamore / Dillon 2002: Tavty 
tolvvv al óvvápei aùts Tis yuyri xo0' authv Tj tod EXovrog tod xowod ETA TOD OWUATOG 0eooovuévou 
Tov, xag’ otc uev Wut Sitti Conv Ch, xa0’ obmi]v te xoi uevà TOD OMUATOS, GAAMS LEV TEQELOL TH puxi, 
GAXoc 68 TH nowd COM, «oc» xoà Miátova xai Tv0ayogav: x00’ obs dé uia Cor tis Yung ouv Å tot 
OVVHETOV, ovyYxexoapévnc TIS PUY i]s TO odopo, oc ot Vtwixzoi A€yovow, i) ovans Any thy Eavutijs ory eic TO 
xowóv C@ov, óc of Heginamrıxol óuoyvotGovrau, xoà tovtous sic ċott 6 TEdTOS This ttapovotac AVTOV 6 èv 
TH uevéyeo0au T] £v TH xexQGoVat TH SAW Coo. 

Cf. Iamblichus, De anima § 16, p. 42.15-21 (Finamore / Dillon), translated by Finamore / Dillon 2002: [T]he 
soul itself makes use of the whole body as an instrument or vehicle; but it possesses also movements proper to 
itself, and souls free in themselves that are separate from the composite living being produce the essential lives of 
the soul, e.g., those of divine possession, of immaterial intellection and, in a word, of those by which we are joined 
to the gods. 
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existence (ousia) but a temporal activity (energeia).?7 Eternal existence and temporal activity 
correspond to the two lives respectively and it is implied that the soul, being immortal, par- 
ticipates both in time and eternity. 

The distinction is grounded in the soul’s knowledge of itself, or intro-version, which 
Proclus argues is impossible for an extended or bodily substance. The activity of self-knowl- 
edge thus attests to the soul’s possession of both an eternal, incorporeal substance and an 
interior life grounded in this eternal substance and, thus, separate and independent from 
its embodied vital activities.28 Moreover, as said above, to the two kinds of psychic life cor- 
respond two types of psychic capacities (dunameis), namely, capacities of the soul itself and 
capacities of the living being (as a composite of body and soul).29 Because Neoplatonists 
argue strenuously for the autonomous nature of the soul with regard to the body, they often 
object to Aristotle’s definition of the soul as “the first actuality of an instrumental natural 
body" (De anima II 1, 4124-6), since it seems to subordinate the soul to the body or, at least, 
to consider soul only insofar as it depends on or is connected to a body. 

A third difference compared to Aristotle is that, while the latter develops his account of 
the different faculties of the soul strictly from the bottom up, taking the vegetative soul as 
his point of departure, the Neoplatonists’ approach is top down. While scholars of Aristotle 
argue that for him the contrast between animate (“belebt”) and inanimate (“unbelebt”) is 
more fundamental than the distinction between rational and non-rational faculties (duna- 
meis) of the soul,3° the latter distinction is central for the Neoplatonic approach to psychol- 
ogy.3! And according to the Neoplatonists it is the rational soul that produces or projects the 
lower faculties out of itself.3? 

From the top down approach it also follows that the most fundamental type of soul 
is the rational soul, while for Aristotle the first or “minimal” soul, as D. Ross has it, (proté 
psyché, De anima II 4, 416525) is the nutritive soul. Neoplatonists held that the soul accrues 
its different faculties as it descends into the body, that is, as its activity comes to be located 
within the progressively smaller celestial spheres and finally bound to the presence within a 
single body. The possibility of “progressive localisation" preceding earthly embodiment is 
attributed to the soul’s possession of “vehicles” (ochémata), which are at once immaterial 
and yet endowed with a position in space, and which the soul animates even when it lacks 
an earthly body. Thus, the distinction drawn above between powers of the soul itself and 


27 Proclus, Elem. Theol. $ 191 (Dodds): II&oa puyi uedexti thv u&v odoiav aimviov Exei, thv dé £véoyeuav 
HATH xoóvov. 

28 See Proclus, Elem. Theol. | 186 (Every soul is an incorporeal substance and separable from body) and | 187 
(Every soul is indestructible and imperishable). 

29 See Dorrie / Baltes 2002, 373, and Festugiére 1953, 192 note 2. 

30 See, for instance, Rapp 2007. 

31 Philoponus, In de anima 1.9-10. 

32 In this paper, I restrict myself to human souls. On the intricate problem of non-rational souls in Proclus, see 
the contribution by Opsomer 2006; cf. also Dórrie / Baltes 2002a, *Baustein" 165. 

33 See Dörrie / Baltes 2002b, “Baustein” 172 with the detailed commentary on pp. 164-218. 
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powers of the soul in conjunction with the body must be further refined to also allow for 
powers of the soul possessed in conjunction with its vehicles.3* Moreover, the Neoplatonists 
argued that the soul is not in the body; rather there is only a relation (schesis) between body 
and soul, but the soul is active in the body by means of its capacities (dunameis) and activ- 
ities (energeiai) 35 A somewhat unusual notion from an Aristotelian point of view, this idea 
can be summarized as follows: 


Not that the human soul would be directly mixed with the body. When it bends down [sc. 
towards the body], then it brings forth from itself “lower lives” which are necessary to en- 
soul and organize the body, i.e. the sensitive and vegetative lives: proballetai deuteras zoias. 
By the acquisition of these irrational forms of life, the soul loses its pure transcendence. It 
becomes entwined and mixes with these inferior lives and also, through them, with the 
body. However, if it ascends again and frees itself from the body, then it puts off all these 
lower lives and returns to its proper essence purified of all accretions.3° 


The top down approach entails two other peculiarities. On the one hand, lower faculties can 
be seen as images of higher ones (phantasia as an image of nous and doxa as an image of 
dianoia) 3” On the other hand, the soul mirrors to a certain extent the three hupostaseis be- 
fore it. This emerges, for instance, from Elements of Theology $ 197, where Proclus defines 
the soul by means of three aspects, namely its essence (or mode of being), its life and its 
knowledge. These three aspects are, at the same time, the three first self-subsistent realities 
(hupostaseis) after the One (Being, Life, Intellect). All three contain each other in the 
manner of a triad according to the Neoplatonic principle “all in all.”3® 

In accordance with the view that all things are derived from the One, the text from Pro- 
clus further suggests that the principles of soul (being, life, intellect) derive from Intellect 
where they exist “as a unity” (kath’ henösin). On the level of soul they are “distinguished and 
divided” (diakekritai kai memeristai, i.e., compared to their mode of being in Intellect, but 


34 On the relation between the vehicle(s) and different psychic capacities, see Dörrie / Baltes 2002a, 395-401. 
35 Such a view seems to go back to Ammonius Saccas, see Dorrie / Baltes 2002b, 235-251 (commentary on 
“Baustein” 173.4: Nemesius of Emesa, De natura hominis 3, S. 39.11-42.9.,22-23 and 43.1-9 [Morani]) and 406 
notes 258—260. That an incorporeal soul cannot be localized in the body was agreed on by all Platonists (for, strictly 
speaking, incorporeals are at the same time “everywhere and nowhere" [pantachou kai oudamou]); and it is 
well known that Plotinus asserted that soul is not in body, but rather body in soul and the body of the world in the 
world soul (see, e.g., Plotinus IV 3 [27] 22.8-9, III 9 [13] 3.3-4 and Dörrie / Baltes 2002b, 406 with notes 251 and 
256). 

36 Steel 1978, 61-62. 

37 See Aristotle, who already refers to a view according to which phantasia is a kind of noésis (De anima III 10, 
433°9-10, phantasian noésin tina). Although his intent there is to give a common account of animal and human 
locomotion, Neoplatonists interpreted the passage otherwise. Their theory of the correspondence between lower 
and higher faculties, however, did have the similar goal of showing the analogy between the embodied (animal) 
and disembodied lives of the soul. 

38 Proclus, Elem. Theol. $ 103 (Dodds): Hdvta Ev não, oixetoc 62 èv Exot nal yào Ev TH övt xai Å Gor] xoi 
6 votic, xai £v vij Gofj tò eivat xol tò voetv, xoi èv TH và 1o eivat xoi tò Liv, GAN óxov uèv voeoóc, Sov Sé 
Cotuxdc, Sov ÖE S6vtwe Svta NÅVTA. 
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interpenetrate one another in a being devoid of parts [in the manner of a triad]) 39 If the soul 
is embodied, these principles become “disjoined one from another,” while “in the souls 
(sc. considered in themselves) they exist as a unity, because they are immaterial.” The intel- 
ligible triad Being - Life - Intellect structures the soul and it can also be deployed to illus- 
trate how the lower layers of soul (nutritive and vegetative) ultimately originate from the 
rational soul and its triadic structure. That is to say, the initial unity of the three aspects of 
the soul become disjoined when the soul is linked to the body. 

Fourth, while Aristotle distinguished between the essence of the soul and its faculties 
(dunameis) or activities (energeiai),4° Neoplatonist analysis works with a systematization of 
the distinction in the triadic scheme of ousia — dunamis — energeia, where all activities pro- 
duced by a substance are explained in terms of the substance’s powers, through which 
activities are produced, but which are themselves not products of the substance but rather 
effective causal capacities that are directly dependent upon the substance. That this triadic 
scheme is fundamental to Neoplatonic psychology emerges, for instance, from the struc- 
ture of Iamblichus’ De anima, of which the first four parts are dedicated to the soul’s es- 
sence (ousia), powers (dunameis), activities (energeiai), and acts (erga). 

In his prooemium to his commentary on Aristotle’s De anima, which contains a most 
useful summary of late Neoplatonic psychology, Philoponus provides the following scheme 
of the structure of the human soul, which corresponds well to Proclus’ (and presumably 
also Syrianus’) views:#' The human soul consists of three faculties (dunameis), namely the 
rational (logikai), the non-rational (alogoi) and the vegetative (phutikai). The two former fac- 
ulties possess, in turn, cognitive (gnöstikai) powers and powers which relate to their appeti- 
tive nature (orektikai); that is to say, the rational soul houses nous, dianoia and doxa plus 
boulésis and prohairesis, while the non-rational soul consists of phantasia and aisthésis plus 
thumos and epithumia. Finally, the powers of the vegetative soul are twofold, viz. the nutri- 


39 Proclus, Elem. Theol. $ 197, p. 172.15-22 (Dodds), translated by Dodds 71963: “For in the substance (ousia) of 
soul, life and knowledge are implicit: otherwise not every soul will know itself, inasmuch as a lifeless substance 
(ousia) [i.e. inanimate bodily existence] is in itself bereft of knowledge. And in its life are implicit substance (ousia) 
and knowledge: for a non-substantial (anousios) life and one devoid of knowledge are proper only to lives involved 
in Matter, which cannot know themselves and are not pure substance (ousia). Finally, a knowledge without sub- 
stance (ousia) or life is non-existent: for all knowledge implies a living knower which is in itself possessed of sub- 
stance (ousia).” 

I have borrowed the translation from Dodds, who renders the Greek ousia throughout by means of “sub- 
stance”. On the meaning of ousia in Proclus’ psychology, see below, p. 169-171. 
40 I take it that he does so in his De anima, when he asserts that he is investigating the essence of the soul and 
its attributes (ta sumbebekota — the phrase does not, I think, signify merely incidental properties, they are rather 
attributes that are connected to the essence of souls). Part if not all of the attributes of soul are, we may submit, its 
capacities and activities. Moreover, in Aristotle we already find the view that the essence of a thing can be known, at 
least partly, through its attributes; see De anima I 1, 402°16-25: £ov«e 8’ od uóvov TO ví OTL YVOVAL YONOLWOV civar 
MEOS TO Hewonoa tas aitiag vv ovußeßNXöTwv Tais ovotouc [...], 00.6 xoi Avanadıv và ovußeßnxöta ovu- 
PoAAETAL uéya uéooc ztoógc TO EidévaL TO TL £owv: EELIÖAV yàg EXwuev ANOÖLÖOVAL xatà thv davtaoiay megl 
TOV ovußeßNKöTwv, 1] AAVTIOV i vàv TAELOTOV, TOTE xai xeoi tis ovotac £&ouev A&yew KAAAOTA. 
41 On what follows, see Opsomer 2006, 140-147. 
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tive (threptike) power and the power “promoting growth” (auxetike). Such a division of the 
different faculties of the soul, as presented by Philoponus, seems to be the Neoplatonic 
standard and it is fully compatible with what Aristotle says in his De anima. 

Discerning the many kinds of psychic faculties was important to the Neoplatonists, 
but equally or perhaps even more important was explaining how these faculties or capac- 
ities are related to the essence (ousia) and how this, in turn, is related to the triad ousia — 
dunamis — energeia mentioned above. 


3 The ousia of the soul and its capacities 


In order to clarify this, let us return for a moment to Iamblichus’ On the Soul. It has fre- 
quently been claimed, and rightly so, that he was a champion of the view that Plato and 
Aristotle are in agreement on most, if not all, subjects. We have two main testimonies of 
this. First, in his On the eternity of the world, Philoponus writes: 


Thus, Proclus, too, plainly and openly agrees with us about the difference of the two phil- 
osophers [sc. as regards the status of universals], or rather he has demonstrated it from the 
words/writings of Aristotle himself. From this one can only wonder at the utter shameless- 
ness of those who try to show that Aristotle and Plato also agreed on this point.4? 


That the latter remark is most probably directed against Iamblichus can be seen from a text 
that tells us that the Syrian Neoplatonist argued that Aristotle’s comparison of the soul with 
an empty writing tablet can be harmonized with Plato’s theory of recollection.# 

Second, while earlier Neoplatonists (for instance, Plotinus in Ennead VI 1-3) claimed 
that Aristotle’s theory of the categories is not appropriate for the intelligible world of Plato’s 
Forms, Iamblichus denies this by developing a noera theoria, an interpretation of Aristotle 
based on the knowledge of intelligible Forms.44 The latter marked an important turning- 
point in the history of the reception of Aristotle’s Categories and resulted in an important 
reconciliation of Aristotle and Plato. For Iamblichus maintained that what Aristotle wrote 
in his Categories is not only applicable to sensible substances, but also to the intelligible 
Forms. That is to say, sensible phenomena such as contrariety, quantity or quality can already 
be found in the intelligible and take its origin from there. 

Notwithstanding the general tendency towards reconciling Plato and Aristotle in Iam- 
blichus' philosophy, the introduction of his On the Soul surprisingly takes another tone. 


42 Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi 32.8-13 (Rabe): ottw xai 6 IIoóxXoc rauno tH povi tiv dladwviav tov 
QiAooóoov ðuoróynxev, učňov dé LE aùtõv vàv "Agiotor£Xovc ånoðéðeyev: èE Ov Oavudoesré vc TH ÜNEQ- 
Bom tis &voubstac TOV ovupovovs xàv tovto Setxvivat zxeupaOÉvrov "AgLoToTEAN xai Mátova. 

43 See, for instance, the brief summary in de Haas 2000, 169-170. It is important to note that the price paid for 
the reconciliation as it were is that Iamblichus has to ascribe a theory of innate knowledge to Aristotle. 

44 On this see Dillon 1993. 
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There the Neoplatonist criticizes the bases of Aristotle’s general approach towards psychol- 
ogy. His remarks, I take it, are fundamental to later Neoplatonic theories of the soul and its 
faculties. 


Aristotle, then, after he has assembled the attributes that seem most particularly to pertain 
to the soul (ta malista dokounta huparchein) into three main categories of motion, knowl- 
edge, and subtlety of essence (leptotéta ousias), which he also sometimes terms incorporeal 
substance (asömaton hupostasin), relates to each of the three categories the opinions appro- 
priate to them, thus discovering a limit for the boundless and a clear and concise means of 
defining the opinions. 

I see in these categories much that is ambiguous and confused (for motions in the 
category of change are not to be considered as identical with motions in the category of life, 
nor kinds of knowledge that involve imagination with those that transcend it, nor the sort 
of purity of essence proper to air with that of things essentially incorporeal), and much that 
is incomplete and inadequate (for it is not possible to take in all the varieties of opinion 
under these three categories) .45 


In commenting on this text, the recent editors of Iamblichus’ De anima, John F. Finamore 
and John M. Dillon think that the Neoplatonist criticizes Aristotle “with little justifi- 
cation.”4° This is probably correct, given that in the first chapters of his work Aristotle aims 
at providing a rough overview of different theories (doxai) of the soul. However, I intend to 
suggest in what follows that there may be more to lamblichus’ argument. It points, I believe, 
to a rather fundamental disagreement on psychology in general. This disagreement can be 
illustrated by means of a text from Iamblichus’ De Mysteriis. The text in question deals with 
the problem of how we can distinguish “superior classes,” that is, entities which are situated 
between the human soul and the gods, for instance, daemons, heroes, angels, etc.47 


As for the properties which you enquire about as pertaining to each of the superior classes, 
which distinguish them from each other, if you understand the properties as specific dif- 
ferences distinguished from one another by dichotomy within the same genus (such as in 


n a 


the case of “animal,” “rational” and “non-rational”), we will never accept the existence of 


properties in this sense in the case of beings who have no community of essence, nor divi- 
sion into sub-species of the same rank, and which do not exhibit the synthesis of an indefi- 
nite element that is common, and a particular element that defines. 


45 Iamblichus, De anima f 1, S. 26.1—12 (Finamore / Dillon), translated by Finamore / Dillon 2002, slightly modi- 
fied: "Aguototékns uèv oov và uáMota Soxotvta TH yvy Omdeyew eic teia và xVELOTATA yévyn åvayayov, 
xivyoiv TE xai yv@ouw xoi AETTÖTNTA OVOLAG, fjv éviote xal KOWUATOV ozxóoraotw Erovoudle, &c tatta xà 
vola tag xaO’ Eraota SiweLopéevas émavadhéet SdEac, TEQAS TOV ATELEWV AVEVEMV obvo xal oap xoi OUVTO- 
uov TEQiAIpptv. Eyo dE GEM Ev ToUTOLs tois GEOLC TOAD LEV TO GUMVULOV xai ovyxeyvuévov, (OV yàp oats 
at xoà uevaoAnv xai at xatà Conv Hewgoüvran xıvroeig, T] ai LOEPMTLXAL xoi «at» GLOEdOL YvaoEts, T| ai 
TOU GEQOS xai ai TOV xa0’ AUTA KOWUATWV ZADAEOTHTES TIIG OVOLAG,) TOAD SE xoi TO åtehès aùtõv xai Evdeec* 
ot yao Eveott TAVITA NEQLAOPELV và yévn TOV SOEDV Ev vois TELOL TOUTOLS ÖQOLG. 

46 Finamore / Dillon 2002, 76. 

47 In Iamblichus, the “superior classes” can also include the gods, which may well be the case here. 
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But if you understand “property,” on the assumption that you are dealing with pri- 
mary and secondary entities that differ from each other in their whole nature and by entire 
genus, as a simple state delimited in itself, then this concept of property makes some 
sense [...]. But your question is imperfectly phrased; for you should have asked what prop- 
erties there are first in respect of essence, then in respect of potency, and then again in re- 
spect of activity.4? 


Superior classes, we learn, are not part of the same genus. Rather, their entire essence 
differs in each case, that is, they “have no community of essence” (koinönian ousias mian). 
Hence, properties of superior classes must not be considered specific differences of one 
and the same genus, but in investigating the properties we ought to take into account that 
their essences are entirely different. At the end of the text, Iamblichus, in responding to 
Porphyry's letter? makes the important point that properties of superior classes should be 
described according to a triadic arrangement of essence (ousia), potency (dunamis) and 
power (energeia). That is to say, each of the three members of the triad taken together char- 
acterize the different kinds of superior classes.5° 

Other passages from Iamblichus’ work, more specifically from his De anima, show 
that what he says here about the distinction between different superior classes also holds 
true for different classes of souls. For types of souls (human, daemonic, universal, divine, 
etc.)5' differ from each other according to their genus. 


Another view, however, might be proposed which should not be rejected; it divides souls ac- 
cording to genera and species, making a difference between the perfect acts of universal 
souls, the pure and immaterial activities of divine souls and, different from these, the effica- 
cious activities of daemonic souls and the great-hearted activities of heroic souls, and the acts 
ofa mortal nature proper to animals and men, and so on for the rest. When these things have 
been defined, the features that are dependent on them admit of the same sort of distinction.5? 


48 Iamblichus, De Mysteriis I 4, 10.10—11.8, translated by Clarke / Dillon / Hershbell 2003, slightly modified: & ö’ 
amitytets iSudpata tiva gotiv Excdotm vàv KOEITTOVWV YEVOV, oic xEXDQLOTAL dm GAUjAov, ei uev óc eióo- 
TOLOVS SLahoEac UO TAUTO yévoc AVTLÖLULEOVUEVAG vocis ov và LÖLWUATA, oneg bo TO Gov TO Aoyınov xai 
AAOYOV, OVÖENOTE TAQASEXOUENG TH TOLADTA Et TOV UTE xowcovtav odolac utav ute EELOALOVOAV EXOVIWV 
AVTLÖLALGEOLV, UNTE OUVOEOLV Thv EE KOQLOTOV Tod xowo xai óo(Govroc TOD LÖLOV TEOOAAUBAVOVTWVv. Et 8’ ws 
Ev TEOTEDOLG xal ÖHEVTEDOLG KAT’ OVOLAY TE ÖANV xai mavti TH yéver EEaAAATTOMEVOLS ANATV TIVE HATHOTAOW 
NETEDAOUEVNV Ev EQUTA] thv LÖLOTNTA brroAaußaveısg, EXEL uev LOyov N Evvora TOV LÖLWUATOV [...]. H 8’ ooto 
&xeAóxc noósiow: Ket uev yag Rat’ odoiav TE@tov, Ereira xoá Siva, EIN’ oto xat èvéoysiav, muvOdve- 
Hau tiva AUTWV ÜnAEYEL và LÖLWUATO. 

49 See Clarke / Dillon / Hershbell 2003, xxvi-xxxvii. 

50 On the triad ousia — dunamis — energeia (ODE), see the following. 

51 On the different types of soul in Middle and Neoplatonism, see Dorrie / Baltes 2002b, 397-401. 

52 Iamblichus, De anima § 18, p. 44.11-16 (Finamore / Dillon), translated by Finamore / Dillon 2002: Tévotto 
6é xàv GAAN 8680 or AnößAnTog, T] xatà yévr] xai eir TOV yuyõv GAAG LEV và TOV GLOV TavtEht, Xo SE 
Ta TOV Ogiov Wuoy@v Gyoavta xai dura, EteQa ÖE và TOV Satwoviov SEAOTNELA, và SE àv NOMA ueyda, 
Ta SE TOV Ev toic Goog xai voi AVOEMsOLS HVNTOELÖT xoi và GALA MoatTwWs ~oya StatgovuEevy. Tobtwv 51) 
ÖLWELOUEVOV xai và &yóueva TOUTWY TV óuotav AjWetat SukxQLOL. 
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For Iamblichus, as for Proclus,» there is no unique genus of soul and, for this reason, he 
classifies different types of souls as wholly different genera. Accordingly, properties such as 
motion and knowledge are likewise very different from each other, if we are dealing with 
different types of souls. For, as lamblichus says, each property has to be examined in three 
respects, viz. in respect of essence, in respect of power and in respect of activity. In other 
words, the different kinds of souls are not distinguished by means of specific differences. 
Rather, they are different genera related to each other in an analogical way. The same is 
true, according to Iamblichus, of their motion, knowledge and subtlety of essence (leptotes 
ousias) 54 

Hence, I suggest that the criticism of Aristotle that preludes the De anima of Iambli- 
chus points to a rather fundamental difference between our Neoplatonic author and Aris- 
totle, to wit, that different kinds of souls ought to be considered as altogether different gen- 
era. Contrary to what one might assume from the common denomination “soul,” they are 
not related as members of a single genus “soul.” This entails that Aristotle’s approach to in- 
vestigating souls according to three different attributes (motion, knowledge and subtlety of 
essence) cannot be applied successfully to souls that differ generically from each other. 
Hence, “motion” as applied to embodied souls is fundamentally different from the “mo- 
tion” of disembodied souls. And it seems crucial not only that psychic/psychological at- 
tributes are not studied in the same way for all kinds of souls, but also that the activities of 
souls depend upon essences (ousiai) and can only be understood adequately if we take into 
account from which essence they are derived. 

The texts from Iamblichus’ De Mysteriis and De anima have two things in common. 
They both discuss entities that may be taken to fall under one genus (because they share 
one and the same denomination) as having no communion in essence. Second, they em- 
phasize that the properties of such entities ought to be described according to the triad es- 
sence — potency — power. In what follows, I shall say a bit more about this particular triad. 


For the substantial diversity in Iamblichus see also Comm. Math. 10.27-32: ula te oŬtws Eotau Å oVola víjc 
adris &oxfic óv SAwv ðmxovons. Svapoeai ye wv oU8ev Fttov Écovvou xoà tàs ĝapógovc ÖvvÄusıg xoi 
Coàs xai Evegyelag Tig WUXTS xai TO THV OVOLOV avcf|c xij oc, Öreg Ev Evi xeoi&yevat. See, moreover, Iambli- 
chus, In Tim. Fr. 82 (Dillon). 

53 Onthe substantial difference of kinds of soul in Proclus, see In Tim. III 245.19-246.4. The passage is trans- 
lated by Finamore / Dillon 2002, 127. 

54 Aristotle himself structures the inquiry in the first book of his De anima according to three main attributes of 
the soul (De anima I 2, 405^11—12): kinésis, aisthésis, to asomaton. Later on in the text (in the beginning of chapter I 
5), he adduces Democritus' view according to which the soul is a “fine-grained body" (leptomeres soma) and in the 
same chapter he refers to those (i.e., materialists) who consider the soul a body, yet the most fine-grained and most 
incorporeal of all bodies (oua TO Aexvoueo£oraov fj TO AOWUATHTATOV THV (Xov). Against this background, 
it is understandable why Iamblichus replaces Aristotle’s “to asömaton” with “leptotés ousias.” On this particular 
point, see also Finamore / Dillon 2002, 77-78. 
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4 The triad ousia — dunamis — energeia 


I have already pointed out above that Iamblichus' De anima is arranged according to the im- 
portant Neoplatonic triad ousia (essence) — dunamis (power) — energeia (activity).55 And we 
have seen how the triad was employed by Iamblichus to distinguish entities from each 
other that differ according to their substance (ousia), and hence also differ substantially 
from each other in their activities. From this it is apparent why the triad is rather important 
for the Neoplatonic discussion on the soul and its faculties. Its function can best be illus- 
trated by means of a fragment from Iamblichus' lost Commentary on Plato’s Alcibiades: 


The first point to make, as noted, indeed, by the divine Iamblichus, is that the essences of 
daemons and in general of the entities superior to us are extremely difficult to comprehend 
for those who do not have the mind of their soul thoroughly purified - inasmuch as even 
the essence of the soul is not easily perceptible to everyone ..., — but to perceive and make 
clear the powers of daemons is easier. We attain to a perception of them through their 
activities, of which the powers are the immediate mothers; for a power is median between 
an essence and an activity, put forth from the essence on the one hand, and itself generat- 
ing the activity on the other 


For our purpose, the last sentence is especially crucial. It says that a power (dunamis) lies be- 
tween an essence (ousia) and an activity (energeia). It proceeds from the essence and gives 
rise to an activity. While in Aristotle's De anima, the ODE triad is not mentioned, it may 
be interesting to raise the question whether it is altogether un-Aristotelian to describe the 
soul in such a way. I do not propose to settle this question here, but I would like to briefly 
consider some possible answers. 

It is well known that Aristotle distinguishes between a dunamis tow paschein and a 
dunamis tou poiein.7 Moreover, in Metaphysics Theta 8, 1049°24-25, he stresses that 
actuality (energeia) precedes potentiality and that things in potentiality (dunamis) are ac- 
tualized by means of things that are actual. In Neoplatonism we also find the two kinds of 
dunamis. The first kind (dunamis tou paschein) is, as far as I can see, primarily connected to 
matter and things that involve matter. In the triad of ousia — dunamis — energeia, dunamis 
carries an exclusively active meaning. For instance, Proclus, Elem. Theol. | 80-81 calls the 


55 Onthis triad, see Cremer 1969, 40-41, Steel 1978, 59-61, Shaw 1995, 72, Stäcker 1995, 50-62, Bergemann 
2006, 228—233, who discusses its metaphysical aspects, and Militello 2010, who focuses on its role in Neoplatonic 
psychology, arguing that we can find it prefigured in Porphyry's psychology. 

56 Iamblichus, In Alc. frg. 4, translated by Dillon ?2009: moðtov u£v oov Ontéov, Ó xai ó Belog TauprAuyos 
mow, Ott Tag uev UMAEEELS TOV óoutóvov xai óXoc TOV XQELTTOVOV ruv 0goofjoot KAAETDTATOV &or xoi uÙ 
TENEWG ERNERAHAQUEVOLS TOV TIS WUXTIS VOUV, óxov ye xai vuyiis OVOLAV xaTLdEiv oo OGSLOV mavti [...] TAS SE 
övvaneıs adTOV xoi ióeiv xoi Siaoaijoat Odov. And yàp TOV Éveoyeuov, dv Elol xooogyóc ai Övvaueıg 
UNTEQES, xai aùtõv &xeivov éxoio0ovóue0o: LEON vào f| Öbvauig EOTL Tig ve odolac xai Tis £veoyetac, moo- 
poXX.ouévi] LEV ANO TS oootac, üxoyevvooa dé thv EVEQYELAV. 

57 See Proclus, Elem. Theol. $ 78-79, as well as Dodds ?1963, 241-242. 
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dunamis in question dunamis poietike (“active power”).5® What is more, unlike in Aristotle 
the ODE triad dunamis precedes energeia and the latter presupposes the former and de- 
pends on it (“it flows from it”). 

It is well known that Aristotle in his De anima distinguishes between two kinds of du- 
namis and two kinds of energeia. The first kind of dunamis is that of a person who does not 
yet know how to read or is not yet rational. The second kind of dunamis is that of a person 
who has learned how to read or has become rational. This second kind of dunamis is at the 
same time the first kind of energeia. The second kind of energeia is reached when someone 
is actually reading or making use of his ability to think. 

Now, in Neoplatonic psychology the first kind of dunamis does not play any role, since 
the rational soul, as such or in respect of its faculties, is at no stage a mere potentiality. 
Rather, it is already equipped with all the faculties/capacities, but may not be able to use 
them. This is why in his Commentary on the Timaeus Proclus can say: 


[Plato holds] that the rational soul is already present in children, but that it is bound/im- 
peded and does nothing/is lazy, because it is governed by the irrational powers. It does not, 
however, arrive later as some believe.59 


Hence, there are important differences between Aristotelian and the Neoplatonic approach 
which originate from the deployment of the ODE triad: the soul’s powers cannot be entirely 
potential, for they exist necessarily as a consequence of its eternal substance. Put another 
way: none of the soul’s powers can be pure potentialities, for the soul enjoys a formal mode 
of being. On the other hand, I want to suggest that the ODE triad can be considered a com- 
patible development of what we can find in Aristotle’s De anima, namely that the essence of 
the soul manifests itself in different dunameis or energeiai. What is, however, dissimilar is 
Iamblichus' emphasis that different kinds of souls display rather different types of faculties 
and activities. In other words, faculties and activities are considered insofar as they depend 
on different essences (types or kinds of souls), and only qua depending on a certain essence 
can they be understood and characterized correctly. 

Having said this, I would like to dwell a bit more on the role of the ODE triad in Neo- 
platonism. From several texts we can infer that it can be applied on different levels of reality. 
Proclus, for instance, says that every intellect has ousia, dunamis and energeia (Elem. Theol. 


58 Cf. Bergemann 2006, 232. 
59 In Tim. III 348.10-13: du Ti Moyi Yuxhv xoi èv tots naoi eivat uèv otevau, xexeófjo0ot dé xai doyeiv 
und TOV AAOYWV óvvóueov xoavovuévnv, GAN ody DotEQov xoóvo TaQaylyveoOaL, KADAEQ otovtai TIVES. 
Cf. In Tim. II 116.7-8: xa0e6860vu £ov«ev 6 NUETEDOG vobc xai GvaTETANOLEVO cfi GAGYOU xai TANULEAODS 
Qv osoc. Proclus’ account is fundamentally different from Aristotle’s and the Stoics’. Regarding the former, con- 
sider the famous statement in De generatione animalium III 3, 736°27-28 that the intellect enters the body from 
without (thurathen). The Stoics, on the other hand, believe that the human soul becomes rational only at the age of 
14, see SVF I 149, II 83 and 764, III 17. See also Iamblichus, De anima § 15 (Finamore / Dillon), with the commen- 
tary by Finamore / Dillon 2002, 117-119. 
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$169). In his doctrine of the immanent form, the Neoplatonist explains the interaction be- 
tween the immanent, essentially incorporeal form and matter by means of the triad.°° In 
what follows, I shall concentrate on the role the triad plays in psychology.” 

As we have already seen above, Iamblichus maintains that different kinds of souls 
differ generically. Their difference ultimately stems from distinctions between their sub- 
stances, but can be more readily recognized in their powers and activities. What is more, in 
the case of the human soul, the ODE triad works in two different ways depending on 
whether the soul is in an embodied or disembodied state. 

To illustrate this let us take the following example. In his De anima, lamblichus asks 
whether movement is an essential activity of the soul.° Plato, he explains, had already ar- 
gued that the activities of the embodied soul are by no means identical with the acts per- 
formed by the soul itself. 


Now, according to Plato, the acts accomplished are far from being identical with the con- 
genital essence and life of the soul. For itis clear that he assigns the acts to the common liv- 
ing being, but since change, divisibility, corporeal dimensionality, and extension in time 
and space coincide with these acts, none of which is present in the incorporeal life taken by 
itself, it plainly follows that according to Plato none of the motions of the composite living 
being is proper to the soul itself. And so, just as life for him was double - the one separated 
from body and the other in common with it — so also some operations will be proper to the 
soul and others will be common also to what possesses it.^ 


From this text it emerges that the ODE triad can be employed to distinguish the two lives of 
the soul and their respective activities; and, we may conclude, if the soul is free from the 
body, its essence actually corresponds to its powers and activities. Shortly thereafter, Iam- 
blichus provides the following summary: 


Others, making a more prudent distinction and insisting that it is by a downward sequence 
of primary, secondary and tertiary processions that the different essences of souls continu- 
ally proceed, such as one would expect of those who enter upon the discussion (of these 
matters) with arguments which are novel but unshakeable, will say that the operations 
(energemata) of universal and divine and immaterial souls in all cases come to accomplish- 


6o On this see Helmig 2006, 268-273. 

61 See Militello 2010 and Steel 1978, 59-61. 

62 Iamblichus, De anima | 16 (Finamore / Dillon). 

63 Iamblichus, De anima f 16, p. 42.1-9 (Finamore / Dillon), translated by Finamore / Dillon 2002: Attn toivuv 
nate ye ITAóvova noAAoD Set Å orci] eivat tH ovupúto tis poyfic ovotq xai Cof]. ATikov yao öt Sota uèv 
eig TO xowóv, GAN’ Exel uevaoAM] xai Staigeois xoi TAQATAOLS negi TO oua xoi xoà YQOVOV xai vóxov tá- 
ota otc &ruovunister, OV ObdSEv £ovw av TH xa0' awtiy åowuáto Cof, Paveeov T] xoi voUto yéyovev, ic OVSEV 
ünaoyeı xoxà IHTA&vova tõv tod ovvOévov oov KLvnuarwv tóuv adtijs viis Wuxijs. Obxotv oneg Gor] xat 
abtov Hv ÕLTTÁ, fj uv XwgLoTmh TOD omuatog, fj è xowr] uev. aùÙtoŭ, otto xai èveoyńuata <td> uev tut Eotau 
Tis wvxtic, và SE xowà xai tot Exovtos. 
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ment in their essences also, but they will by no means agree that individual souls, confined 
as they are in one single form and divided among bodies, are to be immediately identified 
with their acts.°4 


The same idea is expressed in the next paragraph of the work. 


I say, then, that the acts (erga) are an outgrowth of the powers in the case of those souls 
which are complete in themselves, simple in nature and separate from matter. 


As we have seen, the ODE triad is employed by Neoplatonists to describe capacities and ac- 
tivities of the soul as grounded in the soul’s essence. In the case of the disembodied soul, its 
faculties and activities correspond to its essence, whereas in the case of the embodied soul 
the activities of the composite living being ought not to be attributed to the soul in itself. 
This explains, for instance, why Neoplatonists did not consider Aristotle’s definition of the 
soul as “the first actuality of an instrumental natural body” (De anima II 1, 412°4-6) a cor- 
rect characterisation of the soul in itself. The disembodied life (zoie) of the soul is entirely 
independent of the body, while the embodied life is a projection (probolé) of the soul. What 
is more, body and soul do not form a compound entity in the strict sense; rather, the em- 
bodied life is a body-related life in which the immaterial soul does not mingle with the body, 
but is only linked to it through a special kind of relation (schesis). 


5 Tripartition and unity of the soul 


Having discussed the ODE triad and its importance for Neoplatonic psychology, let us now 
come back to the distinction of different parts or faculties within one and the same soul 
and, more specifically, to the Platonic tripartite soul. Such a tripartition clearly raises the 
question whether the soul can be considered a unity. 


Now let no one raise this trivial difficulty: “Well then, do we have three souls and are we 
managed by three souls?” My response is that just as the soul, when united with this body, 
seems to be constituting one thing, whereas in reality it is not one thing, likewise <the soul 
that is> connected with the non-rational and vegetative soul creates one continuum be- 
cause of the connection between them (after all, the non-rational soul has been attached to 


64 Iamblichus, De anima § 19, p. 44.19-27 (Finamore / Dillon), translated by Finamore / Dillon 2002: Ot 8’ 
Ó&odooAéotegov tovtov SLATATTOUEVOL xai zxooóóoug TEMTAS xoi SeUTEQAS xai voivac OLOLOV ts vvoyiis uo- 
XVOLLÖUEVOL TEOYWEEIV eic TO 0000, otovc àv tic Hein TOVS xouwógc Lev åntalotws dé Avriaußavousvoug 
TOV Xóvyov, và LEV TOV ÓXov qjvyiv xoi Oeiwv xai dbrAOV Eveoyruata £oototw otro závroc SHOU xoi sic 
OVOLAV ANOTEAEUTÄV' TH ÖE TÜV LEQLOTOV «xai» xooovuévov £v Evi ELÖEL xal SLALQOULLEVOV TTEQL votc OWU.OLV 
OVÖAUÄT OVYXWENOOVOLV evo eivat tatO’ Greg £veoyotot. 

65 Iamblichus, De anima § 20, p. 46.2-3 (Finamore / Dillon), translated by Finamore / Dillon 2002: Aéyw 6) 
NOOONEPVREVAL LEV TAG SUVAMEOL và čoya EXELVOV TOV WUVXDV TOV AUTOTEADV xal LOVOELODV xai YWQLOTOV 
And Tis VANs. 
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the rational soul and is connected with it, and so is the vegetative soul with the non-rational 
soul), and because ofthe sympathetic affection that arises from this connection we speak of 
one soul and say that the rational soul uses the other faculties as instruments. Of these fac- 
ulties, I mean the non-rational ones and the vegetative ones; some are in closer proximity 
to the rational soul, others less so; the non-rational ones are in closer proximity, because it 
is their nature to obey reason; this is why we calm them down by chastising their desires: 
“beating his breast he calmed his heart with the following words,” and again “endure, my 
heart, this thing, for you have endured worse things,” and again “accustom yourself to con- 
trolling anger, pleasure and pain,” etc.°® 


In his commentary on Aristotle’s De anima, Philoponus raises the question of the unity of 
the Platonic tripartite soul and at the same time provides an interesting answer. The tripar- 
tite soul lacks indivisibility and unity proper, being united, rather, by mere continuity (sune- 
cheia). We are accustomed to speak of one soul and to say that the rational part uses the two 
lower parts as instruments because of the sympathetic affection (sumpatheia) between the 
three parts. 

In the same commentary, the Neoplatonist connects the faculties of the soul to what he 
calls the “lives” (zoiai) of the soul. As we have seen above, such a way of talking is common 
Neoplatonic practice and can be found in Iamblichus, Proclus and others.67 

To sum up, for Philoponus, the unity of the embodied soul does not seem to be a major 
concern. First, he does not demand of it unity in a strong sense, i.e., indivisibility. This cor- 


66 Philoponus, In de anima 8.16-29, translated by van der Eijk 2006: ui] &xtoos(vo dé tis TH lölwrırnv 
Anoglav èxeivny ‘ti ov; TEEIS PuXas Éxouev xai 0x6 ouv WUXOv ðiomovueba’; Ayo yàp Sti onreg £voOrioo. 
Ti yox TH couat TOUT Soxei uev Ev ungäyua stovetv, natà GANOErav 68 00x Ev ti EotLV, OUTH xoi TH ve GAOYO 
xai TH ovi] ovynuuévy utav LEV tiva OUVEXELAV nore OLA thv ovvádetav (EEFATAL yàp MEOCDEYXMS vijc uev 
Loyixijs f| Ghoyos, tic SE GAGYOU Å putuxh), Suck Sè tH ywouevyy èx víjc ovvadetag tavtns ovuráðerav 
uiav bauev, xal StL ic ðoyávors xéyonta tais GAAS SUVEMEOLV Å Aoyun]. tovtov TOV SUVALEDYV, Aéyo IN TOV 
Te GhOywv xal TOV muTLX@v, al uev WAALOV èyyitovor TH Aoyınfj puxi, ot 88 fjvrov: al uev GAoyou WAAAOV 
éyyiCovon, Oi nepúxaor xataxovew AOyou: SiO émUTA|TtOVTES tais EMLOULLLALS TEAOTEQAS AUTÜG TOLODLEV? 
*ovij8oc è TM|Eas xoadinv irate wó0o', xal WAAL ‘TETAAOL REAÖLN, xoi ZUVTEQOV Xo TOT’ EtANG’, ‘Obe 
oavtóv KEATEIV oovií]c ovis AUG’, xal Goa TOLAÜTO. 

67 Philoponus, In de anima 6.31-38, translated by van der Eijk 2006: ‘Qc ov dvaxedparaumoduevov eimetv, 
Eouev xal AvVOEwsoL xai CHa xal Eupuxa xai oc Lev GvOQMmOL TAs Aoyızas ås AnmeLduNoauev dSuvaneıg 
&xouev, Oc 5é CHa tas GAGYous, Ós 68 £upvya tàs dutızdc. Eupuxa yao Aéyouev xal và putá EUpUXYov yàg TO 
abEEeodaı xai TEEbEOdaL xai yevvav Sota Eavtoic. AEyovtat yodv xol adta Liv ve xai teOvAvar T] 62 Gor] xai ó 
Odvatog xaoovoíq xoi &xovoíq tis Wurfis yivetot. 500 piv oov Éyovo Tas xoeittovs Coóc, BE Avdyang xol 
TUS xatadeeoTéQac, ovxEeTL ÖE xai fov: ob yao Suvatov Éyew Tas Aoyınüg Óvvápeu uù MEdTEQOV 
EOYNROTAS Tag xoxaóseotéoac. — To sum up, then, we say that we are humans and living beings and ensouled; in 
our capacity as humans we have the rational faculties we enumerated, in our capacity as living beings we have the 
non-rational faculties, and in our capacity as ensouled beings we have the vegetative faculties. “Ensouled” is what 
we also say of plants; for it is characteristic of ensouled beings to grow and to feed themselves and to generate 
<beings> similar to themselves. For plants, at any rate, too, are said to be alive or dead; and life and death come 
about by the presence or the absence of the soul. Now those <beings> that have the higher <forms of> life neces- 
sarily also have the lower ones, but the reverse is not the case; for it is not possible to have the rational faculties 
without having the lower ones first. 
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responds well to the Neoplatonic view, referred to above, that the rational soul is only 
related (in the sense of a schesis) to the body and the rest ofthe soul.°® Second, the soul can 
be considered a unity insofar as the parts are connected and sympathetic, such that the 
rational part makes use of the two lower parts. 

What did other Platonists think about the unity of the tripartite soul? It is well known 
that Galen’s commentary on the Timaeus primarily dealt with the medical passages of the 
dialogue.°9 The doctor from Pergamon is probably the first commentator to assert that the 
Platonic soul consists of more than one ousia. 


For it is with good reason that those who posit that the soul has only one substance main- 
tain that it possess three main (genikötatas) faculties. Plato himself, however, teaches that 
the ruling part (logistikon) ofthe soul does not have the same substance as the non-rational 
and appetitive (alogon kai epithumétikon) part, but different, and that the former frequently 
struggles against the thumoeides.7° 


Note that Galen attributes the diversity of ousiai of the soul to Plato himself. Such a view is 
similar to that of the Middle Platonist Numenius, who thought that the non-rational soul is 
not a faculty of the soul, but another soul, entirely different from the rational soul.7 

It is less clear what the implications of Galen’s statement are and it is likewise unclear 
whether according to him the Platonic soul is one or many. I take it that the view that the 
soul consists of different ousiai is inferred from the way the Timaeus localizes the different 
parts of the soul within the body. 

In a recent article on Proclus, it has been claimed that he was the first who admitted 
the “substantial diversity of soul” (that is to say, the soul as composed of different “sub- 
stances” [ousiai]) and such a view has, probably somewhat incorrectly, been dubbed “an 
innovation by Proclus."7 First of all, with regard to the presumed novelty of plural ousiai 
in psychology, it is interesting to note that Proclus repeats something that can already be 
found in Galen and, as we shall see shortly, in Iamblichus. Second, unlike the medical doc- 
tor Proclus explicitly connects the inner diversity of the soul with the question of its unity. 
Third, it is not quite clear what ousia means in this context. If it were to mean "substance" 
(in an Aristotelian sense), it would certainly be difficult to maintain both that the soul is a 
unity and that its parts are different ousiai. 

Proclus talks about the tripartite soul and its different ousiai in the seventh essay of 
his Commentary on Plato’s Republic (In Remp. 1, 206—235). Although the Republic was not 


68 See above, p. 155. 

69 On the commentary, see Dörrie / Baltes 1993, 216. 

7o Galen, In Plat. Tim. S. 12.1-3 (Schröder): xoà Aöyov u£v yao Exetvot nlav obotav TLIELEVOL víjc WUXTIS Svv- 
duets TEEIS abt eivai paor tas yevinwtatac, 6 6$ MAdtov od tiv adtiv odoiav TO AOYLOTIXOV cíjc qvyiic và 
GAOYO xoi EMOvuNntind now Ündeyeiv, GA Évegov èxeivov, xoi ToBto xai TH Ovuosióst MOAAG HIS ÖLaudxE- 
o0at. See Dorrie / Baltes 2002, “Baustein” 164.3 and pp. 356-357. 

71 Numenius, fr. 14 (des Places). 

72 Perkams 2006. 
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included in the canon of Iamblichus, it was commented on by Proclus and his teacher Sy- 
rianus. While Syrianus’ commentary is lost, Proclus’ works take the form of several essays 
on different themes from Plato’s Republic, including a detailed running commentary on the 
final myth of Er. Since Proclus may have composed the essays in different periods and may 
even have reworked them at a later time, it is rather difficult to determine when the com- 
mentary attained its present form. It is possible that the essays were put together and pub- 
lished by a pupil of Proclus or a later editor. 

Now, in the seventh essay our Neoplatonist faces the problem of the relation of the 
three parts of the soul to the four kinds of virtue. Proclus develops his thoughts on the 
basis ofthe fourth book ofthe Republic, where Plato argues that our soul contains three dif- 
ferent parts (meré) which he also calls kinds (eidé oder gene). And it becomes clear that when 
Proclus talks of different ousiai — I will leave the word untranslated in what follows — he 
refers to Plato's well-known tripartite division. In the Republic, Plato does not term the parts 
of the soul ousiai. Proclus, however, ascribes to Plato the view that the soul contains three 
parts that differ kat’ ousian: 


He [sc. Plato] has shown that the three parts of the soul differ kat’ ousian [...].74 


This statement raises several questions. First, let us hypothetically assume, for a moment, 
that the doctrine of the substantial diversity of the soul was actually an innovation by Pro- 
clus. In this case, it would be strange for him to only introduce it in passing, without pro- 
viding arguments for it. Rather, Proclus, like Galen, ascribes the doctrine to Plato that talk 
of parts implies that the parts are themselves ousiai. Second, what is the right translation of 
ousiai in our text? Connected to this is a third point about the ontological status of these 
three different ousiai. To start with the latter, for Proclus the three ousiai (the three parts of 
the Platonic soul) are obviously not on the same ontological level — something that the 
translation “substances” might suggest. For later in the text Proclus argues that the lower 
faculties of the soul are images of the higher ones.75 Such a view is to be understood against 
the background of the Neoplatonic top down approach to psychology already highlighted in 
the first part of the article. 


73 Already Porphyry had remarked that the Platonic tripartition of the soul was made for the sake of delineating 
the virtues (fr. 253.1-18 Smith); cf. Finamore / Dillon 2002, 110, and MacIsaac 2009. 

74 Proclus, In Remp. I 207.9-11: ta uéon ts Wuyiic EmedetEev và toia xox' ovoiav GAAAOV Staégovte [...]. 
The context of the difference “kat’ ousian” is the use of the principle “one ousia, one perfection" (206.25: yia yao 
TEAELOTHS wõç OVotac) in the discussion concerning the relation between parts of the soul and virtues. Parallel 
to this is a discussion at the beginning of Proclus’ Commentary to Plato’s First Alcibiades, which invokes a similar 
principle at 1.7-gff: népuxe yao Excotw TOV Óvvov, oneg TO eivat Suddogov, otto ù xoi Å TEAELÖTNG vot LEV 
GAA, Tots SE GAA, KATH thy ts obotag Üpeow. I thank Antonio Vargas for the reference. 

75 See In Remp. I 235.11-15: tovtwv ovv £ixóvec elolv ai GAoyou Suveetc, al uèv Ópexvuxad TOV deéEEwy, ai è 
YVWOTLXAL TOV yvoogov: T] MEV PAVTAOTLAY TiS voruxiic, 1] SE aioONTLXI) viis 60gaovxfic, xal 1) uev HunoELörg 
tis dvaywyot 6g&Eewg, N 6’ EmOvuntix ts yeveotoveyod. 
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Moreover, Proclus’ answer to the question how the soul can be unitary if it contains 
three different ousiai consists in arguing that the rational soul stands to the non-rational 
soul as form to matter.”° This answers the question whether for Proclus the human soul is 
one or many. Insofar as the rational soul is like form and the non-rational soul like matter, it 
can be considered a unitary hylemorphic entity as it were. Hence, talking about the alleged 
“substantial diversity ofthe human soul” boils down to asserting that the soul has different 
“parts” or powers and that these powers nevertheless form a unity. 

In light ofthe above, it seems reasonable to take ousia to mean “form of being” (in the 
sense of “form of life"). That the three parts of the soul are not independent substances in 
the strong, Aristotelian sense of the word can be seen from the fact that in Proclus’ view, as I 
have mentioned above, the two lower ones are derived from the rational soul, depending 
upon it as images, traces or shadows. 

It is interesting to note that Plotinus too discussed the tripartite division of Plato. For 
him, however, the two lower parts are of the same essence (homoousios). Moreover, as with 
Proclus, Plotinus specifies that they are both traces/images of the highest faculty of the 
soul, the logistikon (IV 4 [28], 28, 49-69).77 This is in accordance with one of the Neopla- 
tonic principles enumerated above, namely that the lower psychic faculties proceed from 
the higher ones. 

Unlike Proclus, Plotinus does not argue that the two lowest parts differ according to 
their substance. Scholars have argued that Plotinus rejects the distinction between the 
appetitive and irascible part of the soul in Ennead IV 4 [28], but this does not seem quite 
true. Indeed, it would be rather surprising if a Neoplatonist were to reject a distinction that 
can explicitly be found in Plato. 

The end of the passage in question makes it clear that Plotinus is, in fact, prepared to 
distinguish between epithumétikon and thumoeides, stressing at the same time that both 
are only traces of the rational soul and that insofar as they are traces they are of the same 
essence (homoousios). The latter does not, however, exclude the possibility that both are dis- 
tinct. 


We could divide the non-rational part of the soul into the appetitive (epithumétikon) and the 
irascible (thumoeides), the former being the vegetal part and the latter a trace emerging 
from it, to do with blood or bile or the compound creature; but this would be a mistaken 
division since it involves something prior and something posterior. In fact there is nothing 
to prevent us from saying that they are both posterior, and that the division is of traces that 
are derived from the same source.7? 


76 See Proclus, In Remp. I 234.21ff. The same idea can be found in Philoponus, In De anima 198.2-3. 

77 The passage is translated in Sorabji 2004, 248-249. 

78 Plotinus, IV 4 [28] 28.63-69, translated by B. Fleet, slightly modified: "AAN et tò GAoyov ts yuxñs óvupotto 
eig TO EmLOVENTLXOV xai Ouuosrðès xoi TO LEV Ein TO MUTIXY, TO 6$ Ovuoció£c èE AdTOD Iyvog negi ala T] YOAV 
T] TO OVVALLPOTEQOV, OVX àv 0901] N) AVTLÖLULGEOLG YLVOLTO, Tot LEV TEOTEQOL, TOD 68 VOTEROV Svtos. "H oùðèv 
«oA Gudw toteoa xoi TÜV &xvyevouévov èx TOD AUTO TNV Siaigeow eiva. 
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Seen in this light, the views of Plotinus and Proclus are not as different as they may seem at 
first sight. Proclus too, in the above quoted seventh essay from the Republic commentary 
asserts that the two lower parts of the soul have the same “fathers,” while the rational part is 
of another “father.”79 

Before we come to texts that predate the works of Proclus and that talk about different 
ousiai in the human soul, I would like to add a small observation on Proclus’ use of ousia. 
As we have seen, the way he introduces the word in the seventh essay seems to suggest that 
he considers it synonymous with Plato’s meré or eidé of soul. A strong reason for this is that 
he does not feel the need to explain his allegedly new terminology. But why does Proclus 
use ousia instead of eidos, genos or meros? The reason is, I think, twofold. First, he uses ousia, 
because, as we will see shortly, Iamblichus, and probably also Proclus’ teacher Syrianus,%° 
had already used it in a similar context before him. Second, as emerges from the fragments 
of Porphyry’s lost work On the Faculties of the Soul, Neoplatonists (and later, Platonizing 
Stoics such as Panaetius and Posidonius) tried to avoid the term meros, because of its as- 
sociations with corporeality.*! 

In arguing that an entity can have different powers without having different parts, Por- 
phyry compares the soul to an apple and says: “For example now, all of the powers of an 
apple are in a single apple, but the parts [sc. of the apple] are separated, some in one place 
and others in another."*?? In the same way, the soul can be considered an entity with many 
faculties (poludunamos), but without parts that are separated from each other. Furthermore, 
Porphyry's teacher Plotinus had already argued against distinguishing different parts in the 
soul. 

In order to corroborate my reading of ousia in Proclus, I finally suggest turning to a text 
by Iamblichus which shows that the terminology of different ousiai (in the sense of “modes 
of being” or “modes of life”) in the soul certainly antedates Proclus. For the evidence from 
Iamblichus' treatise On the Soul (preserved by John of Stobi in the section on the soul) does 
not leave any doubt that Iamblichus already considered Plato’s tripartite soul as consisting 
of ousiai. In what follows, I shall quote the relevant passage from John of Stobi at length. 


79 Proclus, In Remp. I 215.2-7: Ott 6€ Ovuög &xiOvuio. ovyyevéoveoov T] óy xata TWhdtwva, ófj.ov: dude 
yào TOV AVTO@V TATEQWV, AOYOS SE GAAOV TATEdG dupa Ovntà xoi LET’ GAANAWV óvca i) uù Övra, Adyos dé 
GOavatov’ Gupw exta yvMoews, AOyos SE PUOEL yvoouxóc. 

80 There is no direct evidence for this, but the fact that Proclus most probably revised Syrianus’ commentary on 
the Republic makes it probable. 

81 In his De anima, Iamblichus frequently criticizes the Stoics for their materialistic psychology. 

82 Cf Finamore / Dillon 2002, 104, who also refer to Alexander, De anima 30.29-31.6: 1] Sè ux] Ob uóvov OLY, 
ws uéyeOoc, GAN’ OBSE WS GQELOUdS EOTL WEQLOTI]. oo yào eic å ÖLALWODHEV AUTNV, Ws EX TOUTWV Xeyootouévov 
ovyxeuiéviv ÖLagoduev, GAAG TH TOV óvváueov àv eer xaTAELOUoEL xoi TH TOV Siapoedv aðtõv ebegoet 
thy ÖLALQEOLV aùts TOLOVENA, dc àv EL TO UMAOV Tic ÖLALEOIN eic TE EUWÖLAV xal eic eU pota xai eic oyua xal 
EIS YULOV. Ñ Yào vota] TOD UNAOV Staigeois OUTE WG OWUATOG YIVETAL, eL xal STL UGALOTA oO TO UMAOV, OTE 
Oc &giOuo9. Iamblichus too adduces the example, but in order to illustrate the differentiation of powers in Stoic 
psychology (De anima § 11 [Finamore / Dillon], partly identical with SVF 2.826). 

83 See the passages referred to in Dórrie / Baltes 20024, 372 note 175. 
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Note that in the very end of the extract, Iamblichus also provides an interesting distinction 
of psychic parts and faculties. This brings us back to the first part of the paper. 


How, then, are the powers [sc. ofthe soul] distinguished? According to the Stoics, some are 
distinguished by the difference of the body parts that underlie them. For they say that ever 
different effluences extend from the ruling element, some to the eyes, others to the ears, 
others to other sense organs. Other powers are distinguished by their individual qualitative 
nature in the same substrate; for even as the apple has in the same body sweetness and 
pleasant odour, so also the ruling faculty comprises in the same substrate imagination, as- 
sent, appetition, and reason. 

According to the Aristotelians and all who consider the soul to be without parts, the 
powers «are not distinguished» in ousia, but rather according to the kinds of effects that 
they can produce. 

According to Plato, in one sense the soul is called tripartite since it varies in three 
ways in life's different modes of being (en heterais ousiaig zoes), but in another sense it has 
many powers, the soul not now exhibiting differences in life's modes of being (kat' ousian 
zöes) but being distinguished in the same substrate by many individual properties. And in 
general, a part differs from a power in this, that the part exhibits a difference of ousia, 
whereas the power exhibits a differentiation in production or creation in the same ousia.®4 


The text names three schools of philosophy, namely the Stoics, the Peripatetics (“Aristote- 
lians”) and Plato. The Stoics, according to Iamblichus, operate with a twofold distinction. 
While some faculties or powers (dunameis) differ according to the specific bodily parts in 
which they are situated, others are situated in one and the same substrate. 

The Aristotelians, considering the soul an entity without parts (ameriston), do not dis- 
tinguish powers according to different ousiai, but according to the effects that they are able 
to produce.55 

Plato, in Iamblichus' view, draws an interesting distinction between parts and powers 
to the effect that parts are related to different ousiai, whereas powers depend on the same 


84 Iamblichus, On the Soul $ 11, p. 36.1-15 (Finamore / Dillon), translated by Finamore / Dillon 2002: IIóc oov 
dtaxetvovtat; Kata uév vovg Xvovxooc Evia UEV SLAPOQOTHTL «xov» VMOXEWEVOV oopórtov: IIVEUHATO yào 
And TOD Nyeuovixod Pact ovtor Stateive dX. xat Oa, tà uèv eic ópOoAuoíc, và Sé eic OTA, và ÖL eic 
CAG atoOnrjoua: Evra 68 LÖLÖTNTL TOLOTHTOS TEL TO AUTO Oxoxeluevov: oneg vào TO UMAOV £v TO AUTO 0@- 
UATLTHV Auot. ëyer xal TI Evwdiav, otto xal TO TYELOVLAOV Ev vao tQ BAvTa.olav, ovyxaváOsow, Sou, 
Xóvyov ovveiAnde. Kata 68 tos "AQLOTOTEALLOVS «ai TAVTAG GOGOL ÜUEQLOTOV TIV WUXNV ÖLAVOODVTAL «ord LEV 
ti ototav «o dSiaxeivovtat> ai Suvdmets, xatà dé elön Ov Sbvavtat mouelv. Kata 6$ ITAávova Aws uèv 
Aéyexou f| PUY TOMES, óc EV Er£gaug odolac tonit Long TAQAAAGTIOVOG, AAAWG È TOAVSUVALOG, ODXETL 
xaT ovotav Gofjc StapéQovoa, Ev TAVTH è ztoAXoíc LÖLöTNOL StaxeuvouEevy. Kai ÓXo6 uéoos Óvvápeoc TAUTN 
dtevivoxev, I TO uev uéooc ovoias Eregörmta, fj 68 Öbvanıs èv taùt yevvytuatyy i nomtanv árov 
TLAQLOTIOLV. 
For parallel texts from the Platonic tradition, see Dörrie / Baltes 20028, 373. 

85 The text transmitted by the mss. is difficult, if not impossible to understand. With Finamore / Dillon 2002, 
I have accepted the emendation suggested by Wachsmuth. It makes good sense and renders the implied contrast 
between Stoics, Aristotelians and Plato comprehensible. 
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ousia. That is to say, an ousia can be the source of different powers, while parts always differ 
kat’ ousian. Such a scheme is fully compatible with what Proclus said in commenting on the 
Republic. Moreover, it fits with the Neoplatonic ODE triad discussed in some detail above 
and employed by the Neoplatonist to describe the relation between the essence and powers 
ofthe soul. 

At first sight, it may be a cause of irritation that Iamblichus is still speaking of parts in 
Plato. However, this is undoubtedly a matter of his repeating Plato’s own manner of speak- 
ing.*° Secondly, we can observe, I believe, that Iamblichus is re-interpreting the Platonic tri- 
partite division in terms of the different modes of being belonging to life (ousiai zoes). 
Hence, if we compare Iamblichus' way of presenting Plato's theory of the soul with what 
Proclus had said in his commentary on the Republic, we obtain further support for the read- 
ing of ousia not as “substance,” but as “mode of being" or “mode of life.”®7 Finally, note that 
the text, as it stands, clearly proves that in lamblichus we already find a concept of the soul 
involving different modes of being (ousiai).®® 

Having said this, let us return once again to Proclus. It is undoubtedly correct that he 
speaks about different ousiai within one and the same soul. However, this does not mean 
that we are dealing with different substances in the strong Aristotelian sense of the word. 
Rather, the soul betrays different modes of life within itself.39 

From all this it emerges that for two reasons it is rather problematic to assert that “the 
substantial diversity of the soul” was an innovation by Proclus. First, before Proclus we 
already find the doctrine of different ousiai in the soul. Second, these (three) ousiai are not 
to be considered different substances, but different modes of being. Unlike Aristotelian 
substances, they are not items of the same ontological category, but different modes of 
existence in the hierarchical organization of reality. They are distinct ontological levels at 
which things may exist and in this case the two lower ousiai are ontologically dependent and 
derived from the rational ousia. Thus, the difference of soul kat’ ousian can be seen as a Neo- 
platonic reading of the Platonic tripartite soul. 


86 Plato himself either talks about parts (meré) or kinds (eide) of the soul, when he refers to its tripartition; see 
Dorrie / Baltes 2002a, 345. 

87 Proclus himself refers to the three parts as “kinds of life” (eide tés zoies, In Remp. I 230.29). 

88 For sucha use of ousia cf. lamblichus, De anima $ 19 and $ 31 (Finamore / Dillon). Perkams 2006, 170 note 16 
writes: “Obviously, Iamblichus acknowledges that different types of soul are substantially different ..., but he wants 
o avoid the conclusion that the one soul in which they are united is a multiplicity of substances.” 

However, as we have seen, from Iamblichus’ De anima $ 11 (Finamore / Dillon) it clearly emerges that the Neo- 
platonist distinguished different ousiai in one and the same soul. Hence, there are important points of contact be- 
tween Iamblichus’ view and what Proclus says much later in his Commentary on the Republic. For more references 
o the substantial diversity in Iamblichus and other Neoplatonists, see Militello 2010, 173 note 15, and above 
p. 166-170. 

89 Note that Perkams himself, in a later publication, actually speaks of ousiai as *Seinsformen" (*modes of 
being"); see Perkmans 2008, 227. 
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6 Conclusion 


One of the aims of this article was to show that Neoplatonic psychology differs in many re- 
spects from how Plato or Aristotle discussed the nature and activities/powers of the soul. It 
is important to realize that for philosophers such as Iamblichus and Proclus the soul is first 
of all an immortal, incorporeal entity that subsists independent of a body. Hence, it must 
not be considered primarily a “first actuality of an instrumental natural body,” as Aristotle 
defines it in De anima II 1, 4124-6. Apart from this, there are several other fundamental 
differences between Neoplatonic and Aristotelian psychology. The most telling is certainly 
that Neoplatonist analysis of the soul is characterized by a strictly top down approach, 
where the lower forms of soul proceed from the higher ones. In this view, the rational soul 
is the most basic form of soul and lower forms of soul (non-rational, vegetative) can be con- 
sidered accretions of it. 

In his De anima, Iamblichus distinguishes between two lives of the soul, one embo- 
died and one separate from the body. This particular Neoplatonic notion of life brought me 
to challenge the view that Proclus was the first to refer to the so called substantial diversity 
of the soul. This, I take it, is no innovation of Proclus’, but can already be found in Iambli- 
chus’ work On the Soul and goes ultimately as far back as the Middle Platonist Numenius 
and Galen’s Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus. In the latter, the substances of the soul are al- 
ready held to be identical with its parts. In Iamblichus and Proclus, they are not substances 
in the strong sense, but rather different forms of being/life in one and the same soul. That 
the three ousiai are not on the same ontological level and that they are not independent of 
each other emerges inter alia from a text where Proclus asserts that the two lower parts are 
derived from and images of the rational part. 
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Dominik Perler 


Ockham on Emotions in the Divided Soul 


1 Introduction: many faculties or many forms? 


Medieval debates about the soul and its parts were not confined to purely metaphysical con- 
siderations. Instead, they were often closely linked to or even motivated by discussions 
about emotions. It is quite evident why this connection was established: emotions have an 
ambivalent character. On the one hand, we all know from experience that emotions spon- 
taneously arise in us when we come in contact with certain things or when we learn about 
certain facts. Thus, we are in the grip of fear when facing a wild animal, and we are over- 
whelmed by grief and sadness when learning about the death of a close friend. These emo- 
tions simply take possession of us, whether we like it or not, whether we consent to them or 
not. On the other hand, we also know from experience that we are frequently able to evalu- 
ate a given situation, come up with judgments and enter into deliberations that shape or 
even alter our emotions. When facing the supposedly wild animal, we can examine it more 
closely and eventually realize that it is a zoo animal behind a fence. This diminishes our 
fear. Or we can come to the conclusion that the friend died after a long period of painful suf- 
fering. This reduces our sadness or even replaces it with a feeling of relief. It seems there- 
fore that emotions are peculiar states which we both passively receive and actively influence 
or even change completely. But how can that be? Do we have two souls: a passive one that is 
affected by emotions, and an active one that rationally controls them? Is it legitimate to 
speak about two souls? Or should we rather talk about two parts with different functions? 
And if there are just two parts, in what way are they related to each other? Does the active 
part somehow dominate the passive one? What makes this subordination possible? 
Thomas Aquinas and many Aristotelian philosophers before and after him gave a clear 
answer to these questions. They claimed that there is just one soul in a human being, thus 
defending a “unitarian” position.! In their view, the unique soul is nothing but the substan- 
tial form that is present in a human body, endowing it with a number of capacities. The so- 
called parts of the soul are precisely this: capacities or faculties which are well coordinated 
and enable a human being to bring about various states and processes. Thus, we all have a 
sensory faculty that brings about fear when it is actualized by the presence of a wild animal. 
But we also have a rational faculty that enables us to make a number of judgments about 
what the animal is like and whether it poses a threat. The two faculties are hierarchically or- 


ı This position was shared by a large number of authors, ranging from Albert the Great to Francisco Suarez. For 
an overview, see Biard 2008 and King 2008. 
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dered so that the lower sensory one is always guided and controlled by the higher rational 
one. For Aquinas, it is therefore hardly surprising that we are able to diminish our fear. 
As soon as we activate our rational faculty, realize that we are seeing a zoo animal behind a 
fence and judge that, in general, animals in a zoo do not pose a threat, we quite sponta- 
neously moderate or even overcome our fear. Commenting on the relation between the 
rational and the sensory faculty, Aquinas remarks: “And this is something anyone can ex- 
perience for himself: for by adducing certain universal considerations, one calms (or else 
incites) one’s anger, fear, etc."? 

At first sight, this unitarian position seems to provide an elegant explanation. In invok- 
ing various faculties, not distinct souls, it allows us to preserve the unity of the soul while 
distinguishing different functions the soul can exercise. However, a closer inspection re- 
veals that it poses a number of problems. Let me mention just two of them. 

First, the status of the single faculties is rather unclear. Aquinas denies that they are 
distinct entities but nevertheless insists that they are not to be identified with or reduced to 
the soul's essence. He repeatedly points out that they “flow out" from the soul’s essence ina 
well-ordered series.3 This metaphorical language is quite puzzling. How is the process of 
“flowing out” to be understood? What exactly flows out? And how can various items flow 
out if they are not distinct things? Are faculties like streams or layers inside the soul? Do 
they form a complex structure in a way that enables the higher stream to have an impact on 
the lower one? And are these streams somehow active, so that the higher one can influence 
and determine what is going on in the lower one? But if the faculties are indeed active and 
can even interact, they would seem to be little agents inside the soul. Aquinas’s own lan- 
guage gives rise to this suspicion. He explicitly says that the rational faculty “commands” 
and “dominates” the sensory one and that, in turn, the sensory faculty “obeys reason” with 
respect to its acts.4 So the soul seems to be like a household in which different persons are 
accorded different functions within a given power structure. But how can there be various 
persons if, strictly speaking, there is just one soul with causal power? 

There is a second problem inherent in explaining emotions in terms of hierarchically 
ordered faculties. It may well be, as Aquinas claims, that we often experience an activity of 
the higher rational faculty calming an emotion in the lower sensory faculty. But there are 
also many cases in which rational judgments and deliberations have no effect at all. Im- 
agine that only a few meters away a lion is roaring at you — you are immediately shaken with 
fear. Then you force yourself to think that it is nothing but a tamed lion in a circus and that 
you should not be afraid. But you are still in the grip of fear. The sensory impressions of this 
huge, frightening looking and ferocious sounding animal are so dominant that the emotion 


2 Summa Theologiae (= STh) I, q. 81, art. 3, corp. (transl. Pasnau, 114). 

3 See STh I, q. 77, art. 6, corp.; Quaestio disputata de anima, art. 12, corp.; Quaestio disputata de spiritualibus cre- 
aturis, art. 11, ad 12. 

4 See SThI, q. 81, art. 3, ad 2. 
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does not disappear. Or think about a person who suffers from arachnophobia. As soon as 
she sees a spider, she is in a state of panic. She may tell herself that spiders are nothing but 
harmless little animals, but this rational insight will not diminish her panic. Her emotion is 
“cognitively impenetrable,” as contemporary philosophers would say, and somehow resists 
rational judgments.5 An explanatory model that takes a hierarchical order of interacting fac- 
ulties for granted can hardly explain this fact. It seems to leave no space for an emotion that 
persists despite the fact that the rational faculty is active and produces the appropriate kind 
of judgment. If the higher faculty “commands” the lower one, it almost inevitably changes 
or transforms emotions. Should it fail to do so, the only reason could be that the relation be- 
tween the faculties has somehow been disturbed and the rational faculty is being prevented 
from exercising the function it ought to fulfill.° But is cognitive impenetrability only the 
mark of a dysfunctional soul? 

Given these problems, it is not surprising that a number of thirteenth-century philos- 
ophers were dissatisfied with the unitarian position and came up with an alternative, the 
“pluralist” model, that takes the idea of various parts or faculties of the soul seriously and 
posits a number of really distinct forms inside a human being.’ A telling example is Peter 
John Olivi. He remarked that it is impossible for one and the same form to have a “lower” 
faculty that is determined to bring about sensory emotions and a “higher” faculty that 
freely produces rational emotions. The two faculties are rather to be understood as distinct 
forms that coexist in a human being.® In the fourteenth century, William of Ockham 
worked out the details of this model and used it to explain different types of emotions, 
among them both rationally controllable and non-controllable ones. Ockham is a particu- 
larly interesting case since he is well known as a defender of the principle of parsimony. 
Yet in the debate about the soul and its parts he obviously opts for a principle of generosity, 
rejecting the view that all the forms can be reduced to a single one. In what follows, I want 
to present and discuss the main reasons that led him to defend this position. Then I will 
point out the consequences this pluralist position has for a theory of emotions, in particu- 


5 See de Sousa 1987, 152-156; Goldie 2000, 74-78. 

6 Aquinas alludes to this explanation when he remarks that there may be a lack of rational control “in people 
who are out of their mind" (in amentibus); see STh I-II, q. 10, art. 3, ad 2. In this special case, the hierarchical order 
among the faculties has been disturbed. It may even be that the rational faculty is completely dysfunctional, for 
instance due to illness. But these are only exceptional cases that should not be conflated with the normal case — ex- 
ceptions only make sense when assessed against the background of a natural order. 

7 The debate about emotions was, of course, only one source of inspiration. Equally important were discussions 
in natural philosophy (e.g. about the generation of living beings) and in metaphysics (e.g. about the constitutive 
parts of a complex living being). Some of the first critics of the unitarian position were Henry of Ghent, Peter John 
Olivi, Richard of Mediavilla and John Duns Scotus. On the origin and development of the pluralist movement, see 
Zavalloni 1951, Künzle 1956 and Pasnau 2011, 574-605. 

8 Olivi's example is love that is freely produced by the will. Should there be a single form and should the will be- 
long to this form that necessarily brings about many sensory states, it could never act freely: what originates froma 
necessary cause can never be a free cause. In fact, “the freedom of the will would be totally destroyed,” as Olivi em- 
phatically remarks; see Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum, q. 54 (ed. Jansen 1924, vol. 2, 255). 
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lar for an account of their causation and their inner structure. Finally, I will have a look at 
the problem of emotional conflict, a problem that plays a prominent role in the pluralist 
model. 


2 The plurality thesis: three forms and one human being 


Commenting on a famous passage in De anima II.1, Aquinas and other defenders of the 
unitarian position claimed that the soul, as the sole principle of life, is what makes a piece 
of matter a natural body. It is the soul that is responsible for all the vital functions, rang- 
ing from respiration and procreation to perception and imagination. When the soul is 
absent, one can no longer speak about a body in the strict sense, even less about this or 
that particular body. Should one point to a corpse and call it “body” or even “Peter’s body,” 
one would be using the word ‘body’ homonymously.? For just as an axe that has lost 
its woodcutting function is no longer an axe, a body lacking vital functions is no longer a 
body. 

Itis precisely at this point that Ockham starts his critique. In his view, one should care- 
fully distinguish between that which makes a body a particular body endowed with typical 
properties, and that which is responsible for its vital functions. No single form or principle 
can be responsible for both. Ockham argues for this thesis in the following way: 


When a human being or a brute animal dies, numerically the same accidents remain as 
were there previously; therefore, they have numerically the same subject. The consequence 
is evident from the fact that an accident does not naturally migrate from subject to subject. 
But the subject in this case is not primary matter, since if it were, then primary matter 
would be the immediate recipient of absolute accidents — which does not seem true. There- 
fore, some form that was there previously remains, and this form is not the sentient soul. 
Therefore, it is the corporeity.'? 


Let me illustrate this argument with an example. Suppose that Peter has just died and that 
we now see his corpse. It still has Peter's typical blue eyes, his grey hair, his birthmark on 
the neck and many other characteristic features. What is responsible for all these properties 
that allow us to distinguish his corpse from other living as well as dead bodies? It is not pri- 


9 Aquinas argues for this principle of homonymy in STh I, q. 76, art. 8, corp., and Sentencia libri De anima II, 
cap. 2 (Leon. XLV/ı, 74-76), where he comments on De anima II, 1 (412b20-25). For an analysis of this principle, 
see Pasnau 2002, 88-89. 

10 Quodl. II, q. 11 (OTh IX, 162; transl. Freddoso, 137): * ... mortuo homine sive bruto animali, remanent eadem 
accidentia numero quae prius; igitur habent idem subiectum numero. Consequentia patet, quia accidens natural- 
iter non migrat a subiecto in subiectum; sed illud subiectum non est materia prima, quia tunc materia prima im- 
mediate reciperet accidentia absoluta, quod non videtur verum; igitur remanet aliqua forma praecedens, et non 
sensitiva; igitur corporeitas." 
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mary matter, because matter as such is nothing but an unstructured extended entity. It is 
not yet this or that individual piece of matter." That is why there has to be a form in the 
corpse that makes it a specific piece of matter and that endows it with various properties. 
Since Peter already had these properties when he was still alive, the same form must be re- 
sponsible for them before and after his death. This is the “form of corporeity.” Technically 
speaking, it is responsible both for the numerical and the qualitative identity of Peter’s body 
because it makes it remain one single thing over time (even after its death, at least until it 
begins to putrefy) and it endows it with many typical properties so that we can distinguish it 
from other bodies. 

The important point about this thesis is, of course, that Ockham does not identify the 
form of corporeity with the form that is responsible for all the vital functions. That is why 
the form of corporeity is not the principle of life. Since a body, whether dead or alive, is an 
identifiable body thanks to this form, it can be called “body” without there being any danger 
of homonymy. All we need to do is distinguish the body as a mere piece of matter from the 
living body as a piece of matter with organic functions. For Ockham, this correction of the 
traditional view is not just of philosophical significance. It also has an immediate theologi- 
cal consequence. If a dead body is a true body, we are entitled to say that Jesus Christ in the 
tomb was in fact Christ’s body and that one and the same body existed before and after 
crucifixion. It was precisely the individual form of corporeity that guaranteed its transtem- 
poral identity. 

It is clear, however, that Christ as well as ordinary human beings have many vital func- 
tions while they are alive. What accounts for them? An additional form, Ockham unmistak- 
ably responds, namely the sentient soul. And this form needs to be distinguished from a 
third one, namely the intellective soul. All these forms are really (and not just conceptually) 
distinct from each other.3 Therefore, a living, well functioning human being consists of 
three forms which are all present in matter. 

This general thesis requires some justification, even if one accepts the claim that a 
form of corporeity needs to be distinguished from a principle of life. Why should there be 
distinct forms responsible for breathing, nourishing, perceiving, etc. on the one hand, and 
thinking and willing on the other? Would it not be more appropriate to apply the principle 
of parsimony and to claim that it is one single form that accounts for the difference between 
living and dead bodies? This single form would then be responsible for all the activities of a 
living body, ranging from breathing to thinking. 


11 Although it is not an individual piece, it is an “actual entity" (actualis entitas), as Ockham unmistakably claims, 
thus deviating from the traditional Aristotelian position that takes matter as such to be something that has mere 
potential existence. See Summula philosophiae naturalis I, cap. 10 (OPh VI, 181-186). On this conception of matter, 
see Adams 1987, 680-695. 

12 See Quodl. II, q. 11 (OTh IX, 163-164). 

13 See Quodl. II, q. 10 (OTh IX, 157-160) and Rep. IV, q. 9 (OTh VII, 161-164). 
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Ockham does not follow this line of reasoning. He adduces a number of arguments 
that are meant to show the necessity of positing both a sentient and an intellective soul. Let 
me present two ofthem. The first runs as follows: 


It is impossible that contraries should exist simultaneously in the same subject. But an act 
of desiring something and an act of spurning that same thing are contraries in the same 
subject. Therefore, if they exist simultaneously in reality, they do not exist in the same sub- 
ject. But it is manifest that they exist simultaneously in a human being, since a human 
being spurns by his intellective appetite the very same thing that he desires by his sentient 
appetite. 


Let me illustrate this claim again with the example of Peter, this time while he is still alive. 
Suppose that Peter loves Swiss chocolate; whenever he sees or smells a piece of it, he is im- 
mediately drawn to it. But Peter is also a well educated person who knows perfectly well that 
chocolate has too many calories and causes cavities. That is why he activates his will and 
forces himself not to grasp every piece of chocolate. So, he both desires and rejects choc- 
olate. Given these contrary movements with respect to one and the same thing, he needs 
two active principles and therefore two forms, the sentient one for the desire and the intel- 
lective one for the rejection. 

A defender of the unitarian position could immediately reply that it is not at all neces- 
sary to posit two distinct forms in order to explain such an every-day conflict. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are not two contrary movements with respect to one and the same thing. Each 
movement has its own object present under a certain aspect. That is why one should say 
that Peter (or his soul) desires chocolate as something delicious and rejects it as something 
bad for his health. Why should one and the same form not give rise to these two move- 
ments? In addition, a unitarian like Aquinas could point out that there might be an initial 
conflict between these movements, but that it cannot last. There are just two possibilities: 
Either Peter is a temperate person, in which case his sensual desire will be diminished or 
even eliminated by his rational rejection, so that the longer he thinks about the painful 
hours he will have to spend at the gym after eating too much chocolate, the more his rejec- 
tion will dominate his desire; or Peter is not a temperate person, in which case he will 
simply ignore his rational deliberation and blindly follow his desire. But in neither case will 
there be a permanent co-existence of desire and rejection. In the ideal case, where he is not 
just temperate but also virtuous, he does not even have to force himself to give preference to 


14 Quodl. II, q. to (OTh IX, 157; transl. Freddoso, 132-133): ^ ... impossibile est quod in eodem subiecto sint simul 
contraria; sed actus appetendi aliquid et actus renuendi idem in eodem subiecto sunt contraria; igitur si sint simul 
in rerum natura, non sunt in eodem subiecto; sed manifestum est quod sunt simul in homine, quia illud idem 
quod homo appetit per appetitum sensitivum, renuit per appetitum intellectivum." 

15 In SThI, q. 81, art. 3, ad 2, Aquinas remarks that the so-called irascible and concupiscible powers (e.g. the 
powers responsible for emotions) in the sensory faculty may resist the rational faculty because they may be in the 
grip of certain sensations and imaginings. But he hastens to add: “ ... the fact that the irascible and concupiscible 
clash with reason in some respect does not preclude their obeying it" (transl. Pasnau, 115). 
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his rational activity and to overcome his desire. He has developed a habit that makes his 
rational activity rule his sensory activity: he almost spontaneously overcomes his desire and 
gladly renounces eating chocolate. 

Ockham would reject this reply as an over-intellectualistic interpretation of what is 
happening. In his view, aiming at an object under two different aspects requires two differ- 
ent mechanisms that make these aspects visible. Thus, one needs a mechanism that makes 
chocolate appear delicious and desirable. This is a purely sensory mechanism. The mere 
smell, color and shape of chocolate make it desirable, without there being any conceptual 
categorization and classification. Even an infant that lacks the concept of desirability would 
be drawn to chocolate. By contrast, rejecting chocolate as something bad for one’s health 
requires a rich conceptual apparatus and a sophisticated process of reasoning. One needs to 
think that chocolate has too much sugar, that sugar is unhealthy, that one should protect 
one’s health and that one should therefore reject chocolate. Clearly, an infant would be un- 
able to think all of this. So, one can hardly give an account of the two aspects without dis- 
tinguishing a non-conceptual from a conceptual process. But different processes require 
different principles that set them in motion and regulate them. How could one and the 
same principle or form be responsible for two radically different processes? 

In addition, Ockham would point out that it hardly makes sense to appeal to the mere 
transitory presence of contrary movements. In the passage quoted above he clearly states 
that one simultaneously desires and spurns a thing, and he does not allude to an eventual 
resolution of this conflict. Even in a temperate or virtuous person the sensory desire will not 
disappear. Why not? Because the sensory impressions that make the chocolate appear as 
something desirable are still there and keep causing the desire. This is a natural process 
that cannot be suppressed, not even by the most heroic act of conceiving of the chocolate as 
something unhealthy. The temperate person can only bring herself to cause a special voli- 
tion, saying to herself: “I want to give preference to my rational rejection over my sensory 
desire.” But this decision will not alter the simultaneous presence of the two inner move- 
ments. The sensory desire is still there and, consequently, the temptation to eat chocolate 
still has to be resisted. There could be no such simultaneous presence if there were not two 
causal principles that keep them in existence. 

Ockham adduces yet another reason for the real distinction of sentient and intellective 
form: 


It is not the case that what is numerically the same form is both extended and non-ex- 
tended, both material and immaterial. But in a human being the sentient soul is extended 
and material, whereas the intellective soul is not, since it exists as a whole in the whole 
[body] and as a whole in each part.'ó 


16 Quodl. II, q. 10 (OT IX, 159; transl. Freddoso, 134): ^ ... eadem forma numero non est extensa et non extensa, 
materialis et immaterialis; sed anima sensitiva in homine est extensa et materialis, anima intellectiva non, quia est 
tota in toto et tota in qualibet parte.” 
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At first sight, this claim looks quite puzzling. How can a form be extended and material? 
Does a form not need to be added to matter so that something extended and material comes 
into existence? Ockham seems to be denying a basic hylomorphic principle when he states 
that a form can in itselfbe extended and material. 

His claim looks less suspicious when it is assessed against the background of his the- 
ory of matter. Unlike Aquinas and other traditional Aristotelians, he does not conceive of 
matter as something that has only potential existence. As has already been pointed out, he 
holds the thesis that matter has “actual existence,"7 even without there being any form 
added to it. And this matter has in itself extension, comparable to a large lump of dough 
that is an actually existing, extended thing. However, it is not subdivided into individual ex- 
tended things — the dough is not cut into many pieces. This will only be achieved through 
individual forms that carve out, as it were, many pieces of extension. Since these forms can 
only be present in matter (unlike the forms of God, angels and immaterial intellects that 
can be present without matter), Ockham calls them “extended and material.” This does not 
mean that they are material in themselves, but that they necessarily exist in matter and are 
responsible for the existence of individual pieces of matter. 

Applied to the example of Peter, this means that the sentient soul that enables him to 
perceive things is necessarily present in matter and can even be assigned a special place; it 
is located in various bodily organs. For example, his sense of sight is located in the eyes, and 
his sense of smell in the nose. As soon as these organs decay, his sentient soul is partly de- 
stroyed. By contrast, the intellective soul is not bound to any organ." Of course, it is present 
in the whole body throughout this life, but it remains in existence even when the body is 
partly or even completely destroyed.'9 That is why the material sentient soul and the imma- 
terial intellective soul cannot be identical. 

Here, again, a defender of the unitarian position would protest, pointing out that it is 
the soul as a whole that is immaterial. Only the exercise of some of its capacities is bound to 
bodily organs. Thus, the visual capacity cannot bring about acts of seeing unless it is pres- 
ent in healthy eyes. But as a pure capacity it is no less immaterial than the thinking capacity. 
It does not perish when the eyes are destroyed and can eventually be reactivated when new 
eyes are provided. That is why Aquinas emphasizes that the sensory capacities do not dis- 
appear when the body dies. They rather persist in some kind of hibernation state and are 


17 See note rr. 

18 Ockham argues for this thesis by pointing out that the loss of a bodily part, say of an arm, does not reduce the 
power of the intellective soul. Therefore, its presence and its function do not depend on a specific bodily part; see 
Quodl. I, q. 12 (OTh IX, 70). 

19 This is the main reason why the intellect is immortal, as Ockham claims in Quodl. I, q. 10 (OTh IX, 63-64). 
Yet he concedes that “one cannot evidently know either through reason or through experience” (OTh IX, 63; transl. 
Freddoso, 56) that we have such an immortal form. We can only assume it on the basis of highly probable argu- 
ments. Adams 2002 convincingly shows that Ockham carefully distinguishes between proofs, which are impos- 
sible with respect to the immortality thesis, and dialectical arguments. 
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reactivated when new eyes are in place after the resurrection of the body.?° So, given that 
there is no difference between material and immaterial capacities as far as their existence is 
concerned, one does not need to appeal to two distinct forms. 

Ockham considers this possible defense but rejects it as utterly unconvincing. He does 
not hesitate to state “that the sentient soul does not remain after the separation of the intel- 
lective soul."? Obviously, he draws a clear distinction between a material soul that comes 
and goes with the existence of the functioning body, and an immaterial soul that is inde- 
pendent of the body. Of course, he concedes that the sentient soul can eventually be re- 
stored when the body is resurrected. He even claims that the very same body with the same 
organic functions will be supplied.?? But the crucial point is that there is no continuous 
existence of the sentient soul: it is lost at the moment of death and will be recreated at the 
moment of resurrection. The only entity that has continuous existence is the intellective 
soul. 

So far it has become clear that the alleged unique soul in a human being is nothing but 
a combination of three really distinct forms. But how do they constitute a unity? What 
entitles Ockham to claim that they form a *complete being" (ens completum) or *one total 
being" (unum esse totale)?» One would rather assume that they are simply a bundle of forms 
that happen to be present in a piece of matter. And as we have just seen, one of them does 
not even need to be present in matter. So matter cannot be the unifying principle. Why then 
does Ockham insist on the unity? 

As far as I can see, he never presents a detailed argument. But one can reconstruct an 
argument on the basis of some scattered remarks.?4 When pointing out that the three forms 
in a human being establish together a unity, Ockham emphasizes that there is nothing in 
addition to these forms and matter: the whole is nothing but the sum of all the parts.?5 But 
he hastens to add that this is only the case, *as long as they [sc. the parts] are put together or 
ordered or united in the appropriate way.””° Admittedly, this is a meager remark, but it 
hints at a dependency relation: there is a unity only if the form of corporeity provides the 
ground for the sensory form and ifthis form in turn provides the ground for the intellective 
form. Only then will there be one coherent human being that is more than an assemblage 
of forms, and only then will it be possible for this human being to perform a well-coordi- 


20 In STh 1, q. 77, art. 8, corp., he states that they remain in the soul “as in their principle or root" without being 
destroyed. See also Quaestio disputata de anima, art. 19, corp. 

21 Quodl. II, q. ro (OTh IX, 161; transl. Freddoso, 135). 

22 See Rep. IV, q. 12 (OTh VII, 241 und 245-246); on his account of the resurrection, see Adams 1992, 19-27. 
23 See Quodl. I, q. 10 (OTh IX, 161). 

24 Foran extensive analysis, see Perler 2010, 346—351. 

25 This is a general principle he defends not only with respect to human beings, but with respect to all unities 
that have constitutive parts. See Summula philosophiae naturalis, praeambula (OPh VI, 138—139). For a detailed 
analysis of this passage, see Cross 1999, 157-158. 

26 Summula philosophiae naturalis I, cap. 19 (OPh VI, 208): “Sic igitur patet quod totum non est nisi omnes 
partes; sed non semper, sed solum tunc quando sunt debito modo collocatae vel ordinatae seu unitae." 
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nated series of activities, ranging from breathing to perceiving and thinking. What this 
means can be illustrated with a counterfactual example. 

Suppose that God were to intervene in the natural order by combining the form of cor- 
poreity ofa snake with the sentient form ofa catand the intellective form ofa human being. 
The mere combination of these three forms would not lead to a unified thing because the 
first form would provide no adequate ground for the second. Consequently, the second 
form could not become active; it could not produce an act of catlike seeing in the body of a 
snake. Similarly, the third form could not become active because the second would not pro- 
vide the right kind of ground; the intellective soul could not produce an act of humanlike 
thinking on the basis of catlike seeing and hearing. Full-fledged activity is possible only if 
the three forms fit together. To use an image, one could say that the “complete being” Ock- 
ham is referring to is like a Russian Matryoshka doll which contains smaller dolls. And 
when he talks about the intellective soul as the “last form” (forma ultima),?7 he is simply 
appealing to the last, all-embracing doll into which all the other ones are integrated. But, of 
course, not every kind of doll can be included in the last one. The interlocked dolls need to 
have a certain shape and size that enables them to fit together and form one complex pup- 
pet. Not even God could arbitrarily take away one of them and replace it with another; doing 
so would destroy the unity and create a mere heap of unrelated dolls. Likewise, not even 
God could delete or exchange one of the three forms in a human being without destroying 
the unity.?® 

A critic could object, however, that this appeal to a well-ordered arrangement of forms 
does not resolve the unity problem. Ockham simply assumes that the forms of a human 
being are “united in the appropriate way” so as not to create a mere heap of distinct items. 
But why do they form a unity? Why is their sum more than what results from the collection 
of a snake form, a cat form and a human form? After all, the three forms of a human being 
are also really distinct. Ockham does not appeal to a special type of distinction (e.g. a formal 
distinction) that would explain why the three forms of a human being are not distinct in the 
same way as the forms of three randomly combined things.79 In his view, every distinction 
is either real or conceptual, and in the case of human beings there clearly is a real distinc- 
tion between their forms. Why do these forms nevertheless form a unity? 

Ockham never presents a detailed solution to this problem, but he alludes to a solution 
when explaining numerical unity.3° He points out that the expression ‘numerically one’ can 


27 See Expositio in libros Physicorum I, cap. ı (OPh IV, 20). 

28 In Quodl. II, q. ro (OTh IX, 161) Ockham explicitly refers to a possible divine intervention and remarks that no 
true animal, to be categorized under a certain genus, would be left if God were to take away a form. This remark 
shows that there are not only logical constraints to God’s omnipotence (the law of non-contradiction must not be 
violated), but also metaphysical constraints: the constitutive parts of a whole cannot be taken apart — not even by 
God. 

29 On the theory of distinctions, see Ord. I, dist. 2, q. 1 (OTh II, 4-49) and the analysis provided by Adams 1987, 
16-29. 

30 See Summula philosophiae naturalis, praeambula (OPh VI, 138-139). 
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be understood in two ways. First, it can be used for a thing that is “one by itself” (per se 
unum) because it is simple or because it consists of matter and form. Ockham cites the 
color white and fire as examples. The color is one by itself because it is a simple quality 
that cannot be further divided. Fire, by contrast, is not simple; it consists of form and 
matter. But it is nevertheless one by itself because form and matter are not autonomous 
parts; neither of them can exist on its own. They are rather parts or components that to- 
gether make an individual whole and are indispensable for the existence of that whole. 
Should one be asked what the subject of the quality hot is, one should refer neither to form 
nor to matter, but to fire as the form-matter unity. In a second, broader sense the expression 
‘numerically one’ can also be used for something that is one only through an “aggregation 
of many things” (aggregatione multorum). Ockham’s examples are a heap of stones, a king- 
dom and a people. They all consist of many things that are complete items, i.e. form-matter 
unities, and can exist independently. That is why the aggregates have autonomous parts. 
Should one take a heap of stones apart, each stone would still be an individual whole with a 
number of qualities. 

The decisive point is that there are two types of parts: autonomous parts that are com- 
plete in themselves, and non-autonomous parts that are incomplete and therefore need to 
co-exist with other parts. If one takes this difference into account, one can understand why 
the three forms of a human being together make more than a heap of distinct items. They 
clearly are non-autonomous parts and should therefore not be seen as three complete things 
that simply happen to exist together. They rather complement each other and form together 
a complete thing. But why are they nevertheless really distinct? In principle, they can be 
taken apart, and at the moment of death they are indeed taken apart. At that moment the 
intellective soul is separated from all other parts of a human being and continues to exist. 
That is why it is legitimate to say that it is really distinct from all other parts. However, the 
“naked” intellective soul is not a complete being. It remains a part that should be combined 
with and completed by other parts. It is therefore hardly surprising that Ockham insists on 
the resurrection of the body. Only when the form of corporeity and the sentient soul are re- 
stored and recombined with the intellective soul will there be a complete human being, and 
only then will the intellective soul be able to perform all its functions, including those that 
are dependent on sensory activity. 

Given the distinction between autonomous and non-autonomous parts, it would be in- 
appropriate to claim that Ockham gives up the unity of a human being or that he somehow 
dissolves a human being into three forms that may or may not co-exist. He is clearly aware 
of the fact that a complete human being cannot exist unless all three forms exist and com- 
plement each other. Nevertheless, he insists on the thesis that it is impossible to reduce all 
these forms to mere aspects or manifestations of one single form. Inside a complete human 
being there are really distinct forms, and each of them has its own causal power and its own 
function. 
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3 Consequences of the plurality thesis: emotions in two souls 


What are the consequences of this pluralist picture for a theory of emotions? For Ockham, it 
is of crucial importance that the sentient and the intellective soul, being really distinct, 
bring about emotions of their own that have their own peculiar structure. Let me briefly 
look at both of them. 

There are, first, sensory emotions that arise in the sentient soul when a sensory object 
affects the body. This kind of object does not immediately cause an emotion, as Ockham 
makes clear, but a sensory cognition which, in turn, then causes a sensory emotion.3* Why 
this kind of causal chain? The reason is quite simple. Ifan emotion were directly caused by 
an object, it could exist only as long as the object is present and affects the body. But it often 
happens that an emotion remains even when the object has ceased to exist or is no longer 
present. What keeps it in existence? It is the sensory cognition that is, as it were, imprinted 
in the inner senses and remains there after the object has gone. Ockham appeals to the hy- 
pothesis of divine intervention in order to emphasize this point: God could maintain the 
visual impression of an object while destroying the object itself, thereby keeping joy or fear 
in existence.?? But one could also think of less spectacular cases. Suppose that you have just 
seen a huge snake in your garden. You are afraid and keep being afraid even after the snake 
has disappeared. Your image of the snake is so strong and has such a lasting effect that it 
keeps causing fear. In such a case, Ockham would speak of an “abstractive sensory cogni- 
tion,” i.e. a cognition that abstracts from the existence or non-existence of the external ob- 
ject. But he also discusses cases of "intuitive sensory cognition" when the object is still 
present.33 Even in these cases it is, strictly speaking, not the object that causes the sensory 
emotion but the cognition of this object. Why the latter? Because it is a certain apprehen- 
sion and evaluation of the object that makes you fearful or joyful, and it is also this cogni- 
tive activity that accounts for the difference between various emotions. Suppose that the 
snake is still lying in the grass, staring at you. Why are you afraid? Because you see it as 
something threatening and dangerous. If you saw it differently you would react in a differ- 
ent way. 

Now one might assume that seeing something as such-and-such suggests that concep- 
tual categories are in place and that a sensory emotion therefore presupposes some kind of 
intellectual activity. But this would be misleading. Ockham clearly states that no such activ- 
ity is required. All that is necessary is a certain bundle of impressions that have a bodily 


31 See Quodl. III, q. 17 (OTh IX, 268-270) and Quaestiones variae, q. 6, art. 9 (OTh VIII, 251-272); for an exten- 
sive analysis, see Hirvonen 2004, 75-99. 

32 See Quaestiones variae, q. 6, art. 9 (OTh VIII, 251-252). 

33 Onthe definition of these two types of cognition, see Ord. I, prol., q. 1 (OTh I, 30-32); Rep. II, q. 12-13 (OT V, 
256—258). For an analysis of the structural difference between them, see Perler 2008. 
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foundation and are therefore also called “impressed qualities.”34 These impressions can be 
present in non-rational as well as in rational creatures and arise simply because they are 
either directly caused by an external object or reactivated after having been stored. Even 
simple animals have such impressions, which lead to sensory cognitions that give rise in 
turn to sensory emotions. Ockham cites the classic example of the sheep that sees the 
wolf and is afraid of it.5 The sheep does not categorize the wolf as something dangerous, 
nor does it think that it should be afraid of something dangerous. It simply receives a 
number of impressions and combines them into a so-called “natural judgment" about the 
dangerous character of the wolf; this alone causes fear.3° In human beings sensory emo- 
tions arise exactly in the same way. No volition or conceptual classification is required. 

However, Ockham's talk of a natural judgment gives rise to the suspicion that there 
nevertheless is some conceptual activity going on. Do we not need to grasp the concepts of 
wolf and danger in order to be able to judge that the wolf is dangerous? In an intellectual 
judgment we would indeed need to do so. In Ockham's view, we would have to form mental 
terms and combine them in a mental proposition with a full-fledged predicative structure. 
But a natural judgment is nothing but the association of certain features that we are able to 
grasp thanks to our sensory impressions. That is why it is important to clearly distinguish 
predicative judgments from mere associative ones. Even the evaluation of the wolf as some- 
thing dangerous is only the outcome of an association. As soon as we (or sheep as well) 
grasp features like big, dark and growling, we take the bundle of these features to be bad for 
us — even if we are unable to categorize these features with mental terms. The natural judg- 
ment that it is dangerous is nothing but an alarm light that flashes as soon as a number of 
features are grasped. 

Whatis noteworthy about this account of sensory emotions is the claim that cognitions 
are required, but not intellectual cognitions. And since sensory cognitions and emotions 
occur in the sentient soul, which is really distinct from the intellective soul, they can exist 
without there being any cooperation with or influence by activities of the intellective soul. 
Using a modern expression, one could say that they are “encapsulated” and therefore not 
under the immediate control of intellectual judgments.? Given this encapsulation, one can 
easily explain the cases of cognitive impenetrability I mentioned at the beginning. Why are 
we afraid ofthe roaring lion despite the fact that we know it is a zoo animal behind a fence? 
The sensory impressions that are associated in a natural judgment quite spontaneously 


34 See Rep. III, q. 3 (OTh VI, 111-113). Ockham denies that any additional entities (e.g. sensible species) are 
necessary, thus providing an ontologically parsimonious explanation of the cognitive process. On this explanatory 
strategy, see Tachau 1988, 130-135. 

35 See Ord. I, dist. 3, q. 2 (OTh II, 411). 

36 Ockham explicitly talks about judgments (iudicia) made by animals and infants, who lack reason; see Rep. IV, 
q. 14 (OTh VII, 314). He thereby alludes to a long tradition that distinguished sensory judgments from intellectual 
ones; on this tradition see Tachau 1993. 

37 See, for example, de Sousa 1987, 153. 
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give rise to sensory fear, and this process is not wiped out by the predicative judgment that a 
zoo animal is not threatening. Natural and predicative judgment rather co-exist and create a 
certain kind of tension: we are in a state of sensory fear and realize at the same time that our 
fear is inappropriate. And why does a person suffering from arachnophobia panic when she 
sees a spider? For the same reason: her sensory emotion, caused by strong visual impres- 
sions, persists and cannot simply be suppressed by her predicative judgment that spiders 
are harmless little animals. 

To be sure, Ockham does not defend the strong (and quite implausible) position that 
intellectual judgments and deliberations have no effect at all on sensory emotions. Since a 
human being is not simply a bundle of heterogeneous forms, but a “complete being,” as 
has become clear in Section 2, activities in the intellective soul do have an impact on those 
in the sensory soul. The decisive point is, however, that rational activities do not directly 
change or even wipe out sensory ones. They rather make it possible to explain their origin, 
to interpret them and to assess them in a given context. The better we explain them, the 
better we can cope with them. Thus, when an arachnophobic person understands perfectly 
well that it is a sensory mechanism that gives rise to her fear and that this sensory emotion 
lacks rational justification, she may be able to accept it as an irrational, but inevitable reac- 
tion. She will no longer be in the grip of fear but will let it come and go like an inevitable 
storm. Yet understanding and accepting fear does not amount to eradicating it.38 

If we had nothing but sensory emotions, we would be helpless victims of natural pro- 
cesses, in no way different from sheep and other animals. Yet Ockham acknowledges that 
there is a clear difference. Thanks to our intellective soul, we can bring about another type 
of emotion. It also presupposes cognition, this time an intellectual cognition that is always 
conceptual. And here, again, there are two possibilities. If the external object is present, we 
form an “intuitive intellectual cognition” that normally leads to a judgment about the exist- 
ence and actual presence of the object. If the object is not present, we merely form an “ab- 
stractive intellectual cognition” that does not imply any existential judgment. But there is 
also a significant disanalogy with the case of sensory emotions. Higher emotions are not 
immediately caused by a cognition, neither by an intuitive nor by an abstractive one, but by 
the will. That is why Ockham calls them “passions of the will.” Rejecting the view that all 
emotions are sensory and therefore caused by sensory cognitions, he clearly states: 


I reply, first of all, that there are passions in the will, since love, hope, fear, and joy are in the 
will and yet are commonly regarded as passions. Similarly, delight and sadness, which are 
also passions, are in the will.39 


38 Since we cannot delete or rationally transform a sensory passion, we are not responsible for it. We can neither 
be praised nor blamed for it, as Ockham makes clear in Quodl. II, q. 17 (OTh IX, 188). 

39 Quodl. II, q. 17 (OTh IX, 187; transl. Freddoso, 157): “ ... dico primo quod passiones sunt in voluntate, quia 
amor et spes, timor et gaudium sunt in voluntate, quae tamen communiter ponuntur passiones. Similiter delec- 
tatio et tristitia sunt in voluntate, quae etiam sunt passiones.” On the number and classification of these higher 
emotions, see Hirvonen 2004, 140-170. 
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This is quite astonishing. Why should one posit emotions in the will, even ifone thinks that 
there are higher emotions which are really distinct from lower ones in the sentient soul? 
Would it not be more appropriate to speak about emotions in the intellect, based on the 
assumption that they are caused by intellectual cognitions? Thus, intellectual fear of a wolf 
would be caused by the conceptual classification of the growling thing as a certain type of 
animal and by the predicative judgment that this is indeed a dangerous animal. 

Ockham clearly rejects this option on the grounds that the will needs to be active be- 
cause one needs not only to conceive of certain things or facts, but also to accept or reject 
them. He spells this out with an example that was often cited in a medieval context.4° When 
Christ was crucified he felt sadness. Why? Not simply because he thought about certain 
facts, for instance that he had been betrayed by Judas, that the death sentence was unjusti- 
fied and that crucifixion meant horrible pain. He was sad because he did not want all these 
things and they nevertheless happened. Had he considered them from a neutral point of 
view, as some kind of external observer, he would not have felt sad. It was therefore not a 
purely intellectual, but a volitional attitude that caused his emotion. The same is true for all 
the other emotions Ockham mentions. We feel joy not simply because we are thinking 
about some nice things, but because we want them to be the way they are: it is our approval, 
not a neutral act of thinking, that makes us joyful. Similarly, we feel hope because we want 
nice things to happen in the future, and we feel fear because we do not want bad things that 
threaten us to occur. Of course, the will is not some special agent existing in addition to the 
intellective soul. For Ockham, the will is nothing but the intellective soul insofar as it pro- 
duces acts of willing. That is why it is this soul as a whole that is responsible for the 
“passions of the will.” Nevertheless, it is not enough just to have concepts and predicative 
judgments in the intellective soul. Their existence is necessary, but not sufficient for higher 
emotions, which cannot occur without volitions. 

It is clear that only human beings, as rational creatures, can have these higher emo- 
tions. A sheep standing in front of a wolf cannot be overwhelmed by sadness or higher fear, 
simply because it lacks conceptual and volitional activities. It cannot say to itself: “I under- 
stand that this is a dangerous animal that is about to attack me, and I do not want this to 
happen.” We, by contrast, can think this and are therefore able to experience volitional fear 
in addition to the sensory one we share with the sheep. Now the important point is that vo- 
litional fear is something we cause, not something that simply arises in us due to a natural 
causal process. That is why we can influence our higher emotions and eventually transform 
them. Suppose that you see the threatening wolf, but then say to yourself: “I realize that it 
might attack me in a second. But I want to resist. I do not simply accept things the way they 


40 See Quaestiones variae, q. 6, art. 9 (OTh VIII, 256-261 and 267-269), where Ockham relies on Scotus’s dis- 
cussion of the passion of Christ. On this discussion, see Perler 2011, 129-155. 

41 That is why the expression ‘will’ is nothing but a connotative term that signifies the intellective soul in that 
respect; see Rep. II, q. 20 (OTh V, 435). 
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are.” In performing this volitional act, you can transform fear into courage. Of course, you 
also need to do some conceptual work. For instance, you need to judge that the wolf is 
strong but not strong enough to kill you, and you also need to consider your own strength. 
But all this thinking is only preparatory work. What counts in the end is your volition. 

Ockham even goes so far as to claim that the will is a free cause as opposed to the sen- 
tient soul, which is a natural cause. The will can bring about its own acts without being de- 
termined by other causes — not even by intellectual cognitions. He concedes that it is diffi- 
cult to prove this claim but states: 


Nonetheless, the thesis can be known evidently through experience, since a human being 
experiences that, no matter how much reason dictates a given thing, the will is still able to 
will that thing or not to will it or to will against it. 


Thus, not even the best thoughts and arguments can force us to come up with a certain vo- 
lition and, consequently, with a certain higher emotion. To return to the example of Christ, 
one could say that not even the best possible evaluation of the whole situation could have 
compelled him to reject it and to become sad. If he produced this emotion, it was because 
he freely performed an act of rejection. Detailed thoughts only made him inclined to per- 
form a certain volition. But in the end, he could have arrived at a volition that flatly contra- 
dicted the negative assessment of the situation. The same is true for ordinary human 
beings. We are free in our volitions and hence also free in our higher emotions. 

It is at this point that Ockham’s famous voluntarism becomes apparent. Unlike Aqui- 
nas, he does not think that intellectual thoughts determine the object of our will and that 
we can only will what we take, rightly or wrongly, to be the best for us. In a paper with the 
intriguing title “Picking and Choosing,” Calvin Normore remarks that for Ockham, the will 
does not choose something for which one has the best reasons, it simply picks an option, 
even if it is not judged to be the best one.#3 For instance, the will can choose not to love God, 
even though one has the best reasons to do so.44 This has an immediate consequence for 
the relation between sensory and volitional emotions. Although sensory emotions are ines- 
capable, because they are caused by sensory cognitions which in turn are caused by external 
objects, they cannot necessitate volitional emotions. Of course, they have a certain effect on 
the intellective soul because they motivate us to pay attention to certain things and to evalu- 
ate them. But all they can afford is a certain inclination towards higher emotions; they can- 
not impose a constraint.45 The intellective soul producing volitions is in some sense as en- 


42 Quodl. 1, q. 16 (OTh IX, 88, transl. Freddoso, 76): “Potest tamen evidenter cognosci per experientiam, per hoc 
quod homo experitur quod quantumcumque ratio dictet aliquid, potest tamen voluntas hoc velle vel non velle vel 
nolle." 

43 See Normore 1998. 

44 See Ordinatio I, dist. 1, q. 6 (OTh I, 505). 

45 In Quaestiones variae, q. 8 (OTh VIII, 448) Ockham clearly affirms that neither sensory nor intellectual cog- 
nitions can impose a constraint on the will. In Rep. III, q. 5 (OTh VI, 158) and Rep. III, q. 12 (OTh VI, 396) he points 
out that they can only make it “inclined” to come up with a certain volition. 
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capsulated as the sentient soul. No matter how much my seeing and smelling the lion 
causes sensory fear in me, no matter how much this makes me stare at the animal and 
assess its dangerous character, this will never force me to come up with a negative volition 
and, consequently, with higher-level fear. I am always free to resist. 


4 Conclusion: an account of emotional conflict 


I hope it has become clear that the pluralist account of the soul has an important conse- 
quence for an explanation of emotions. Unlike Aquinas, who takes all emotions to be a uni- 
fied class of sensory states that are in principle under rational control, Ockham distin- 
guishes two classes of emotions which are located in two different souls and to some extent 
independent of each other. All that brings them together is the fact that the two souls form a 
functional unity in a body. 

At this point one may object that this leads to a dissolution of a unified theory of emo- 
tions. In a recent paper, Gerhard Leibold complained that “one is inevitably disappointed” 
when comparing Ockham’s texts to Aquinas’s because they do not provide “a clear archi- 
tectonic account of the affects.”4° But is disappointment really inevitable? It seems to me 
that it is precisely Ockham’s refusal to reduce all emotions to one single class in a unified 
soul that makes his account so appealing. It helps shed light on emotional conflicts, per- 
haps even on some insoluble conflicts. To conclude, I would like to point out three types of 
conflicts that can arise inside the divided soul. 

First, there can be a conflict between tokens of sensory emotions, because one can al- 
ways have different sensory cognitions that cause emotions pulling in different directions. 
Suppose you are walking through a park at night. You see a dark silhouette and are immedi- 
ately taken by fear. But then you also hear a pleasant, soft voice. This makes you feel joyful. 
Now you are confused: you feel fear and joy at the same time. This kind of conflict is, of 
course, quite harmless and can easily be resolved. You simply need to reinforce one of the 
two sensory cognitions; this will cause the respective sensory emotion to dominate. So, if 
the soft voice becomes louder and louder, the visual impression will lose its force and joy 
will dominate. Harmless as this case may seem, it should not be underestimated, because it 
shows that there can be conflict and resolution of conflict on a purely sensory level. You do 
not need to conceptualize and evaluate what you see or hear - a mere causal process, untu- 
tored by reason, leads to an increase or decrease of basic emotions. 

Second, there can also be a conflict between tokens of sensory and volitional emotions. 
Sometimes this conflict can be resolved, sometimes it cannot. Suppose, again, that you see 
a dark silhouette in the park and are afraid. But then you try to be rational, telling yourself 
that you want to explore what is approaching you and that you even want to defend yourself 


46 Leibold 2009, 191. 
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if it turns out to be a mugger. This causes courage. You may be so strong and determined in 
your volition that your courage completely dominates your fear. But since your sentient soul 
is encapsulated, your fear will not disappear as long as the sensory cognition is present. It 
can only be partly suppressed, and the effect it has on your behavior cannot be eliminated 
entirely. Perhaps you will manage to become perfectly courageous and stop trembling. But 
your courage might also be counter-balanced by your sensory fear, leading you to stand still 
or sneak away. In any case, a lower emotion is not annihilated by the mere presence of a 
higher one, much less by an appeal to general principles and chains of reasoning. Simply 
thinking that you are walking through a safe area and that dark silhouettes usually turn out 
to be trees moving in the wind will not have an impact on your sensory emotion. 

Finally, there can also be a conflict between different tokens of volitional emotions. As 
has become clear, the will is a free cause for Ockham, a cause that is never fully determined, 
neither by some external cause nor by its own previous acts. For this reason, one can always 
come up with a new volition or go back and forth between willing and not willing, thus pro- 
ducing different emotions. This is perhaps the most challenging form of conflict in which 
Ockham and other medieval authors, inspired by theological paradigm cases, were particu- 
larly interested. Why was Christ both sad and full of joy when he was crucified? Because he 
both wanted and did not want what happened. He wanted it because, according to Christian 
dogma, he longed for union with God the Father and for the redemption of mankind, and 
he did not want it because he rejected physical pain and betrayal. The decisive point is that 
there was not a single moment in which reasons for one or the other side could have 
necessitated a certain volition.47 Consequently, there was no necessary emotion either. In 
ordinary human beings, such conflicts can arise as well, even if they are less dramatic. How 
can we be torn between loving and not loving a person, or between fearing and not fearing 
an event? Not only because we have conflicting judgments, but also and above all because 
we have conflicting volitions: we go back and forth between accepting and rejecting what 
we take to be the case. It is precisely this permanent conflict that Ockham’s account of emo- 
tions in the divided soul most aptly points out.# 


47 Nor did sensory cognitions or sensory passions necessitate a certain volition. They merely gave rise to an 
“inclination”; see Quaestiones variae, q. 6, art. 9 (OTh VIII, 271). 

48 Iam grateful to Klaus Corcilius and Martin Pickavé for detailed comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
The arguments presented in Section 3 are developed in detail in chapter II.4 of Perler 2011. 
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Christopher Shields 


Virtual Presence: Psychic Mereology in Francisco Suärez 


1 A problem of psychic mereology 


Almost from its inception, the Aristotelian tradition found itself beset with criticisms 
stemming from its shifting characterisations of the soul’s internal complexity. Indeed, 
already in his De Anima Aristotle expresses ambivalence about the soul’s mereology: he 
wonders overtly whether the soul should or should not be construed as having parts, and 
whether, if it should, what sorts of parts those parts might be." In one way, perhaps, it may 
seem a trivial matter to say that the soul has parts. After all, Aristotle and his followers, no 
less than Plato and his followers, identify discrete capacities in the soul; so, as long as we 
are prepared to think of capacities or faculties in mereological terms, it seems but a small 
step to conclude that the soul has several easily recognized parts. Thus, for instance, in a 
canonical understanding the Aristotelian soul comprises at least three fundamental capac- 
ities, namely nutrition, perception, and thought, each responsible for some deeply charac- 
teristic life activity. Add to these some evidently distinct but equally life-associated activ- 
ities, and this easy commitment to capacities, whether fundamental or otherwise, begins 
to swell, perhaps uncomfortably, because now a plethora of parts threatens: generation, 
associated closely by Aristotle himself with nutrition; imagination, as a general faculty for 
image storing and processing, as involved in memory, perception, dreaming, and deliber- 
ating; and also some discrete faculty of desire, postulated to account for the phenomena of 
animal self-motion. Again, from a suitably relaxed mereological perspective, we might 
think that none of this presents a problem; we might wish simply to allow that there are 
as many parts of the soul as there are distinctly psychic activities, however many there 
may be. 

Perhaps, but then it is also noteworthy that we find Aristotle himself expressing a pro- 
nounced worry about just this relaxed attitude: “There is an immediate difficulty concern- 


I DA 402b9-11, 411b5-14, 432a22-b7; See DA 423b7429a10, PA 641a32-bro. See Shields 2010 for a presenta- 
tion of the vast range of parts (meré) recognised in the Platonic corpus. See Corcilius / Gregoric 2010 for an in- 
structive exploration of the question of psychic mereology in Aristotle. 

2 Different proponents of the basic Aristotelian hylomorphic framework have argued for different numbers of 
psychic capacities. From the standpoint of the question of psychic unity, it matters only that the capacities number 
more than one. The subject of the current paper, Francisco Suarez, maintains that there are three fundamental 
capacities, namely the intellective, the sensitive, and the vegetative. He thus denies, for instance, that the appetitive 
faculty is fundamental, since it is co-extensive with the sensitive: Commentaria una cum quaestionibus in libros Aris- 
totelis De Anima (= CDA) 3.2.35; see Aristotle, DA 433b1-12. 434a1-10. 
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ing both how one ought to speak of the parts of the soul and how many of them there are. 
For in a certain way there appears to be an indefinite number of them.” 

The difficulties about the soul’s parts to which Aristotle alludes are in the first instance 
difficulties about parts: what precisely is meant by saying that the soul has parts? Parts 
under some conceptions are transitive (if my elbow is a part of my arm and my arm a part of 
my body, then my elbow is a part of my body), while under others, they are not (my elbow is 
a part of me, and I am part of this conversation, but my elbow is no part of this conver- 
sation). Some notions of parts are spatial (my kitchen is a part of my house), while others 
are not, or at least are not obviously (part of her ambition as a climber was to be the first 
Canadian to summit Everest). 

That observed, it is equally necessary to appreciate that not all difficulties about the 
parts of the soul are difficulties about parts. Some are instead difficulties about unities: 
when we say that the soul has parts, do we mean to imply that it is a unity only in the 
manner of an extensional aggregate,‘ that it is simply a collection of those parts? Or is the 
soul, rather, some kind of wholly unified simple, or, if not a simple, at least a sort of entity 
exhibiting more intrinsic unity than mere aggregative unity? Still more necessary, but also 
less obvious, are some difficulties about the soul’s parts that introduce some distinctly 
metaphysical questions. That is, some questions about the soul’s parts, rather than being 
questions about parts or unities, are effectively questions about presence, where questions 
about presence will ultimately divide into two: (i) modal questions about potentiality and ac- 
tuality; and (ii) questions about necessary connection and causation. Ultimately, one needs 
to address two matters. First, if the soul has parts, are those parts actually or virtually pres- 
ent? Second, however that may be, in what sense, if any, can the soul have parts and remain 
an essential, intrinsic unity? 

These initially more arcane metaphysical questions about presence emerge onto 
centre stage in late medieval Aristotelianism,5 and especially in the Second Scholastic, 
where they received a rich and detailed treatment in the writings of the seventeenth century 
Coimbran Jesuit philosopher, Francisco Suárez. Although the question of mereological 
presence made an appearance in Aristotle's De Anima, it is there only broached and not 


3 DA 432a22-b4. 

4  Inspeaking of an extensional aggregate or mere aggregative unity, I will mean those kinds of complexes whose 
identity conditions are uniquely determined by their parts or members, which are actually present in them. So, 
paradigmatically, a set is an extensional aggregate. To be clear, I do not mean to suggest that when Suárez uses the 
term aggregetum he uses it to mean extensional aggregate. There is, on the contrary, some question about his pre- 
cise understanding of the term, or indeed whether he has a precise and consistent understanding at all. See note 
59. For more on this topic see Rozemond 2012. 

5 One finds the issue addressed overtly already in the first extant Latin commentary on De Anima, probably 
written by Richard Rufus (fl. 1256), In De An. i 5: “Et dicemus quod cum fuerint tres animae secundum essentiam 
differentes, uniuntur ad invicem et cedunt in unam substantiam animae per hoc quod anima vegetativa et sen- 
sitiva sunt ut ens in potentia respectu animae intellectivae quae est ut actus respectu illorum, quia cedunt in unam 
substantiam animae quae est hominis perfectio." See Wood 2001, 123-126. 
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developed;° unsurprisingly, then, Aristotle’s intended meaning has remained controver- 
sial. He contends expressly that lower order souls are present in higher order souls in the 
manner in which lower order geometrical figures are potentially present in higher order 
figures in a series.” His discussion of this issue is inchoate, and his meaning is obscure.’ 
By contrast, the treatment by Suarez is highly nuanced, and advances some striking views 
regarding the broader issues of psychic mereology we have introduced. Suarez argues with 
considerable resourcefulness that the soul, though replete with parts, is nevertheless not 
only a highly unified being in its own right but is also so unified that it may be regarded as a 
source (principium) of unity for the body.9 

Consequently, Suárez's discussion merits careful consideration. At the very least, 
it brings into focus some rather difficult questions about psychic mereology which, though 
latent in the entire Aristotelian tradition, had to await the metaphysical sophistication of 
high scholasticism for their fullest articulation. It equally merits careful consideration, 
I contend, because, subject to some of the governing assumptions of psychological hylo- 
morphism, Suárez's account emerges as highly plausible. 


2 Bringing the problem into focus in Suárez 


Suárez frames his discussion in a highly nuanced manner partly because he sees that he 
needs to come to terms with some pressures put by Scotistic and nominalistic understand- 
ings of the soul's intrinsic composition. In responding to these pressures, Suárez effects 
what initially seems an unstable compromise: we are not to say that the soul simply is its 
capacities, as the nominalists were wont; nor should we think that the soul and its capac- 
ities are merely formally distinct, in the Scotistic manner. Rather, the soul and its capacities 
are really distinct (in re). It follows from this commitment, as Suárez himself expressly 
affirms, that the soul is, at least in principle, detachable from its own capacities. When 
detached, if only imaginatively, the soul remaining without its capacities is really only the 
substance of the soul (substantia animae) — whatever that residue might be. Nonetheless, 
says Suárez, the soul is an essential, intrinsic unity, indeed something simple, such that its 
capacities, even when fully expressed, do nothing to render the whole soul complex in any 
way incompatible with its natural unity and simplicity. 

Itis clear why Suárez eschews the nominalist picture: although fully compatible with 
the soul's unity, it leaves little room for genuine psychic diversity. Less clear, but more in- 
structive, is his motivation for eschewing the Scotistic formal distinction, which, as Suárez 


DA ii 3. 
DA 414b20-415a1. 

Ward 1996 provides a clear overview of some of the main alternative approaches to this passage. 
CDA 2.2.7; Disputationes Metaphysicae (= DM) XV 1.7. 
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himself allows, appears at least initially as a highly attractive middle way offering both unity 
and diversity. 

His rejection of the Scotistic picture proves consequential, because when he rejects 
a merely formal distinction between the soul and its capacities, Suarez insists that 
the soul and its capacities are really distinct, distinct in re and not merely conceptually.’ 
Consequently, Suarez courts an unstable combination of commitments. If the soul 
and its capacities are detachable in re from one another, then the soul seems plainly com- 
plex, and so perhaps a mere aggregate of some kind; yet if it is a mere aggregate, then 
the soul does not seem to be essential, intrinsic unity. Hence, the evident instability 
in Suárez's psychic mereology: if its capacities are really detachable from it, and this 
means that it can exist without them and they without it," then it is hard to see how they 
may jointly form an intrinsic unity; if, by contrast, the soul and its capacities form an 
intrinsic unity, then it is hard to see how they may yet differ in re. Yet this is precisely the 
account Suarez intends to offer. The coherence of his account, it will emerge, hangs pre- 
cisely on the question of presence: according to Suarez, the soul is an intrinsic unity be- 
cause its capacities, although distinct in re from the soul itself, are present in it only vir- 
tually. 

The initial instability of Suarez’s approach is amply on display in a striking passage 
from his commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima. In it, Suarez deploys some typically Thom- 
istic vocabulary regarding the soul and its capacities: although not the same as the soul, the 
soul’s capacities enjoy a form of emanation (emanantio) from it, where he else says, evi- 
dently equivalently, that its capacities flow (fluant) from the soul itself. Indeed, as Suárez 
presents the matter, in the natural course of things, the soul’s faculties will always flow 


10 This matter is complicated and consequential because Suárez himself is prepared to acknowledge several im- 
portantly distinct kinds of mental distinctions, some of which approximate his understanding of the formal dis- 
tinction. One sort we might call a mere conceptual distinction (distinction rationis ratiocinanti) has no foundation in 
the entity distinguished. Another, a grounded conceptual distinction (distinctio rationis ratiocinatae) does have a 
foundation in the entities distinguished. Suárez treats the formal distinction as a species of the second form of 
conceptual distinction. See DM XII 4. 

I1 As we shall see, this is not Suárez's own view of the matter. Although it is entirely common for philosophers 
in the period leading up to him to hold that a and b are distinct in re iff a can exist without b and b can exist with- 
out a. Thus, Thomas and Albert are distinct in re, though the concavity and convexity of a spoon differ only con- 
ceptually or formally. One complication in connecting and contrasting views espoused in this period, then, re- 
lates to the varying conceptions of the real distinction we find in the various different theorists deploying it. See 
note 28. 

12 CDA 3.3.5; 3.3.10. On the Thomistic pedigree of Suárez's talk of flowing: Suárez begins his treatment of this 
question (CDA 2.3: “Utrum potentiae animae fluant ab anima et in ea subiectentur”) with an immediate appeal to 
Aquinas's treatment ofthe same topic, in the same language (CDA 2.3.1). Though he finds this language emanatio 
and resultatio congenial, Suárez allows that it is in some need of explication (CDA 2.3.8). Elsewhere, he says that 
the potentialities simply "arise" or “rise up" (oriantur, CDA 2.3.4, 18) from the soul, or, again, that they "spread out" 
(dimanant; CDA 2.3.12) from it. 
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from it, and so will do so, in fact, unless impeded by divine intervention. Yet, somehow, 
even this emanation may be impeded: 


Suppose God to create the substance of the soul while impeding the emanation of its ca- 
pacities from it ... There would remain the substance of the soul (substantia animae) with- 
out the intellect or will. But if later God removed the impediment and left the soul to its 
own nature, surely the intellect and the will would spread out from it, and the will too, just 
as if in the first moment of its generation or creation.'4 


The passage brings the difficulties inherent in Suárez's account into sharp relief. God is, he 
insists, able to do something only difficultly fathomed. The point is not merely that God 
could block the expression or exercise of some capacity ofthe soul, but rather could create the 
soul and yet also block the existence of the capacities themselves, even given the existence of 
what to all appearances seems to be the sufficient and determining grounds for their exist- 
ence, namely the categorical features of the soul from which they emanate. 

As we shall see, Suárez is in one way simply accepting the consequences of his com- 
mitment to the in re distinction between the soul and its capacities. Even so, as we shall 
equally see, his view, however initially perplexing, proves perfectly defensible and even at- 
tractive. Suárez's approach to virtual presence proves to be, in fact, an impressively deft bal- 
ancing act between the conflicting demands of psychic unity and psychic fission. 


3 Positioning Suárez's view" 


Suárez considers four views of the soul's relation to its capacities, which, he supposes, ex- 
haust the relevant alternatives: (i) nominalism;' (ii) Scotism;" (iii) a hybrid view, which 
treats some capacities as separable in re and some not; and his own preferred alternative, 


13 I first encountered this striking passage in Des Chene 1996, who, though rightly calling attention to its pecu- 
liar features, does not offer it a developed analysis. In some measure, the current paper is motivated by the desire 
to do just that. 

14 CDA 2.3.12: “Nam finge Deum creare substantiam animae impediendo emanantiam potentiae ab illa ... 
Maneret ergo tunc substantia animae absque intellectu et voluntate, auferat vero postea Deus impedimentum, re- 
linquatque animam suae naturae, certe dimanerent ab illa intellectus atque voluntas, sicut in primo generationis 
aut creationis." 

15 This section recapitulates some of the main results of Shields 2013. In that work, I consider the question of 
unity from the standpoint of substantial formal unity; the current paper, while not presupposing the correctness of 
that account, may be seen as an extension of its results, by focusing on virtual presence and intrinsic necessary con- 
nection as regards the capacities and features of the soul. 

16 Suárez locates this view in the following authors: Gregorius in 2 d 17; Marsilius in 1 q 7; Saxonia; Buridanus in 
DA 6. See also Ockham, In Libros Sententiarum II 24. (Works cited by Suárez are referred to as they are mentioned 
in Suárez's text.) 

17 Suárez identifies, in addition to Scotus himself (2 d 16), the following as adhering to Scotism on this question: 
Gabriel Sent. II q. 17; Thomas de Garbo Summa, tract 5 q. 2 ad 5. 

18 Suarez cites Bonaventura Sent. 1 d 3 2 and Durandus in 1 d 2 q 2. 
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(iv) difference in re for all psychic capacities. For our purposes, we may omit consideration 
of the mixed view (iii), since Suárez's rejection of it has no bearing on the question of psy- 
chic mereology beyond what can be gleaned from his discussions of the remaining three 
alternatives. 

The nominalist has a short way with our question of psychic mereology: the soul is 
identical with its capacities. Scotists advance a view more accommodating to the parts of 
soul: the soul and its parts do in fact differ, but only formally. Although the matter of the 
proper understanding of the formal distinction is vexed,'? in Suárez's understanding, this 
means at least that there is a mind-independent distinction between the soul and its capac- 
ities such that it is not possible for either to exist without the other.?? Finally, we have Suá- 
rez's own view that the soul and its capacities are distinct in re.” 

The nominalist has an easy time with unity when insisting that there is no more than a 
verbal distinction between the soul and its capacities. We say that the soul has various seem- 
ingly discrete capacities and we treat them each as an individual psychic component: the 
will, the intellect, the appetite, and so forth for any number of manifest abilities. According 
to the nominalist, however, this sort of reification is misleading at best, if, at any rate, it is 
meant to be more than terminological. A boy may, if he wishes, refer to his only sibling as 
“my sister" or “my sibling"; but his sibling and his sister differ in name only. There is but 
one girl, his sister who is also his sole sibling. We are no more justified, says the nominalist, 
supposing that the soul and its capacities are distinct. There is simply the soul, in one guise 
willing and in another guise engaging in intellection. If we wish to refer to those activities 
by different name, certainly we may. We may even speak of the will and the intellect — but 
this is tantamount to speaking of the sister and the sibling as if they are distinct children, 
when in fact this manner of speaking gives us exactly no reason to think that we are speak- 
ing of more than one girl. 

Suárez has little patience for nominalism about the soul and its capacities: "Intellectus 
amat, volantus intelligi?" he asks, somewhat incredulously.? The argument is thus straight- 
forward: ifthe capacities ofthe soul are one and the same as the soul, then, by the transitivity 
of identity they are identical with one another. If they are identical with one another, then so 


19 Fora first approach to Scotus’ formal distinction, see Cross 1999, 149. More detailed discussion can be found 
in Wolter 1965, McCord Adams 1976, and especially Dumont 2005. 

20 Scotus mentions the formal distinction frequently, though not always (it seems) equivalently: Lect. 1 d. 2 
nn. 258-77, d. 3 nn.121-2, d.8 nn.102-3, 118,172-6, 189-91; Ord. 1 d. 2 nn. 388-410, d. 8 nn. 105-7, 135, 191-4, 
dd. 33-4 nn. 1-3, 2 d. 1 nn. 272-5. d. 3 nn. 187-8. 

21 Suárez ascribes this view to Aquinas (ST 1 q 77 a 1 et q 54 a3), and to a series of Thomists as well: Caietanus 1 d 
3q3; Soto in cap. De proprio q. 2; Iavellus q. 10; Thomas de Argentina in 2 d 3; Aegidius Quodl. 3 q 11; Hervaeus 
Quodl. 9 q 9. Simpl. in DA I 7; Damascenus Dialectica cap. 51. One needs to exercise caution here, however, since 
as the distinction evolves and is treated differently by different figures throughout this long period. As far as Suá- 
rez himself is concerned, difference in re does not require an asymmetric capacity for independent existence: that 
is x and y are really distinct if either x can exist without y or y without x. 

22 CDA 3.1.6. 
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too are their activities. The nominalist might, of course, move to counter this thought 
by allowing that what is called knowing is none other than what is called loving, and so on. 
In response, Suärez notes that on their common conception, capacities are individuated by 
their objects; so, e.g., the good and the true will be the same, as indeed will be the objects of 
perception and thought.» If, however, these objects are discrete, and if discrete objects yield 
distinct capacities, then because of the problem resulting from the transitivity of identity al- 
ready mentioned, the capacities will both be and not be identical with one another and with 
the whole soul. So, Suarez concludes, nominalism fails. 

Matters become more complex when we turn to the formal distinction. Even so, Sua- 
rez begins his rejection of Scotus’s approach by relying on precisely the sort of argument al- 
ready deployed against nomimalism.?4 This is at least initially surprising, since one might 
have thought the formal distinction perfectly suited to counter his sort of anti-nominalist 
argument and even to have been at least partly introduced for just this sort of reason. Sua- 
rez thinks otherwise, and supposes, in fact, that he can extend his point about capacity 
individuation to undermine the application of the formal distinction to matters of psychic 
mereology.5 

He adduces the following argument against the formal distinction: 

I. Potentialities are individuated by their activities. 

2. Ifso, then activities which differ in re require capacities which differ in re. 

3. Hence, activities which differ in re require capacities which differ in re (1, 2). 

4. In creatures, the activity of the form (which constitutes the essence with the 
matter) is the being (esse) of the compound. 

5. The activities of the capacities are their sundry operations (intellect, knowing; 
will, willing; perception, perceiving; nutrition, providing nutrition). 

6. Possibly, a creature can have being without engaging in one or more of these ac- 
tivities. 

7. Hence,the activities ofthe soul and the activities of its capacities are diverse (4, 5, 6). 

8. Hence, the form of the compound (viz. the soul) and its capacities differ in re 
(2, 7). 

9. Ifso, then the capacities of the soul differ in re from the essence of the soul. 

10. Hence, the capacities of the soul differ in re from the essence of the soul (8, 9). 
If that conclusion is correct, then of course the soul and its capacities differ more than for- 
mally and the Scotist is refuted. 

One striking feature of this argument turns on (4), according to which the soul consti- 
tutes the essence of the compound along with the body. Here Suárez is relying on two 
theses, each controversial in his milieu: (i) the soul and body jointly give being (esse) to the 


23 CDA 2.3.2. 
24 CDA 3.1.14. 
25 CDA 3.1.2. 
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compound;? and (ii) being (esse) and essence (essentia) do not differ in re.? Once these 
points are granted, Suárez argues, it follows that the soul and its capacities must differ in re, 
rather than merely formally. For now Suárez has at his disposal a simple appeal to the in- 
discernibility of identicals: because no capacity of the soul has the partial, general function 
of constituting the essence of the compound, no capacity of the soul can be identified with 
the soul as a whole. Indeed, no capacity of the soul can differ merely formally. For, as the 
subsequent premisses in the argument draw out, even though no living composite creature 
can exist without being ensouled (this is analytic), many living creatures can, and in fact do, 
exist without exercising one or more oftheir psychic faculties. Albert can think at t, without 
also willing at t,, and, unfortunately, the converse holds as well. 

These considerations allow Suárez to argue with considerable force that the soul and 
its capacities are more than formally distinct. Taking that together with the previous results, 
we find Suárez deriving his conclusion effectively by disjunctive syllogism. Setting aside 
the hybrid position mentioned at the outset, the alternatives as Suárez presents them are 
(i) nominalism, (ii) formal distinction, and (iii) genuine difference in re. Since both (i) and 
(ii) fail, the soul and its capacities differ in re. 


4 Causal complexities 


Naturally enough, a Scotist will wish to contest various features of Suárez's argument 
against the attractive suggestion that the soul and its capacities are formally distinct but no 
more. Let us, however, grant Suárez his point. For once this is granted, Suárez immediately 
encounters two forms of difficulty worth exploring. First, he must account for the efficient 
causal history ofthe soul's capacities. Since he, in keeping with most of his contemporaries, 
accepts the view that distinct existences require distinct efficient causal histories, he needs 
to explain how itis that the soul and its capacities might come into existence separately. Sec- 


26 Itis important in this connection to bear in mind that Suárez does not accept the standard Thomistic account 
of formal causation, such that “forma dat esse." Rather, he maintains that “forma est substantia quaedam simplex 
et incompleta, quae ut actus materiae cum ea constituit essentiam substantiae compositae." (DM XV.5.1; Form is a 
certain simple and incomplete substance, which, as the actuality of matter, constitutes with it the essence of a com- 
posite substance.) 

So, as a matter of definition, Suárez holds: 

e xis a substantial form of a material composite = (i) x is a definite simple and incomplete substance; (ii) x 
is the actuality of some matter; and (iii) x, along with that matter, constitutes with it the essence of com- 
posite substance. 

Given that the soul is a substantial form as the form of a natural body, we have, then: 

e x isa soul =x is a definite simple and incomplete substance, which, as the actuality of a natural body, 
constitutes with it the essence of composite substance. 

On this approach, then, the soul constitutes the essence of the compound along with (cum ea) the matter, 

namely the body. The soul does not of its own accord constitute the essence of the body. 
27 DM XXXI. 
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ond, he will also then, all the more urgently, need to address the problem of psychic unity. If 
the soul and its capacities are distinct in re even to the point of issuing from distinct efficient 
causes, then they threaten to be no more a unity than Thomas and Albert, who are equally 
distinct in re and who equally issue from distinct efficient causes. 

The problems prove connected, in the sense that their solutions need to be co-ordi- 
nated. We will begin with his account of the efficient causality involved in the creation of the 
soul and its capacities. 

If we think that the soul and its capacities are distinct in re, then we also think, Suarez 
contends, that no single efficient cause creates them both. Or, more exactly, we think that 
the causal operation of a single efficient cause cannot travel along a single causal pathway 
to a single terminus.?? Rather, there must be some manner of causal divergence. Some 
caution is required here, since we find Suarez criticizing Aquinas for what he regards as the 
inadequate approach to this matter. As we have suggested, if we think that entities differing 
in re require discrete efficient causes and we think that the soul and its capacities differ in re, 
then we also think that the soul requires one cause and its capacities another. This might 
incline us to the view that one must be able to create the soul and its capacities independently 
of one another, such that the capacities could, in principle, be created one day and the soul 
the next. They would then somehow need to be fitted together. 

In the striking passage from De Anima 2.3.12 quoted above, Suarez comes close to as- 
serting very nearly this: he insists, after all, that God could impede the flowing forth of the 
capacities of the soul, with the result that the substance of the soul might exist alone, with- 
out its capacities.?? Just so, one might think, since, after all, the soul and its capacities differ 
in re, with the result that they require distinct acts of creation. Note, however, the order of 
Suärez’s observation. He does not envisage a possible situation in which God creates the ca- 
pacities of the soul without the soul itself. Nor need he countenance any such possibility.3° 
To begin, when concluding that the soul and its capacities differ in re, Suarez does not mean 
that they differ in the manner of Thomas and Albert. While it is true that Thomas and Al- 
bert differ in re and can exist one without the other, it is not, according to Suarez, a neces- 
sary condition of differing in re that x and y have complete existential independence. Rather, 
as he sees the matter, it suffices for differing in re that either x could exist without y or y could 
exist without x; indeed, this disjunctive requirement is both necessary and sufficient for dif- 
ference in re. So, although Thomas and Albert do indeed differ in re, the soul and its capac- 
ities may differ in re without manifesting their symmetrical capacities for independent 


28 In speaking of causal pathways, I am relying on Suärez’s discussion, in a different context, of the via and ter- 
minus ad quem of various efficient causal activities. See DM XX 4.17. 

29 CDA 2.3.12. 

30 Indeed, he denies this possibility, citing as fellow travellers (CDA 3.1.20): Caietanus, ı p, q 54, Capreolus, in 1, 
d 3. q 3. Thomas, De spiritualibus creaturis, a ultimo, ad 7, 1.2, q 110, a 4. The question he aks is: “Utrum potentiae 
animae possint separari a Deo ab ipsa anima. Secundum dubium erat, utrum potentiae animae possint separari a 
Deo ab ipsa anima." He thinks not. 
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existence. A non-symmetrical requirement is all that is needed, and indeed all that we find 
Suarez affirming in our initially perplexing passage. So far, then, Suarez need not maintain 
that the efficient casual ancestries of the soul and its capacities are completely independent. 

On the contrary, Suarez contends, the causal ancestries of the soul and its capacities 
overlap intimately, though not, of course, completely. By eschewing the Thomistic picture, 
Suarez binds himself to a more tightly woven form of efficient causal activity. He delivers, 
accordingly, a more highly nuanced efficient causal account. He argues that although there 
is a single act of creation, there are, so to speak, discrete efficient causal activities involved 
in the creating of the soul and its capacities. “God,” he says “in creating the soul, is said to 
co-create its capacities.”3! The operative word here is “co-create”: whereas the creation of the 
soul is sufficient for the creation of the capacities, the efficient causal activity bringing 
about the soul and its capacities is not the same. Heading in one direction, Suarez endorses 
the view of those theologians who hold that everything which may be said to be created 
“must be subsistent or must at least be made in the manner of something subsistent.”3 
Since the faculties of the soul cannot exist independently of the soul, despite their differing 
from it in re, they are not even properly speaking potential objects of creation. While one 
can of course bring it about that a surface exists by creating a table, one cannot, conversely, 
bring it about that a table exists by creating a surface. Heading in the other direction, 
though they are not immediate objects of creation, the capacities of the soul do result from 
the causal activity involved in the creation ofthe soul: by creating the soul (creando animam) 
its faculties are co-created. So, in the natural order of things, creating a soul is sufficient for 
creating its capacities. 

Still, and this is the key to Suárez's manner of conceiving the situation, the efficient 
causal process eventuating in the creation of the soul is not identical with the efficient 
causal process eventuating in its capacities. Suárez appeals in this connection to the notion 
of efficient causation by resultancy (per resultatem) 33 a mode of efficient causation which, as 
he portrays the matter, qualifies as being a single action in one way but a dual action in an- 
other. One might put the point in terms of action individuation. If discrete effects suffice for 
discrete actions, then the actions are distinct; if we individuate actions in some more 
coarse-grained manner, then perhaps there will be but one. In Suarez’s way of presenting 
the issue, we should think of the further dimanation of the soul’s capacities from the soul 
itself as a further kind of action, beyond the creation of the form. He then insists that it is 
difficult even to conceive of dimanation in the absence of action (dimanatio effectiva sine ac- 


31 CDA 3.3.13; “Deus creando animam dicitur concreare potentias." More fully: “Absolute dicendum est agens 
principale producere formam cum omnibus virtutibus quae ex illa sequuntur. Hic enim est communis modus lo- 
quendi et sentiendi omnium, ut Deus creando animam dicitur concreare potentias." (CDA 3.3.13) See Aquinas, ST 
Iq. 45,4 4. 

32 DM 20.1.1; “quidquid creatur debere esse subsistens aut fieri per modum subsistentis.” 

33 CDA 3.3.14. 
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tione difficile intelligitur).34 Even so, since the dimanation itself is not the same effect as the 
creation of the individual soul, we should say that the efficient causal antecedents of the 
soul and its capacities are distinct, however much they overlap. This difference opens the 
gap that Suarez exploits in claiming that God could create the soul without its also being the 
case that the soul’s capacities flow forth from it. 

The model which emerges can be put abstractly in modal terms. In terms of natural 
necessity, the existence of the soul is sufficient for the existence of its capacities; still, 
nothing precludes God’s interfering with the normal and natural dimanation of the soul’s 
capacities from the substance of the soul, which is to say, then, that there is no logical 
contradiction in the sentence: the soul exists but its capacities do not. This distinction be- 
tween grades of modality is one Suarez clearly articulates and accepts.35 Applied to the cur- 
rent situation, it yields the following picture: while there is no logical contradiction in the 
thought that the soul exists bereft of its faculties, this is in fact a natural impossibility, with 
the result that this is a state of affairs we never experience. 

So much may eke out at least a consistent point of view for Suárez, but it remains rather 
unsatisfying. Minimally we are left being asked to imagine something we never experience 
and can barely fathom. We make some progress, however, if we can come to a fuller under- 
standing of efficient causation by resultancy. Here Suárez at least points to a way in which his 
view might be fleshed out. Efficient causation by resultancy yields a situation in which the 
efficient cause of one effect is a co-cause of another: although the expression of the original 
efficient cause is a sufficient condition for the existence of both the immediate effect and the 
resulting effect — in this case the soul and its capacities — the immediate effect is nonetheless 
a co-cause ofthe remote effect. This is enough to satisfy the demand that when x and y differ 
in re, x and y have distinct efficient causes. Even so, the two co-causes, though yoked, are 
also, in the natural order of things, individually sufficient for the remote effect. 

Although an imperfect analogy, one can illustrate Suárez's view as follows. An induc- 
tion hob boils water by passing magnetic waves through a suitably conductive pan contain- 
ing water to be boiled. So, when turned on in such circumstances, the hob boils water. The 
waves themselves do not directly boil the water, however, and indeed they cannot boil water 
unless they interact with a suitably conductive vessel (in a non-conductive pan, the water re- 
mains cool despite the presence of the magnetic waves). The hob and the pan, so to speak, 
co-boil the water, and the water will boil once the stove is turned on in appropriate circum- 
stances. Still, the creating of the magnetic field and the boiling of the water involve discrete 
causal pathways with different termini: one goes via the conductive pan and includes it 
while the other ends there. Just as there is no boiling the water without the pan, so there is 


34 CDA 3.3.14: “Forma non est activa nisi actione naturaliter resultanti ex illa; quae dicitur dimanatio, nam dim- 
anatio effectiva sine actione difficile intelligitur. Et similiter dicitur quod idem non agit in se, nisi isto genere ac- 
tionis, scilicet, per resultantiam, vel certe quod non agit, nisi ut virtus generantis." 

35 E.g. DM XV 6.5. 

36 DM XV 65. 
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no creating the capacities of the soul without the soul; and, as there is no contradiction but a 
violation of the laws of nature for magnetic waves together with the conductive pan to fail to 
boil the water, so there is no contradiction in saying that the capacities of the soul might fail 
to eventuate from the soul, when God intervenes in the course of nature. Absent that inter- 
vention, of course, there is no question of there being a soul without its capacities. This is 
why Suarez allows that “if later God removed the impediment and left the soul to its own 
nature, surely the intellect and the will would spread out from it” (auferat vero postea Deus 
impedimentum, relinquatque animam suae naturae, certe dimanerent ab illa intellectus atque 
voluntas) 37 

As already acknowledged, the analogy is imperfect. Since the relation of the boiling 
water to the pan is not the same as capacities to a substance, we must expect some diver- 
gence. Among other things, the analogy fails to explicate how we are left to understand the 
soul alone, bereft of its capacities. (By contrast, it seems easy to picture a pan filled with 
water with magnetic waves passing through it without its water actually boiling.) One could, 
perhaps, understand the situation as follows, but it must be admitted that doing so is specu- 
lative, because Suärez seems to offer no clear or concrete guidance on this point. Perhaps, 
though, he does at least offer a clue in his suggestion that God has placed an impediment 
between the soul and its capacities and thereby has blocked their expression. His picture 
thus seems to be not that the soul is an empty shell without its capacities before ema- 
nation,3* but rather that every kind of soul has categorical properties appropriate to its kind 
and that these properties normally give rise to potentialities also, of course, appropriate to 
that same kind. So, for instance, a sensitive soul will emanate perceptual but not intellec- 
tual capacities, and an intellectual soul will emanate intellectual as well as perceptual capac- 
ities. If looked at from this perspective, then Suárez's contention that souls may have the ex- 
pression of their capacities blocked may not be as alien as it first appears. One might, after 
all, imagine someone with a developed capacity for speaking Chinese, but whose ability to 
speak Chinese is impeded when the time comes to speak. This would be an odd state of af- 
fairs, to be sure, but not an incoherent one. There would still be a difference, it seems, be- 
tween the person with an unimplementable knowledge to speak Chinese and the person 
lacking such knowledge altogether. There would be, that is, a categorical difference between 
them: the one would and the other would not have knowledge of Chinese grammar and so 
forth. This would be, in Suárez's terms, a straightforward formal difference between them. 
This difference would, of course, show through once the block on the expression of that cat- 
egorical knowledge were removed. 

Once again, the analogy is imperfect. In the case ofthe Chinese speaker, one is inclined 
to say that the ability to speak remains but is simply impeded by some manner of interfer- 
ence; but we are considering a soul lacking its capacities altogether. Even so, one may justly 


37 CDA 2.3.13. 
38 This seems to be the legitimate concern of Des Chene 1996. 
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respond on behalf of Suärez that such a soul retains the categorical grounds for its capacities. 
So, in another sense, one can say of the soul with its capacities blocked just what one says of 
the frozen speaker of Chinese. There would remain grounding differences between, for in- 
stance, blocked sensitive and vegetative souls, because there would remain categorical facts 
about those souls such that one would and one would not eventuate in perceptual abilities if 
unimpeded. More simply, if one light were able to shine white light and another blue light, 
but each were completely impeded from doing so by being wrapped in opaque cloth, there 
would remain the categorical features of each, such that, counterfactually, they would emit 
different frequencies of light waves were the opaque coverings removed. 

If something like this captures the way Suarez is thinking about the causal situation 
with respect to the soul and its capacities, then he is able to maintain the particular constel- 
lation of views he seeks. First, the soul and its capacities would differ in re; consequently, 
they would require discrete efficient causes, however finely individuated those causes may 
be. Even then, those efficient causes would partly overlap, but would also have distinct 
termini and discrete pathways. On the model offered in terms of efficient causation by re- 
sultancy, they do. Moreover, one can at least begin to understand how Suarez might be con- 
ceiving a soul bereft of its capacities. Such a soul would continue to retain its categorical 
properties, and it would continue to be true that these properties would, in the normal 
course of nature, automatically give rise to the full-fledged capacities which flow - or dim- 
anate or emanate — from such souls. The point of all this sort of language of flowing and 
dimanation thus seems to me simply this: there is a non-logical sufficiency from the nature 
of form to the existence of its capacities. Thus, talk of flowing forth is really a way of specify- 
ing a particular kind of efficient causation, namely resultant efficient causation.39 Nothing 
more need be done for such causation to accrue than for a soul of the right sort to be cre- 
ated; but his is compatible with the possibility of an action’s being taken which would pre- 
clude the successful expression of this kind of efficient causality — though the possibility 
here is a thin, logical sort only. Absent this sort of non-natural interference, the result will 
follow, given the nature of the form itself. 


39 Strikingly, Suárez also allows for a closely related form of non-logical sufficiency which is nevertheless non- 
causal. For example, he speaks of cognition as being the root of appetite, but does not wish to characterise the rel- 
evant sufficiency in causal terms; or, at any rate, he is unwilling to speak of this form of sufficiency in terms of proper 
causality. CDA 3.3.22: “Ultimo nota quod inter potentias cognoscitivas et appetitivas apparet quidam specialis ordo, 
nam radix amoris est cognitio, et ita radix et causa appetitivae potentiae videtur esse potentia cognoscitiva. Unde 
haec est proprissima demonstratio: ‘Quia est cognoscitivus, ideo est appetitivus,’ ubi ly ‘quia’ non potest dicere 
aliam causalitatem, nisi illam qua unum ex alio oritur. Sed dicendum, quod nec inter potentias cognoscitivas et 
appetibiles est propria causalitas effectiva, sed est quaedam causalitas metaphysica, in qua uno posito sequitur 
aliud ...” This so-called metaphysical causality is not a proper efficient cause, and is not properly a cause at all. Suárez 
does not avail himself of this form of causality in the case of the soul and its capacities presumably because the sense 
in which cognition of goodness is a root of appetite involves what he is willing to refer to as cognition’s “objectively 
causing” the appetite (CDA 3.3.22). In this sort of case, the object in question may not exist, and so cannot stand ina 
real causal relation. On objective being in Suarez, see Shields 2012. In the case of the in re differences between the 
soul and its capacities, there are genuinely existing causal relata. 
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5 The problem of psychic mereology addressed 


So far we have seen a fair bit of texture in Suarez’s conception of the internal relations of the 
soul and its capacities. By insisting that they differ in re, he needs to account for the distinct 
causal ancestries of each; he simultaneously, however, incurs a severe problem about psy- 
chic mereology. If the capacities of the soul differ in re from one another, and form the 
whole soul, then, despite their intimate forms of causal connection, they remain distinct 
beings. If they are distinct beings, then it is difficult to see how the soul can be, as Suarez in- 
sists they are, a unity, and indeed an entity sufficiently unified that it serves as a source 
(principium) of unity for the body. Albert and Thomas might be a single pair; but a pair is not 
one thing, but two things - two things paired. The question thus becomes how the soul, 
which for Suarez seems to be not one thing but rather four things, also qualifies as just one 
thing, and not just one thing, but a unity in the highest degree. Indeed, we might say in- 
stead that for Suarez the soul is at least four things, but four will suffice to state the problem: 
minimally Suárez insists that there are three discrete capacities, which, then, taken to- 
gether with the soul total four things differing in re.4° 

At first it may seem that the problem is hopeless. In one passage Suarez freely allows 
that the soul is a one by aggregation (anima cum omnibus suis potentiis est unum per aggrega- 
tionem, non per se).4" Yet, one is naturally led to conclude if they are one by aggregation, then 
the soul will not be one thing.4? At any rate, they will not be one thing in any essential or in- 
trinsic way. 

This Suäerz denies. He describes as “most certain” (certissima) the conclusion that the 
human soul, as the source of its three capacities, is one in number.# Indeed, he describes 
the denial of this conclusion as dangerous, on doctrinal grounds.+ Instead, he urges, the 
soul and its capacities form a unity in the highest degree, bearing a kind of essential intrin- 
sic connection to one another (inter potentiam autem et essentiam est summa unio).45 

The question, then, is how he can reconcile two seemingly irreconcilable theses: (i) the 
soul and its faculties differ in re, and not merely formally or nominally; and (ii) the soul’s 
faculties form the highest sort of union, such that they are essentially connected to one an- 
other and cannot be separated from one another. 


40 CDA 3.2.35. See note 2. 

41 CDA 3.3.1w. 

42 See CDA 2.8.8: “Si vero dicatur secundum, scilicet quod istae partes non informantur anima totali, sed tan- 
tum suis partialibus formis, contra arguitur. Vel illae partes habent inter se continuationem, vel non; si habent, ex 
illis integrabitur una anima, quae erit divisibilis etextensa contra id quod supponimus de indivisibilitate istarum 
animarum; si autem non habent continuationem, ergo quaelibet per se constituit suum suppositum vivens, et ani- 
mal ex his resultans non erit per se unum, sed per accidens aggregatum multorum." 

43 CDA 1.5.4. 

44 So, for instance CDA 1.5.4: “Sit tamen conclusio: Eadem numero anima est principium intelligendi, sentiendi, 
et vegetandi in homine. Conclusio est certissima, quam negare esset periculosum et plus quam temerarium.” 

45 CDA 3.1.20. 
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There would, of course, be a straightforward contradiction for Suarez if he were to hold 
that the soul and its capacities could not be separated, even logically. What he actually as- 
serts, however, is that the capacities of the soul cannot be separated from one another, and, 
indeed, that they cannot be separated from the soul even by God.4 Even so, (i) and (ii) seem 
difficult to reconcile. 

We may move forward on this issue by taking seriously a suggestion which sounds 
hard to credit at first: the soul's capacities are present in it only virtually (virtualiter).47 This 
is hard to credit, because it evidently means that the soul's capacities are not actually pres- 
ent in the soul whose capacities they are. Yet we have just established that they are present, 
and indeed that they differ in re. Moreover, they enjoy distinct causal profiles, and so seem 
to be differently implicated in the causal nexus. It is hard to see how Suárez could ascribe 
such features to the capacities ofthe soul without also regarding them as actually present in 
the architecture of the soul. 

Although he freely and frequently deploys talk of virtual presence in the case of the 
soul and substantial forms more generally, Suárez does not develop his account of virtuality 
in that connection.4? This he does, rather, for reasons both historical and philosophical, in 
his account of elemental mixture.49 In this respect, he follows the practice of Aquinas, 
though he certainly does not embrace every detail of his account? From these discussions 
we can form a reasonably clear understanding of virtual presence as Suárez sees it. 

He does not offer, however, an official or extended definition of virtual presence, even 
in his account of mixture.” After noting the need to offer an account of virtual presence, he 
cites Aristotle and then glosses him as follows: *According to this explanation, to remain 
virtually is this: the powers and dispositions of the elements themselves and the faculties 


46 CDA 3.1.20. 

47 CDA 2.8.10: “Communiter respondetur, quod quia istae animae indivisibiles sunt adeo perfectae ut emin- 
enter contineant rationem formae sensitivae et vegetativae"; CDA 3.6.2: “Communiter dici solet quod anima in- 
ferior eminenter continet superiorem et non formaliter." DM XV 10.25. Suárez frequently uses the adverb virtual- 
iter (19 times in Gen. et Corr. alone), not found in Aquinas, in ways which seem at times interchangeable and at 
times not interchangeable with virtute, Aquinas' preferred expression (De Mixtione Elementorum 119-122 passim). 
48 Although he notes the need to do so, he seems mainly content to cite and briefly expand the account of Aris- 
totle (Gen. et Corr. V. 1): *Sed exponendum superest quid est virtualiter manere. Aristoteles id exponens dicit: 
‘Neque enimformaliter mansit ut corpus et candor, nec alterum aut utrumque deletur, quia eorum facultas salva 
manet.’ Et loco citato ait: 'Mixtum confici ex virtutibus elementorum: humore, siccitate, etc.’” 

49 Gen. et Corr. V 1; see DM XV 10. 26, 50-64. 

50 Aquinas offers his most developed account of virtual presence in De Mixtione Elementorum, on which see 
Bobik 1998 and Decaen 2000. 

51 DM XV ro. 50-51: “Et quoad hoc recte dicuntur elementa manere, quoad formas substantiales, virtualiter in 
forma substantiali mixti, quoad accidentales vero formaliter, licet non maneant integrae, sed remissae ... Neque in 
eo est ulla difficultas, quia non dicitur forma mixti continere formas elementorum in genere causae formalis aut 
secundum totam perfectionem emienter contentam, ut videtur Caietanus existimasse, sed solum secundum 
quamdam participationem et convenientiam, ut declaratum est ... Ex his ergo satis concluditur non sequi ex mix- 
tione elementorum quod sint in mixto plures formae substantiales, quia formae elementorum non manent in 
mixto formaliter, sed virtute tantum, quae est sententia Aristotelis." 
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for actions still remain in another way."* Based on this gloss, together with his further ex- 
plorations of elemental mixture, we can extract the following account of virtual presence. 
Suärez maintains: 
e xvirtually manifests p=,.(i) x formally manifests W; (ii) x does not formally mani- 
fest p in a sortally sufficient way; and (iii) necessarily, for any functionally spec- 
ified activity 0, if y can 9 in virtue of being q, then x can 9 in virtue of being Y. 
Some features of his account merit elucidation. First, it is intended to capture only virtual 
property manifestation.53 There may be a more general account of virtual containment 
available to Suárez, so that, for instance, one may speak of a mixed body as virtually con- 
taining the elements of the mixture. This account, if available, is not required for Suárez's 
more usual kind of deployment of virtual presence, namely virtual property presence. Second, 
‘manifestation’ is meant to be a generic term, which does not require actual property 
exemplification. When Suárez contrasts virtual or eminent presence with formal presence 
or speaks of properties being present only virtually or eminently,5+ he means to mark just 
this difference, that subordinated features, when manifested, do not make the subjects 
which manifest them actual instances of the kind specified by the virtually present feature. 
(This is what is meant in the second clause of the definition, which asserts that x does not 
formally manifest g in a sortally sufficient way.)5 Finally, the last clause asserts that when a 
feature q is virtually present, then the entity manifesting that feature can — actually and in 
fact and non-equivocally - engage in q-related activities. This seems crucial in the case of 
the soul, since we wish to be able to say not that Socrates analogically or equivocally per- 
ceives, but that he actually perceives, and indeed that he is a being actually capable of per- 
ception, even though a perceptual soul is present in him only virtually.5ó 


52 Gen. et Corr. V 1. "Secundum quam expositionem, virtute manere est quod aliquo modo maneant virtutes et 
dispositiones etiam ipsorum elementorum et facultates ad actiones." 

53 Suárez clearly also wants to offer an account of elemental presence in these terms as well, but the added com- 
plexities of his doing so need not concern us in the current discussion. See Gen. et Corr. V 1: *nam elementa ma- 
nent in mixto, nam alias non essent in mixto; et non formaliter; ergo virtualiter." 

54 DM XV ro. 26. 

55 This clause is required to clarify the sort of definition offered by Kronen 2000, 97 n. 28 and 172 n. 94. In the 
first passage he says: “An entity X virtually contains an entity Y iff X is not ofthe same nature as Y, but X has all the 
perfections of Y in a higher way." What is unclear (but not therefore mistaken) in this formulation concerns what it 
means not to be of the same nature. The intellective soul virtual contains the sensitive soul, even though these 
souls are both essentially souls. In the latter passage, he says: “The scholastics distinguished between formal or 
virtual containment in this way: X is formally an F, iff X is an F. Thus Nefer is a cat and so he is formally a cat. On 
the other hand X is virtually an F, iff X is notan F but X has all the perfections ofan F. Thus Nefer is not a plant but 
he is virtually a plant because he can do all the things a plant can do." Here again greater clarity is wanted. Socrates 
seems a perceptual being — he can perceive — even though, as Suárez would have it, the sensitive soul is only vir- 
tually contained in his rational soul. 

56 Thus, atleast as regards Suárez, we will want to avoid the sort of account offered by King in connection with 
Scotus. In commenting on Scotus, King 1994, 251 n. 42, characterises formal containment this way: “To say that X 
virtually contains j, or that X is in ‘virtual act’ as regard to j, is to say no more than that X has the causal power to 
equivocally produce j — that X has a certain causal power (virtus).” 
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Armed with the features ofthis account, we can begin to appreciate how Suärez means 
to reconcile the prima facie conflicting demands of his claims (i) that the capacities of soul 
differ in re from one another and from the whole soul and (ii) that these together form the 
highest sort of union, an essential union (inter potentiam autem et essentiam est summa 
unio).57 What gives way is the natural thought that if two entities differ in re, those two en- 
tities actually exist in such a way that they may exist discretely before, during, and after their 
union. This thought is made natural and to some extent encouraged by the further reason- 
able supposition that difference in re requires a symmetrical capacity for independent exist- 
ence, the sort that holds between, e.g., Thomas and Albert. These men differ in re; they do 
actually exist before, during, and after any union they may form (suppose they briefly form 
a pop singing duo but then undergo a highly publicized break-up); and each may carry on 
after the demise of the other. This requirement, however, as we have seen,5® Suárez denies. 
Itis a sort of autonomy condition for difference in re which he thinks does not in fact obtain. 
As we have seen, he instead requires only a non-symmetrical capacity for independent 
existence for difference in re. Hence, we need not assume a strong form of autonomy or in- 
dependence for the capacities of the soul and the soul itself. 

When he begins to characterise the union of the various capacities of the soul to the 
whole soul, Suarez relies heavily on this approach to virtual presence. He proceeds by insti- 
tuting a kind of formal subordination of lower forms to higher forms. Crucially, at least in 
the case of substantial forms, virtually present features are not present and pre-existing 
discretely, needing somehow to be conjoined to other discretely pre-existing features; for 
they are not actually present at all as independently given features. To illustrate, using an 
example calculated to be favourable to Suarez, consider the relationship between a captain 
and a general in a military organization. The general, let us stipulate, has all the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of the captain, whereas the captain has some, but not all, of 
the rights, privileges, and responsibilities belonging to the general. The general is not a cap- 
tain, but the feature being a captain, according to the Suarez’s account, is present virtually 
in the feature being a general. So, anything which is formally a general - that is, then, any 
general - is also virtually a captain. Still, the virtual feature being a captain is not sortally suf- 
ficient to make the general a captain; for he is a general and not a captain. Still, in virtue of 
being a general, the general has all of the powers and privileges pertaining to the captain. 

Someone, a philosopher perhaps, might wish to press some questions of unity regard- 
ing generalship: how do the features being a captain and being a general come together to form 
a single feature in the general, and, how, moreover, does the general, who is also virtually 
a captain, come to be a single soldier rather than two or more, if he is also, let us suppose, 
virtually a lieutenant and virtually a sergeant? Suarez may reasonably respond: the feature 
being a captain, together with all features ordered below it, is present only virtually in the 


57 CDA 3.1.20. 
58 See notes 11 and 28. 
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feature being a general, and so there is no question of their needing to be brought together, 
or unified into a single something. There is only one feature in this hierarchy formally pres- 
ent, namely being a general. 

Ifthis illustration serves to capture the approach to unity Suärez offers the lower-order 
capacities of the soul in terms of their virtual presence, then the problem of psychic mereol- 
ogy he confronts largely dissipates or even dissolves altogether. The sensitive soul is, if you 
wish, a “part” of the rational soul; and the sensitive capacity is, in the same way, a part of the 
rational capacity for those sensitive beings who are also rational beings. It would be wrong, 
however, to think of such parts as being conjoined as accidental aggregates, which is fortu- 
nate, since being Suarez expressly contrasts being an accidental aggregate of many things 
(per accidens aggregatum multorum) with being one per se (per se unum).59 For such parts of 
the soul, if you wish to call them parts, are not actually present in the soul at all. Again, one 
may wish to speak of being a captain as part of being a general; and there is no harm in 
doing so as long as this does not give rise to any untoward mereological question posed in 
terms of extensional aggregation. Virtual presence, in the treatment of the soul and its 
capacities offered by Suarez, is precisely deployed in order to forestall any such misguided 


query. 


6 Conclusions 


When confronting some formidable questions of psychic mereology, Suarez does not take 
the easy road of nominalism, and he declines to avail himself of the more subtle Scotistic 
formal distinction. Instead, he insists that the soul and its capacities differ in re — that they 
are really distinct, differing in more than name or account. He does not do so as a matter of 
idle preference, but rather because he thinks that we have compelling grounds to treat them 
as distinct, grounds stemming from deep differences in their operations and objects. So 
deep are these differences, he urges, that we are not at liberty to regard them as unified in 
the more readily ascertainable manner proposed by the nominalists or the Scotists. 

Suarez thus saddles himself with a formidable problem of psychic mereology, one with 
deep roots in the Aristotelian tradition, reaching back, indeed, as far as Aristotle’s own De 


59 CDA 3.8.8. In one passage Suárez indicates that he regards the soul and its capacities as one by aggregation, 
rather than one per se (DA 2.3.12): “actio per se una debet terminari ad terminum unum per se; at vero anima cum 
omnibus suis potentiis est unum per aggregationem, non per se; ergo non fit totum illud per unam actionem.” 
I assume in this connection that he is not treating the soul as per accidens aggregatum multorum (DA 2.8.8), but is 
allowing that the soul may be an essential rather than accidental union, and that the sense of aggregate here 
simply reflects his view that the soul and its capacities differ in re. See DM IV 3, where Suarez distinguishes in de- 
tail essential from accidental unities. The soul and its capacities clearly meet the criteria for being an essential 
unity, noting that two things in actuality form something one only per accidens, a result he clearly denies of the soul 
and its capacities; so, the stress in the current passage is evidently on per accidens rather than aggregatum. See also 
DM XV 7.4. 
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Anima. The approach defended by Suärez, drawing on the account of virtual presence he 
develops in connection with his analysis of elemental mixture, offers a highly plausible, in- 
tensional approach to at least some ofthe serious problems of psychic mereology he incurs. 
Impressively, Suarez makes a serious effort to accommodate all relevant phenomena, both 
psychological and metaphysical, without remorselessly subordinating one set to another, 
despite the fact that they tend to pull in opposite directions. Whether his account may be 
fully generalised to account for all features of life and consciousness remains an open - and 
daunting — question. That acknowledged, this more general question, I submit, is one most 
fruitfully formulated and pursued within the framework of virtual presence advanced by 
Francisco Suarez. 
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Marleen Rozemond 


The Faces of Simplicity in Descartes’s Soul 


1 Introduction 


In the Phaedo Plato argues that the soul is simple, indivisible: it has no parts. Consequently, 
it cannot decompose, unlike material things, and it is immortal. This view of the human 
soul recurs often in the history of western philosophy. Descartes is no exception. For him 
too the soul has no parts and it is immortal. Unlike in the case of Plato, however, this aspect 
of Descartes’s conception of the soul has not received much attention in the literature. 
Nevertheless his commitment to it emerges on a number of occasions in his writings. 
Descartes’s most prominent treatment of the soul’s indivisibility occurs in the Medi- 
tations and its Synopsis. These discussions are the starting point for Section I of this paper. 
In Meditation VI three important issues about the soul’s lack of composition emerge. Or 
rather, Descartes speaks of the mind, for him “mind” and “soul” refer to the same thing, but 


ny 


he prefers the term “mind.”! First, Descartes suggests that the soul is “whole in the whole 
and whole in the parts” of the body, an analysis of the relationship of spiritual substances to 
bodies that had been around for a long time already. Second, he denies that the faculties of 
the soul constitute parts of it. Finally, in the Synopsis Descartes addresses the immortality 
of the soul. We will see that he does not directly connect it to the soul’s indivisibility, but to a 
different notion, its incorruptibility, which implies another sense in which the soul is non- 
composite. 

While the idea that the soul is simple and indivisible can be found in many philosophers 
in the tradition, the view was not universally accepted, in particular not among the Aristote- 
lian scholastics. They tended to think that either there was more than one soul in a human 
being or that the faculties of the soul are really distinct from it. I will explore Descartes’s 
position in relation to some scholastics who held the latter in section II. I will focus on 
St Thomas Aquinas and Francisco Suarez, both of whom were very influential in the period. 
I will also include some discussion of Eustachius of St Paul, a lesser known late scholastic. 
Descartes considered writing a book comparing his own views to those of Eustachius.? 

Descartes contends that the faculties of the soul are not really distinct from it and from 
each other. But on what ground? What he says in support of this view in the Meditations is 
rather quick. We might be quite sympathetic, and think that a real distinction of faculties 
from each other and from soul is an instance of excessive ontological complexity. But it is 


1 On this terminological point, see the Fifth Replies (AT VII, 355-356/CSM II, 246). 
2 See his letter to Mersenne of November 11, 1640 (AT III, 233/CSM III, 157). 
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not obvious how what he says could be convincing to an opponent, in particular, to those 
Aristotelian scholastics who held that the faculties of the soul are really distinct from it. I 
will argue that for Descartes important considerations include his view of the real distinc- 
tion, as well as his identification of the soul with the mind and his relegation of various 
traditional Aristotelian faculties of the soul to the mechanistic body. 


2 The divisibility argument in the Sixth Meditation 


Descartes states the argument as follows: 


(1) For when I consider [the mind], or myself in so far as I am merely a thinking thing, I am 
unable to distinguish any parts within myself; I understand myselfto be something quite 
single and whole [integram]. (2) Although the whole mind seems to be united to the whole 
body, I recognize that if a foot or arm or any other part of the body is cut off, nothing has 
thereby been taken away from the mind. (3) As for the faculties of willing, understanding, 
of sense perception and so on, these cannot be called parts ofthe mind, since itis one and 
the same mind that wills, and understands and has sensory perceptions.3 


Our first order of business is to address a terminological point the significance of which is 
not clear to me: as Inoted above, when Descartes addresses what looks like the issue ofthe 
simplicity of the soul, he does not use the term ‘simplicity,’ rather he speaks of its “indivisi- 
bility.” This is true, for instance, in the discussion of the divisibility argument for dualism 
both in the Sixth Meditation and in the Synopsis to the Meditations.4 Descartes seems to 
limit his use of the term ‘simple’ to qualitative lack of composition rather than an absence 
of parts. That is to say, Descartes does not speak of entities being simple, but he does speaks 
of “simple natures” and speaking of the divine perfections, he also describes God’s nature 
as simple: “the unity, simplicity or [sive] indivisibility of all the things that are in God is one 
of the main perfections that we understand to be in him."5 Following Descartes, from now 
on, I will speak of the indivisibility rather than the simplicity of the soul or mind. 


3 AT VII, 86/ CSM II, 59. 

4 It was not uncommon in the tradition to deny that the human soul is simple by contrast with God. (See Aqui- 
nas ST 1.3, L77.1, Suárez DA ILI.2) Much earlier, Augustine had held that the soul is simple compared to bodies, 
but not, or less so, compared with God. But Descartes calls God indivisible rather than simple. One possible ex- 
planation for Descartes's failure to use the term 'simple' is this: an entity could be indivisible but not simple be- 
cause it has parts that are not separable. But it is unlikely that this is what Descartes has in mind: he denies that the 
mind has parts, and, as I will discuss below, he must mean really distinct parts, which for him does imply mutual 
separability. This is potentially a complicated issue, however, since divisibility (and separability) could be under- 
stood in a number of ways, for instance, conceptual, natural, or metaphysical indivisibility. For this point see 
Holden 2004, 9-16. For more on this terminological point, see Rozemond 2010, 255-257. For discussion of the 
simplicity of the soul in medieval philosophy, see Lagerlund 2008, 75-91. For discussion of Augustine on this 
issue see 76—78. 

5 AT VII, 50/CSM II, 34, see also AT VII, 137/CSM II, 98. 
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Let us return now to the Divisibility Argument in Meditation VI. It contains essentially 
three claims: 

(1) The meditator cannot distinguish any parts in herself or her mind: she considers 
herself to be something “single and whole — integram.”® 

(2) Although the whole mind is united to the whole body, if a limb were to be cut off 
from his body, *nothing would thereby be taken away from his mind." 

(3) The faculties of the mind - will, intellect, sense perception — are not parts of the 
mind, because it is one and the same mind that wants, understands and senses — una et 
eadem mens. The French, it is worth noting, is more emphatic: car le mesme esprit s'emploie 
tout entier ...7 

In (1) Descartes states that the meditator finds no parts in herself or her mind. Des- 
cartes then continues to consider specific ways in which the mind has no parts in his view. 
How should we understand Descartes's denial that the mind has any parts? In his initial 
statement he offers no argument or clarification. The next two claims consider illustrations 
of the point, specific ways in which the soul or mind cannot be said to have parts. Two dif- 
ferent denials of composition are at stake: the first lies in the claim that, as Descartes puts it 
elsewhere, the mind is *whole in the whole body and whole in its parts." Second, Descartes 
specifically means to deny that the soul's faculties constitute parts of it. His point is that the 
faculties do not constitute really distinct parts in the soul or mind. I will discuss these ideas 
in this order. 

(1) We can find Descartes's claim that despite the soul being united to the whole body, 
cutting off a limb won't result in the separation of a soul-part again in the Passions of the 
Soul: 


But in order to understand all these things more perfectly, we need to recognize that the 
soul is really joined to the whole body, and that we cannot properly say that it exists in any 
one part of the body to the exclusion ofthe others. For the body is a unity which is in a sense 
indivisible, because of the arrangement of its organs, these being so related to one another 
that the removal of one of them renders the whole body defective. And the soul is of such a 
nature that it has no relation to extension, or to the dimensions or other properties of the 
matter of which the body is composed: it is related solely to the whole assemblage of the 
body's organs. This is obvious from our inability to conceive of a half or a third of a soul, or 
of the extension which a soul occupies. Nor does the soul become smaller if we cut off 
some part of the body, but it becomes completely separate from the body when we break up 
the assemblage of the body's organs.® 


6 CSM translate integram as “complete,” but that translation is misleading given Descartes's technical use of the 
term ‘complete.’ See in particular his discussion in the Fourth Replies at AT VII, 222-227/CSM II, 156-159. 

7 ATIX, 68. 

8 Passions 1.30. 
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Descartes now uses the claim that cutting offa part of the body will not result in the loss of a 
part of the soul to argue that the soul is united to the whole body, or the body as a whole, 
which is in a sense indivisible. This notion of the whole body was absent from the Sixth 
Meditation. But in both texts Descartes supports the indivisibility of the soul or mind by 
stating that cutting off a part of the body does not result in the loss of a part of the soul and 
that we cannot conceive of parts of the soul or mind. And so in both texts he is addressing 
the relation of the soul to the body in light if its indivisibility. 

The claim that cutting off a limb won't result in the loss of a part of the soul can also be 
found in Suarez, and he uses it to argue that “the whole soul is whole in the whole body and 
whole in the parts” — tota in tota et tota in qualibet parte.9 This was a common claim about the 
soul,'? and Descartes made the claim more explicitly in the Sixth Replies; a letter to Eliza- 
beth of 21 May 1643,” and a letter to Arnauld of 29 July 1648.5 This is a notoriously enig- 
matic view, which, following Henry More, I will call “holenmerism.”'+ I won't offer a full 
discussion of this idea here, but the important points of the claim for our purposes are 
these.5 

Holenmerism was an attempt to analyze the relationship of spiritual substances to 
body while preserving the simplicity and indivisibility of the spiritual substance. It was 
widely used in Aristotelian scholasticism, although it was not unique to that context; it was 
used previously by, for instance, Augustine. In scholasticism it was used in two contexts: 
(1) The action of a spiritual substance on the extended world, in particular the action of God 
on the material world. (2) The union of soul and body in a human being, which in Aristote- 
lian scholasticism was understood as a hylomorphic substance, a composite of matter and 
form. In both cases the difficulty was to reconcile the presence ofa spiritual substance in an 
extended body with the idea that the spiritual substance is not itself extended - in the sense 
in which matter was extended, that is, in the sense of having partes extra partes or quanti- 
tative parts. Spiritual substances do not have such parts. 

God can act anywhere in the physical world. According to many (but not all, for in- 
stance not Scotus), his doing so presupposes his presence in the location where he acts. But 
one would not want to say that God is present in virtue of one part of him being present in 
one part of the world, another part in another part of the world. If the spiritual substance 
were present in this way, as whole in whole and part in part, it would itself be extended and 
composite. But God cannot be composite; he has no parts and is absolutely simple. Whence 
the claim that it is not the case that God is present in each part of the material world in vir- 


9 See, for instance, Suárez, DA LXIV.9. 

IO See also Aquinas, ST.1.76.8; QDA, qu. Io. 

ır AT VII, 442/CSM II, 298. 

12. AT III, 667/CSM III, 219. 

I3 AT V, 222-223/CSM III, 358. 

14 More 1995, 98. More 1995 is a translation of his Enchiridion metaphysicum. 

15 Idiscuss holenmerism in Descartes at length in Rozemond 2003. See also Grant 1981. 
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tue of a part of him being present in a part of the material entity. Instead he is present in 
each part in his entirety: so he is whole in the whole and whole in the parts. And in this 
sense all spiritual substances are simple: God, angels, human souls. 

The view that the human soul is whole in the whole body and whole in its parts was 
widespread. In scholastic Aristotelianism in the context of the union of body and soul the 
issue was how the soul as substantial form is present in the body: the issue here is not the 
action of the soul on the body, as Aquinas put it, its being the mover of the body, but its 
informing the body. Aquinas sharply distinguished the two: “If the soul were united to the 
body only as its mover, then one could say that it does not exist in each part of the body, only 
in one part and that through this part it moves the other parts.”'° 

Holenmerism is certainly a very puzzling view, but it helps to see its point if we con- 
sider the contrast between the human soul and other types of forms, which are not present 
in bodies holenmerically. Suarez argued that the soul of a worm or of a plant is in its body 
whole in the whole and part in the parts, and such souls are divisible. Their divisibility is 
evident from the fact that if we cut up a worm, both parts continue to wriggle. Similarly, 
when we cut off a branch from a plant, we may be able to graft it onto another one, or stick it 
into water to grow roots. These examples show that in some cases life continues in both 
parts of a substance that has been cut up, and so the soul is present in both.” But Suárez 
takes this to mean that the soul in these organisms has parts that inform the parts of the or- 
ganism while it is whole and which now explain why the separated parts of the organism 
continue to live." 

Like the Aristotelian scholastics, Descartes repeatedly used holenmerism both in dis- 
cussing the union of body and soul and the action of the soul on the body. There are difficult 
questions about how to reconcile this with other statements he makes about mind-body 
union and interaction, most obviously, his view that interaction occurs at the pineal gland. 
Furthermore, the upshot of Descartes’s use of holenmerism can be understood to result in 
the idea that the soul as a whole interacts with the body and that it is as a whole united with 
the whole body. But there is no clear sense in which for Descartes the whole soul is genu- 
inely in the whole body, in part because of his mechanistic, non-hylomorphic conception of 
the human body. But it would lead us too far afield to examine these difficulties. 

Nevertheless this is one pervasive manifestation of Descartes’s commitment to the in- 
divisibility of the mind. And it is important to note that holenmerism is clearly different 
from the other main potential source of complexity in the soul Descartes addresses in Medi- 
tation VI: the question whether the faculties of the soul are parts of it. This should be clear 
from the fact that Suarez and others combined a commitment to holenmerism with the 
view that the faculties are really distinct from the soul. For them the soul in and of itself is 


16 ST 1.76.8, see also QDA Io. 
17 DALXIII. 2, 3. 
18 For discussion see Des Chene 2000, ch. 9. 
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indivisible and it has no quantitative parts, and itis present whole in the whole and whole in 
the parts of the body. But it is the principle of faculties that are really distinct from it, and 
which in a different sense generate complexity within the soul. Thus Suárez argued that the 
soul in and of itself, one might say, is indivisible,'9 but he holds that in combination with its 
faculties it constitutes an aggregate.?? 

(2) Let us now turn to Descartes's claim that the faculties of the soul are not parts of it. 
At this point I wish to discuss what the meaning of this claim is, in the next section I will 
turn to Descartes's reasons for advancing it. First, Descartes's denial that the mind has 
parts means that it does not have really distinct parts. He allowed for three types of distinc- 
tions: in decreasing order of strength, the mind could in principle be subject to a real, 
a modal, or a rational distinction.? Descartes held that modal distinctions do apply to the 
mind: thoughts are modes of the mind, and earlier in Meditation VI he describes its fac- 
ulties of sensation and imagination as modes of the mind.?? While Descartes does not ad- 
dress this issue as explicitly, for him the intellect is only conceptually distinct from the 
mind, since he regarded the intellect as the essence of the mind and the mind cannot exist 
without it.3 So Descartes must be denying that the mind has really distinct parts, and in 
this regard for him the mind is different in nature from the body. 

What is it for two things to be really distinct??4 Descartes's real distinction is best 
known for its application to the distinction between mind and body: he states his dualism 
by claiming that mind and body are really distinct. Now the real distinction is widely 
understood in the literature to consist in the separability of the items so distinct, but I do 
not think this fully captures the real distinction.>5 It is true that in the GE Descartes writes: 
“two substances are said to be really distinct when each of them can exist without the 
other.”?° But also in the Second Replies Descartes indicates that separability is a sign of real 
distinction, thus suggesting it does not constitute it." In the Principles of Philosophy, which 
contains the most extensive and most formal exposition of Descartes's metaphysics he 
writes: “a real distinction obtains properly only between two or more substances"??; and he 
explains that a substance is a thing "that so exists that it needs nothing else in order to 


19 DALIX.1. 

20 DAILII3. 

21 Principles I. 60-62. 

22 AT VIL 78/CSM II, 54. 

23 For discussion of the intellect as essence of the mind, see Rozemond 1998, ch. 2 section 1. I take it that the will 
too is only conceptually distinct from the mind, it is the mind's active capacity. Sensation and imagination are fac- 
ulties that are modes ofthe mind, but they presuppose the union with the body in the human being. I discuss this 
issue in Rozemond 1998, ch. 6. For further references, see also note 71. 

24 loffer a more detailed discussion of the real distinction in Rozemond 1998, 3-12. 

25 See Garber 1992, 85, 89; Hoffman 1986, p. 343fn.; Hoffman 2002; Wilson 1978, 190, 207. 

26 AT VII, 162/CSM II, 114. 

27 AT VIL 132/ CSM II, 95. 

28 Principles I, Go. 
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exist.”29 It is tempting to read this definition of substance as saying that being a substance 
simply consists in having the ability to exist apart from anything else, and indeed, Descar- 
tes’s notion of substance is often understood in precisely this way. On this interpretation 
the real distinction reduces to mutual separability. But the definition in the Principles 
states that a substance needs nothing else in order to exist not as fundamental, but as a re- 
sult of its actual mode of existence: a substance “so exists that it needs nothing else in order 
to exist.” Thinking of real distinction merely in terms of separability leaves out an import- 
ant aspect of what it means for two substances to be really distinct. This aspect comes out 
clearly in Descartes’s definition of substance in the GE: “Each thing in which inheres 
[inest] immediately, as in a subject, or through which exists something that we perceive, 
that is, some property, or quality, or attribute, of which a real idea is in us, is called sub- 
stance.”3° The real distinction, then, is a distinction between two distinct subjects of inher- 
ence. 

Intuitively, the idea is simple: to drop Descartes’s technical terminology, it concerns 
the distinction between things and properties. Things exist in and of themselves, their 
properties exist in virtue of being properties of things." Descartes’s basic ontology contains 
substances and modes. A substance is a thing in its own right, it has its own existence, un- 
like a mode.?? A mode exists in or through something else, a substance, whereas a sub- 
stance exists through itself. Descartes quite frequently characterizes substances as things 
existing through themselves - res per se subsistentes.33 

Furthermore, when we see the real distinction at work, we often find that Descartes’s 
concern is not the modal notion of separability, but the idea that there are right now actually 
distinct entities with different (types of) modes. For instance, right after establishing the 
real distinction of mind and body in the Sixth Meditation, Descartes goes on to discuss what 
modes belong to mind and what modes belong to body. His concern there is not with sep- 
arability of mind and body, although this is doubtless an important point for him in view of 
our immortality, but with mind and body as actually existing entities with different types of 
modes. 


29 Principles I, 51. Strictly speaking this definition only applies to God, since all created substances depend on 
God as Descartes explains at once here. He concludes that the term ‘substance’ does not apply univocally to both 
God and creatures. 

30 AT VII, 161/CSM II, 114. See also AT VII, 222/CSM II, 156. 

31 Itis important to realize that for Descartes modes were specific instances of properties: a body, say, can exist 
without any instance of a particular shape, that instance cannot exist without its particular body. In this regard they 
are like what are now called “tropes.” 

32 Again, the role of God complicates matters, since Descartes believes God continuously creates the world. 
Thus really the existence of a substance continuously comes from God. One might say then that God gives a sub- 
stance its existence directly - its own existence. A mode does not receive existence directly from God, but exists by 
virtue of inhering in a substance: it participates in the existence of the substance. 

33 AT III, 502/CSM III, 207; AT VII, 222, 226/CSM II, 157, 159; AT VIII, 2, 348/CSM I, 297. 
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The present context, the ontological status of the faculties of the mind, is a case in 
point. At first blush it might seem that a modal claim must be at issue, because Descartes is 
aiming to defend the indivisibility of the mind. But note how Descartes denies that the fac- 
ulties of the soul are parts of it: he denies that there are several entities, each of which is a 
distinct subject of inherence for a distinct type of mental state. Instead, he writes, “it is one 
and the same mind that wills, and understands and has sensory perceptions.” 

It can be hard to grasp this notion of real distinction for those more at home in con- 
temporary analytical philosophy, where many metaphysical notions are understood in 
modal terms. But things were different in Descartes’s day.3+ Descartes's conception of sub- 
stance and real distinction is in line with what we find in Aristotelian scholastics who did 
not characterize substances, qualities, and the real distinction in terms of separability. For 
instance, in his handbook for philosophy, Eustachius of St Paul wrote that a substance is a 
“being that subsists or exists per se.” And he explains that “to subsist or exist per se is nothing 
other than not to exist in something else as in a subject of inherence, in which a substance 
differs from an accident, which cannot exist per se but only in something else in which it in- 
heres.”35 In his important discussion of the theory of distinctions, Francisco Suárez charac- 
terizes real distinction non-modally, as the distinction of one thing from another, una ab alia 
re3° Suárez saw separability as a sign of real distinction, and did not think it was necessary 
for real distinction.37 

We find a particularly relevant application of the real distinction in Suarez’s argument 
that the faculties of the soul are really distinct from the soul and from each other. For Suarez 
the point of the real distinction of the faculties is not their separability. He argues for their 
real distinction from the soul on grounds other than the issue of separability. His main 
argument is based on the nature of creatures. By contrast with God, a creature “whose sub- 
stance insofar as limited does not seem to be able to be the principle of as many actions as we 
experience in living beings” needs really distinct faculties.3® And it is only after he has argued 


34 Another example comes from various types of accidents. Analytical philosophers tend to think that a property 
that is essential to a type of entity is a property that necessarily belongs to such entities and without which they can- 
not exist (for an exception, see Fine 1995). But for a Scholastic Aristotelian there were various types of qualities 
that belong to an entity necessarily without being part of their essence. For instance, they recognized “propria,” 
“proper accidents,” qualities that flow from the essence of a type of substance and necessarily belong to it, but that 
are not part of its essence. An example is the human capacity for laughter, which flows from our essence as 
rational beings, but is not part of that essence. See Aquinas QDA qu. 12 ad 7. And Aquinas also speaks of “insep- 
arable accidents,” accidents that cannot be separated from the individuals they belong to. For discussion, see Wip- 
pel 2000, 267-268. 

35 SPI, 97. 

36 DM VILLI. In this technical sense of the term res for Descartes, only substances are res, modes are not, and he 
often uses the term res in a sense that excludes modes. See Rozemond 1998, 5-7. 

37 Suarez thought that separability generally applies to really distinct entities, but he cites three exceptions: God 
and creatures; a relation and its term; and the three divine persons (DM VII.II.25-27). See also Eustachius, SP IV, 
80. 

38 DAILL. This contrast goes back at least to Augustine. See The Trinity IV, 6, 209. For brief discussion of sim- 
plicity of the soul in Augustine, see Lagerlund 2008, 76-78. 
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that the faculties are really distinct from the soul, that he devotes three sections to the ques- 
tion whether the faculties must be regarded as separable from the soul, that is, as capable of 
existing in separation from the soul. Indeed, this rather puzzling possibility appears in 
Suärez’s discussion as a problem that results from their real distinction from the soul. Suärez 
discusses various opinions on this problem. One of these is that real distinction does not 
necessarily imply separability,39 a view he too holds.4? But he claims that the faculties of the 
soul can be separated from it by God.^' He discussed this question specifically for the intel- 
lect. He accepts that the intellect can be separated from the soul, but did not think that this 
separated intellect could understand, because “a vital action intrinsically depends on the first 
principle of life, without which, consequently, it cannot be exercised.”4? This vital principle is 
the soul, and so the intellect cannot understand in separation from the soul.# 

It is not my purpose to deny that Descartes thought that really distinct entities are mu- 
tually separable. He did think that all and only really distinct entities are mutually separ- 
able. But I think that separability does not constitute the real distinction. A non-modal claim 
about subjects of inherence lies at its heart. So Descartes’s denial that the faculties of the 
soul constitute parts, really distinct parts, of the soul should not be understood, or at least 
not entirely, in modal terms about separability. In regard to his notion of real distinction, I 
think Descartes was a man of his own time, not of ours. 

(3) There is a third issue about composition, an issue that emerges in Descartes’s treat- 
ment of immortality. Traditionally, ever since Plato, the soul’s indivisibility, which distin- 
guishes it from matter, has been connected with its immortality. But Descartes’s approach 
to the issue of immortality is strikingly different: He does not ground it in the soul’s indi- 
visibility, but in its incorruptibility, which he distinguishes from it. We find him doing so 
in an often-misunderstood passage in the Synopsis to the Meditations, right after Descartes 
describes the indivisibility argument from the Sixth Meditation: 


[T]he premises that lead to the conclusion that the soul is immortal depend on an account 
of the whole of physics. This is required for two reasons. First, we need to know that abso- 
lutely all substances, or [sive] things that must be created by God in order to exist, are by 
their nature incorruptible and cannot ever cease to exist unless they are reduced to no- 
thingness by God’s denying his concurrence to them. Secondly, we need to recognize that 
body, taken in general, is a substance, so that it too never perishes. But the human body in 
so far as it differs from other bodies, is simply made up of a certain configuration of limbs 
and other accidents of this sort, whereas the human mind is not made up of any accidents 
in this way, but is a pure substance ...44 


39 DAILI.6. 

40 See note 36. 

41 DAIL41.7. 

42 DAILI.8. 

43 For this view see also Eustachius, SP III.III.2, 285. I discuss this view in Suárez in Rozemond 2012. 
44 AT VII, 13-14/CSM II, 10. 
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Descartes connects the immortality of the soul with its incorruptibility, and he claims that 
not only souls but all substances “or [sive] things that must be created by God in order to 
exist,” and so also material substances, are incorruptible. He does so right after he has 
described body as divisible, mind as indivisible, and so incorruptibility must be a different 
notion.45 Also noteworthy is his claim that in order to establish the immortality of the soul 
Descartes thinks he needs to do all of physics. What is going on here? I will not offer a full 
analysis of the argument here, as I have done so elsewhere.4 But the following should suf- 
fice to give a sense of Descartes’s line of thought. 

The reason why Descartes thinks that full support for the immortality of the soul 
requires doing all of physics is that his physics will show that he can do without substantial 
forms. The connection between the issue of substantial forms and immortality is explicit in 
a letter to Regius: 


[F]rom the opinion that affirms substantial forms it is very easy to slip into the opinion of 
those who say that the human soul is corporeal and mortal; when it is acknowledged that 
[the human soul] alone is a substantial form, and that the others consists of the configur- 
ation and motion of parts, this very privileged status it has over the others shows that it 
differs from them in nature, and this difference in nature opens a very easy road to show- 
ing its immateriality and immortality, as can be seen in the recently published Meditations 
on First Philosophy.47 


Descartes is responding to the charge levelled by Voetius, the rector of the University of 
Utrecht, that his position on substantial forms leads to denial of immortality. Descartes 
turns the charge on its head. He contends that, on the contrary, belief in substantial forms 
other than the human soul is a threat to belief in the immortality of the soul. Why is that? It 
is because most substantial forms on the Aristotelian scholastic view are not immortal en- 
tities; the forms of animals, plants and lower substances perish all the time. The human 
soul is an exception. But Descartes thinks that accepting such a broad range of substantial 
forms, most of which are not immortal, obscures the special status of the human soul and 
thus undermines its status as immortal. 

In this same letter to Regius, Descartes relates his critique of substantial forms to the 
notion of substance as incorruptible that we found in the Synopsis: 


The arguments or physical proofs, which we think would force a truth-loving mind to aban- 
don substantial forms, are mainly the following a priori or metaphysical ones. It is contra- 
dictory [repugnet] that a substance should come into existence without being created from 
nothing by God; but we see that every day many so-called substantial forms come into exist- 
ence from nothing; and yet the people who think they are substances do not believe that 
they are created by God; therefore their view is mistaken. This is confirmed by the example 


45 But for the opposite view, see Nelson / Smith 2010. 
46 See Rozemond 2010. Also see Fowler 1999. 
47 ATII, 503/CSM III, 207-208. 
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of the soul, which is the true substantial form of the human being. For the soul is thought 
to be immediately created by God for no other reason than that it is a substance. Fur- 
thermore, since other substantial forms are not thought to be created in this way, but as 
only educed from the potency of matter, they should not be regarded as substances. It is 
clear from this also that it is not those who deny substantial forms, but those who affirm 
them who “can be driven by solid arguments to become beasts or atheists."4 


So Descartes charges that the adherents of substantial forms commit themselves to an in- 
coherent view because, as he sees it, they regarded substantial forms as substances, while 
thinking such forms come into and go out of existence through natural processes, which, in 
his own view, is not possible for substances. Assessing the accuracy of this charge is a com- 
plicated matter. But for Descartes substances can only be created and annihilated by God, 
they are naturally immortal, and the human soul is the only substantial form. And this posi- 
tion, he argues, offers better support for the immortality of the soul. 

This point implicitly relies on another lack of composition that lurks in the back- 
ground. For the Aristotelian scholastics, substantial forms other than the human soul do go 
out of existence through natural processes, but in addition what matters here is that for 
them such forms were constituents of composite substances that come into being through 
natural processes and that are corruptible. For them natural substances, plants and animals 
and inanimate corporeal substances, are composites of matter and form. Within natural 
philosophy, Descartes in fact supplanted the hylomorphic analysis of natural substances 
(leaving aside the complicated case of human beings)49 with an analysis in terms of matter 
or material substance, and its modes. So there is no corruption of natural substances in 
the Cartesian scheme, understood as the separation of matter and substantial form, only 
changes in modes. And all substances are incorruptible.5° 


48 AT III, 505/CSM III, 208. 

49 Descartes calls the human soul the only substantial form. This raises the question whether he regarded the 
mind-body composite as a substance. For the view that he did, see Hoffman 1986. I argue against this view in 
Rozemond 1998, chapter 5. 

50 Atthe same time, Descartes does write in the Synopsis that the human body is corruptible. This is so because 
“the human body in so far as it differs from other bodies, is simply made up ofa certain configuration of limbs and 
other accidents of this sort, whereas the human mind is not made up of any accidents in this way, but is a pure sub- 
stance." And “the human body becomes something different simply as a result ofthe fact that the shape of some of 
its parts is changed" (AT VII, 14/CSM II, 1o). Descartes's views ofthe status of bodies and their relationship to the 
notion of substance is a complicated matter that I can't fully address here, but I take his position to be as follows. 
The human body as such is not a substance, it is a chunk of matter modified in specific ways. This chunk of matter 
is a substance, and there are indefinitely many of those. (Some interpreters think that for Descartes there is only 
one material substance, the entire physical world. See, for instance, Nelson / Smith 2010. This is not a novel view, 
for a much earlier instance, see Gueroult 1953.) When the human body is corrupted, the relevant modes change 
and that is enough for its corruption. But the chunk of matter is not corrupted. It continues to exist albeit now with 
different modes. For excellent discussion of the notion of corruptibility in Descartes and others during the period, 
see Kaufman, unpublished manuscript. Kaufman argues that fundamental to the notion of corruptibility is that 
the process results in the original entity no longer existing and instead an entity or entities of a different kind 
coming to be. 
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So while Descartes champions the indivisibility of the human soul as opposed to the 
body as so many others have done, he does not rely on it to establish its immortality. Rather 
he thinks its status as a substance, which it shares with matter, supports its immortality. 
And here yet a different type of non-composition presents itself, one that is not peculiar to 
minds: substances for Descartes, be they minds or bodies, are not composites of matter and 
form. And this, of course, is a lack of composition of a specifically Aristotelian kind.* 


3 No really distinct faculties: why not? 


In denying that the faculties of the soul are parts of the soul, and really distinct from it, 
Descartes is rejecting a long tradition in Aristotelian scholasticism of seeing the human 
soul as ontologically complex in the sense of containing really distinct parts. On a view 
often referred to as the *unitarian view," found in Suárez and widely attributed within 
scholasticism to Aquinas, a human being has a single soul, but its faculties are really dis- 
tinct from each other and from the soul itself. There was much debate about the nature of 
the distinction between the soul and its faculties. Suárez cites 4 different opinions on the 
matter.5? Besides the view that the powers of the soul are really distinct from it, he cites the 
view that they are in no way distinct from the soul (he cites Ockham as an example); Sco- 
tus's view that they are formally distinct from the soul; and the view that some powers are 
(sensitive and intellectual powers), others (vegetative powers) are not distinct from the soul, 
Suárez refers to Bonaventure and Durandus of St Pourcain.53 Insofar as Descartes's point is 
to reject the idea that the faculties of the soul are really distinct from it really means that he 
is taking a stance within a scholastic debate. 

But there was another, different way of seeing complexity in the human soul, a view 
that Descartes also rejected.5+ On this, the “pluralist” view, within a human being there are 
at least two really distinct substantial forms or souls. Thus Ockham, while rejecting the idea 
that the faculties are really distinct form the soul, held that a human being contains a sen- 
sitive and an intellectual soul (in addition to the form of corporeity, which is not directly rel- 
evant to our purposes). 

At the same time, while Descartes rejected both these views, his position had some- 
thing in common with each. Like the unitarians, he held that there is a single soul in a 
human being that is the principle of all the activities attributable to the soul. But like Ock- 
ham, he thought that the faculties ofthe soul are not really distinct from it. It is worth paus- 


51 Thistype of non-composition figures in scholastic arguments for the soul's immortality see Aquinas, ST. I. 75, 
art.6 and Suárez (DA 1.X.23). 

52 DAILL2. 

53 Suárez offers the following ground for this surprising view: vegetative powers produces substances and an 
accidental power can't do that. 

54 See his letter to Regius of May 1641, AT III, 371/CSM III, 182. 
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ing over the question which of these he had in mind when he rejects a composition in terms 
ofareal distinction within the human soul or mind in Meditation VI. It seems more likely 
that Descartes meant to address the Suärezian position as he states his point by denying 
explicitly that the faculties of willing, sensing and understanding create composition within 
the soul. In a letter to Regius he explicitly addresses the pluralist position in terms of a plu- 
rality of souls, and I am not sure why he would not do so in the Meditations. The debate 
between unitarians and pluralists about the soul was well-known and it would be mislead- 
ing to reject the pluralist position in language that seems designed instead to address a plu- 
rality of faculties rather than souls.5 In what follows, I will focus on examining how his ar- 
guments can be understood to address the unitarian view that there is a single soul with 
really distinct faculties in a human being, but I will also offer some discussion of their im- 
pact on the pluralist position.5® 

In Meditation VI Descartes writes that the faculties of the soul are not parts of it be- 
cause “it is one and the same mind that wills, senses, and understands.” But on what 
ground did he hold this view? And how would philosophers like Aquinas or Suarez, who 
thought that the faculties of the soul are really distinct from it, react to this claim?57 What 
does Descartes have to offer to convince them? What does he offer the reader of the Medi- 
tations to convince him of his claim? For many of us perhaps his view seems much more 


55 Descartes's use of language in other places makes this matter not entirely easy to assess, however. When re- 
jecting the pluralist position in the letter to Regius he uses expressions for souls interchangeably with talk of 
powers: thus he warns against conceiving of the soul *as a genus of which the mind, vegetative power and motive 
power of animals are species" (AT III, 371/CSM III, 182). In the Third Replies Descartes himself notes that some- 
times terms for faculties were used to refer not to the faculties as such but to the things to which the faculties were 
attributed. (For a prominent example see Aquinas, ST I.75.2, 76.1.) He writes that in Meditation II he had used the 
terms "intellectus" and “ratio” to refer to the thing that thinks, but that these terms were also used to refer to the fac- 
ulties (AT VII, 174/CSM II, 123). 

Furthermore, it seems a bit odd to think ofthe Suárezian view Descartes rejects in Meditation VI as presenting 
the faculties as parts ofthe soul, which is how Descartes describes it. For Suárez the faculties of the soul are really 
distinct from the soul, without being parts of the soul in and of itself. He thought that the human, rational, soul 
in itselfis indivisible and “whole in the whole body and whole in the parts" of the human body. On the other hand, 
he does write that the soul with its faculties is one by aggregation — anima cum potentiis est unum per aggregationem 
(DA ILIIL.10). Ockham's view that a human being contains two really distinct souls can be described by speaking 
of parts of the soul. On this view, these are really distinct parts within the soul which Ockham held have “partial 
being." For illuminating discussion of different types of complexity in scholastic views of the soul, see Adams 
1987, 633-669; Perler 2010, Perler 2013, and Des Chene 2000, 143-169. 

It is in principle possible that Descartes had yet a different view in mind, on which the soul is nothing more 
than the collection of its faculties. Christopher Shields attributes this view to Suärez, but I disagree (see Shields 
2013). I know of no scholastics who held this view (I am not considering Aristotle himself here), but given their 
numbers this does not mean there were none. It clearly was not a prominent position. 

56 There is another way in which acknowledgement of the historical background helps understand Descartes’s 
procedure in Meditation VI. The argumentation goes by quite fast, and perhaps this is so because he knows that 
his readers will be familiar with the well-known view that the faculties are not really distinct from the soul. 

57 The case of Aquinas is complicated. He did not yet use the term ‘real distinction.’ Among late scholastics he 
was widely regarded as holding that the faculties of the soul are really distinct from it, as the case of Suarez illus- 
trates. For discussion of the complexities, see Perler 2013. 
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palatable than a scholastic view on which the number of really distinct entities within the 
soul is awfully high. Furthermore, if the soul itself is really distinct from its faculties, it be- 
comes hard to see what the soul itself really is.5 So we might not feel a great urge for an ar- 
gument, and instead we might feel relief at Descartes’s ontological parsimony. On the other 
hand, we might feel some inclination in the direction of more ontological complexity when 
reminded of the problem of psychic conflict: how should we understand a conflict between 
our will and some rebellious appetite? Do we need parts of the soul in some sense to ad- 
dress that question, either different souls or really distinct faculties? 

I will not attempt a full explanation of how Descartes’s arguments are meant to ad- 
dress those of Suarez or other scholastics. To some extent I am not sure just how much 
doing so would illuminate Descartes’s thought. Often scholastic arguments in favour of the 
real distinction of the faculties from the soul are deeply embedded in an Aristotelian frame- 
work that Descartes does not accept or does not employ. But I think we can see some clear 
reasons Descartes had for adopting his view that are rooted in some important differences 
with scholastic thinkers on the theory of distinctions, and on the nature of the soul and 
mind. 

(1) There are no real accidents. First, one reason why Descartes could not accept the idea 
that the faculties are really distinct from the soul lies in his theory of distinctions. He rejects 
the scholastic conception of various accidents, in particular qualities, as really distinct from 
their subject of inherence. Descartes uses the terms ‘real accident’ and ‘real quality.’ While 
he never discusses this issue in relation to the faculties of the soul, his stance has clear 
implications for the ontology of the faculties. Here is a prominent Cartesian discussion of 
the issue: 


It is entirely contradictory that there should be real accidents, because whatever is real can 
exist separately from any other subject; but whatever can exist so separately, is a substance, 
not an accident. It makes no difference to say that real accidents cannot be separated from 
their subjects naturally, but only by the divine power. For it is nothing else for something to 
happen naturally, than to come about by God’s ordinary power, which differs in no way 
from his extraordinary power, and which posits nothing different in things. Therefore just 
as anything that can exist without a subject naturally is a substance, whatever can be with- 
out a subject through some extraordinary power of God, must be called a substance.59 


So Descartes criticizes the notion of accidents that are “real” - res, in a technical sense. 
Although he does not use the term ‘real distinction’ here, he is denying here that accidents 
can be really distinct from their subjects: they can’t be separable from their subjects be- 
cause that would make them substances. If two entities are different substances, they are 


58 For discussion of this problem, see Perler 2013. 
59 AT VII, 434-435/ CSM II, 293. See also AT VII, 253-254/CSM II, 176. I discuss Descartes's rejection of real ac- 
cidents in Rozemond 1998, ch. 4, for the present line of thought see section 4.1. See also Menn 1995. 
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really distinct.°° The view that there are such accidents was common in the scholastic tradi- 
tion. Descartes holds that this makes them both substances and accidents atthe same time, 
which is incoherent. 

This argument directly bears on the view that the faculties are really distinct from the 
soul, but it does not bear on Ockham’s view that a human being has more than one really 
distinct soul, since he held that the faculties are not really distinct from these souls. But the 
next line of thought does bear on Ockham’s view. 

(2) The same “I.” In the Meditations Descartes does not appeal to this line of thought, 
and so the question arises what in that work he expects to move his reader to accept his view 
of the soul and its faculties. The crucial claim in the Sixth Meditation is that “it is one and 
the same mind that wills, senses, and understands,” and he prepares it in the Second Medi- 
tation when he writes: “It is the same ‘I’ who doubts, understands, affirms, denies, is will- 
ing, is unwilling, and also imagines and has sensory perceptions.”® He defends that con- 
tention as follows: 


Am I not the very one [ego ipse sum] who already doubts about everything, who nonetheless 
understands something, who affirms this one thing as true, who denies other things, who 
desires to know more, who does not want to be deceived, who imagines many things even 
involuntarily, who also notices many things as if they come from the senses? Which of 
these, even if I am asleep, even though he who created me deludes me as much as he can, 
is not equally true and is me? What is it that can be distinguished from my thought? What 
is it that can be said to be separate from me? For that I am the same one who doubts, who 
understands, who wants, is so obvious, that there is nothing through which it can be ex- 
plained more evidently. But I am also the same who imagines; for although perhaps, as I 
have supposed, no imagined things are at all real, the very power of imagination does, how- 
ever, really exist and is part of my thinking. And again I am the same who senses, or who 
notices corporeal things as if through the senses; for instance, I see light, I hear noise, I feel 
heat. These things are false, for I am asleep. But certainly I seem to see, hear, become 
warm. This cannot be false, and this is properly what is called sensing in me, and this 
strictly speaking is nothing other than thinking.” 


What is Descartes’s reasoning here? He is claiming that all these mental episodes really 
take place, even if he is being deceived, in particular about the existence of the physical 
world. But it is hard to see how that consideration favours the view that there is one single 
thing that is the subject of all these mental states. He also claims that it is the same “I” that 
has the various mental states, and he seems to present this as an introspective datum. This 
seems plausible and intuitive enough. But couldn’t that “I” or the mind itself be composite? 
What might Aquinas or Suarez say? 


60 Principles 1.60. 
61 AT VII, 28/CSM II, 19. 
62 AT VII, 29/CSM II, 19. 
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One difficulty in relating this Meditation II argument to the scholastics is that they 
were not accustomed to presenting their thoughts in the first person. But Descartes’s claim 
may be understood as addressing the following sort of view that can be found in Suärez. 
One of Suárez's arguments for the distinction of the faculties from the soul is this: 


... these very powers are distinct ex natura rei from each other, therefore also from the soul. 
The assumption is clear in the case of intellect and will, for otherwise we could correctly say 
that the intellect loves, and that the will understands.6? 


Descartes rejects this language of mental states being predicated of faculties; he thinks the 
right thing to say that it is “the same I" that engages in all the mental faculties. And so he re- 
jects this entire (not very appealing) argument.°4 

On the other hand, Descartes's point about the subject of his mental states is reminis- 
cent of Aquinas's claim that “it is the very same man who perceives that he understands and 
senses.”°5 As in Meditation II, here too the subject of different types of mental states is at 
issue; Aquinas thinks it is *the same man." Yet Aquinas held that the human being is a 
composite substance (a composite of matter and form) and, most relevantly, that our fac- 
ulties are really distinct from our soul. So it is not clear how intuitive claims of attribution 
that it is the same I, or mind, that engages in various mental activities could establish that 
the faculties are not really distinct from the mind and persuade those who accepted the op- 
posite view. 

Itis worth noting, however, that Descartes's view on this issue has some important af- 
finity with the unitarian position and displays a clear disagreement with Ockham's plural- 
ism. Aquinas and Suárez thought that one single soul is the principle of all activities attribu- 
table to the soul, vegetative, sensory, intellectual. Suárez argued, for instance, that the 
activities of the faculties must all be “rooted” in one single soul on the ground that the fac- 
ulties cooperate with each other (as when the imagination provides images to the intellect, 
or the intellect provides mental representations to the will) and interfere with each other 
(as when a sound distracts me from seeing something or thinking about philosophy). 
These interactions require, Suárez contended, that the faculties, while really distinct from 
each other, be rooted in one single soul, contrary to the pluralist position.°° On this point, 
then, Descartes is in agreement with the unitarians against the pluralists. Nonetheless, 
again the question remains how much work an appeal to the intuitive idea that the same “I” 


63 DA 11.1.4. Suárez offers this argument in favor of the view that the faculties are distinct ex natura rei from the 
soul. After he establishes this claim, he specifies that they are really distinct from the soul (DA 11.1.5). 

64 In the Third Objections Hobbes worries that Descartes's way of talking will lead back to “the scholastic way 
of talking: the understanding understands, the sight sees, the will wills ..." (AT VII, 172-177/CSM II, 122-125). In 
response Descartes denies this. 

65 ST 76.1. 

66 See DM XV.10.22, see also Aquinas, SCG 11.58. 
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engages in the various mental activities can do to establish that this “I” refers to a single, 
unitary soul. 

(3) The reconfiguration of the soul. There is a different feature of Meditation II that can 
help us understand Descartes’s position: his reconfiguration of the soul and its powers. 
This point is central to the discussion of the mind in Meditation II. To see this point, 
it helps to look at Aquinas’s and Suarez’s conception of different faculties we now call 
“mental.” 

Aristotelian scholastics like Aquinas and Suarez would respond very differently to 
various parts of Descartes’s claim that there is one I or mind who engages in the full range 
of mental activities if taken as a technical claim about the subject of inherence of these vari- 
ous activities. They drew a sharp distinction between willing and understanding on one 
hand, and sensing and imagining on the other hand. They would agree that the rational 
soul is the subject of inherence for both understanding and willing. Indeed, they relied 
on this view to argue for the human soul being a subsistent entity, capable of existing with- 
out the body." And so they would have little difficulty with Descartes's claim that the 
immaterial mind is the subject of intellect and will. But they would deny this for sensing 
and imagining, on the ground that those are activities that must take place in a corporeal 
organ. Their view was that the soul is the principle, the source or root [radix] of all these 
activities, but they held that their subject of inherence is not the soul, or not the soul by 
itself. They differed in what the exact subject of inherence is, but they always thought that 
body or matter was at least part of it. For instance, for Aquinas, sensory powers inhere 
in the mind-body composite; Suárez argued that they inhere in matter, which must be en- 
souled, but not in the soul; Eustachius of St Paul wrote that the soul is a partial subject for 
such powers.‘°® 

For Descartes, however, imagination and sensation are modes of the soul. This puts 
him in a better position to say that the one mind or “T” is an indivisible thing that engages in 
all these activities and that its faculties are not really distinct for the following reason. The 
scholastic view that the soul by itself is not the subject of inherence of sensation and im- 
agination creates an obstacle for this view. For it is difficult to see how a faculty that has a 
different subject of inherence, or for which the soul is just a partial subject of inherence, 
could fail to be ontologically significantly distinct from the soul.°9 In Descartes's terms, if a 
faculty has a subject of inherence that is different from the soul, that faculty would be really 
distinct from the soul.7? Descartes never discusses the possibility of something having two 


67 Aquinas, ST 75.2, Suárez DA LIX. 

68 Aquinas, ST 1. 77.8, Suárez, DA VI, III, 3, Eustachius SP III, 286-287. 

69 This difference between intellect and will on one hand, and faculties that require a subject that is at least partly 
corporeal explains an interesting feature of Suárez's discussion. When he argues that the faculties of the soul are 
really distinct from it, he focuses entirely on will and intellect. For him the issues would have been obvious and 
less in need of discussion for the other faculties. 

70 Principles 1.61. 
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distinct subjects of inherence at once, or having a composite subject of inherence.” But this 
is a problem Descartes does not have, since he regarded sensation as inhering in just the 
mind, and so he is in a better position to hold that it is a mode of the mind. 

It may not be obvious that this line of thought is relevant to understanding Descartes’s 
thinking in the Meditations. But a crucial aim of the Second Meditation is to supplant an 
Aristotelian conception of the soul with a Cartesian one. Early in Meditation II Descartes 
examines what he is, ending with the well-known conclusion that he is a thinking thing. In 
the process of doing so he asks himself what he used to think he was, and one answer is: 
a soul. And he offers an Aristotelian analysis of what that means: “I am nourished, I walk, 
I sense and I think: these actions I referred to the soul."7? He then argues that (in light of 
the doubts about the existence of body) he only sees thinking as belonging to himself, he 
is a thinking thing. Thinking is here intellectual: he writes *I am a thinking thing, that is, 
a mind, intelligence, intellect or reason — mens, sive animus, sive intellectus, sive ratio.” 
But later in this Meditation he expands the notion of a thinking thing so that it includes the 
full list of mental activities we saw before and for which he is better known: “it is the same 
'T who doubts, understands, affirms, denies, is willing, is unwilling, and also imagines and 
has sensory perceptions" (my emphasis). From the perspective of an Aristotelian conception 
of the soul, the omissions of nutrition, locomotion (walking) and sense perception at the 
first stage of this argument are noteworthy. Descartes relegates these (but in the end only a 
part of sense perception) to the realm of the mechanical and in effect narrows the soul to 
the mind, which for them was just the subject of intellectual and volition states. But from 
the perspective oftheir conception of the mind the subsequent addition of imagination and 
sensation are just as noteworthy, which is why Descartes writes *and also imagines and has 
sensory perceptions." 

Part of Descartes's aim here is to change the conception of sensation (and imagin- 
ation). The Aristotelian scholastics, taking their cue from Aristotle's De anima, generally 
thought that, unlike the senses, the intellect does not operate in an organ. Descartes is here 
adding sensation (and imagination) to the operations of the mind, and in doing so he 


71 Iam taking a controversial position here. Some scholars have argued that for Descartes sensations are not 
modes of just the mind, but that they are modes of the union of mind and body or modes of both (see Hoffman 
1990, Schmaltz 1992, Cottingham 1985). I disagree: I think that he regarded them as modes of the mind, and not 
at all modes of body, although sensation requires that the mind be united to the body. He describes them as modes 
of the mind as united to the body (see Rozemond 1998, ch. 6). Of course, Descartes recognizes a corporeal com- 
ponent to the process of sensation. But this falls outside of the notion of “sensation proper,” and consist in mech- 
anistic processes in the body. For a very clear discussion of this point, see the Sixth Replies (AT VII, 436-438/CSM 
II, 294-295). But it is not easy to pin down Descartes's views on the ontology of sensation. In this regard he is like 
Plato, atleast in the Phaedo. Both the Plato of the Phaedo and Descartes have a reputation for staunch dualism, but 
in both cases the texts are in fact more murky. In the Phaedo Plato might seem to advocates a clear-cut body-soul 
dualism, but at the same time allows that sensations and appetites have the potential for dragging the soul down in 
a sense that seems to allow for one's lifestyle to affect the metaphysical status of one's soul. 

72 AT VII, 26/CSM II, 17. 

73 AT VIL 27/CSM II, 18. 
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changes the conception of sense perception - in the proper sense, proprie, which excludes 
the mechanical processes that occur in the human body - from something that inheres in 
an at least partially corporeal subject, to a conception of sensation as belonging to the mind. 
He returns to this idea in Meditation VI, right after the argument for the real distinction of 
mind and body: there he writes that 


I find within myself certain special faculties for thinking, namely the faculties of imagin- 
ation and sense perception, without which I can clearly and distinctly perceive myself as 
a whole, but not them without me, that is, without an intelligent substance, to inhere in 
[insint].74 


In other words, they are modes of the mind. A consequence of this move is that a reason for 
regarding sensation as really distinct from its principle, the soul, which for Descartes is 
identical to the mind, has disappeared. 

It should be clear that Descartes is offering a novel conception of the mind in Medi- 
tation II, but the bearing of his doing so on the ontological status of the faculties and the 
indivisibility of the soul may not be so obvious. But it surfaces more explicitly in the Rules 
for the direction of the Mind as well as the Passions of the Soul. In the Rules Descartes contends 
that 


The power through which we properly know things is purely spiritual, and is no less dis- 
tinct from the whole body than blood is distinct from bone, or the hand from the eye. It is 
one single power [unicam vim], which receives figures from the common sense as well as 
does the [corporeal] imagination, or applies itself to those which are preserved in memory, 
or forms new ones which so preoccupy the imagination that it is often in no position to 
receive ideas from the common sense at the same time, or to transmit them to the power 
responsible for motion in accordance with a purely corporeal disposition. 


Descartes argues here that there is just one, single mental power, which is spiritual, incor- 
poreal, and which engages in all the various mental activities. The processes he refers to 
here as in the body he understands mechanistically. So the lack of composition in the mind 
is here connected with the idea that all these mental activities belong to the one, spiritual 
mind.76 

The connection between his dualism and the absence of a multiplicity of really distinct 
parts of the soul is more explicit in the Passions of the Soul, when he discusses the problem 


74 AT VIL 78/CSM II, 54. 

75 AT X, 415/CSM I, 42. 

76 Descartes's reconfiguration of the soul also helps see how he would respond to an argument offered by Aqui- 
nas. Aquinas argued that if the faculties of the soul were not distinct from it, a human being would always engage 
in each of the activities of the faculties, because the soul is essentially act (ST 1.77.1). Descartes reduces the soul to 
the principle of thought, so this argument would result in the conclusion that the soul always thinks. Descartes ac- 
cepts this conclusion. He argues that since the essence of the mind is thinking, it always thinks (letter to Hyper- 
aspistes, August 1641, AT III, 189/CSM III, 423, letter to Gibieuf, January 19 1642, AT III, 478/CSM III, 203). 
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of psychic conflict. When I feel conflict about a course of action, must I think of myself as a 
composite, where part of me wants to do it, part of it does not? Descartes writes: 


The battles that are commonly imagined between the lower part of the soul, which is called 
“sensitive,” and the higher part of the soul, which is rational, or between the natural appe- 
tites and the will, merely consist in the opposition (repugnance) between the movements 
that the body in virtue of its spirits and the soul in virtue of its will tend to excite at the same 
time in the [pineal] gland. For there is in us but one soul, and in this soul there is no diver- 
sity of parts: the same soul that is sensitive is rational, and all the appetites are volitions.77 


Within scholasticism, psychic conflict often was used as an argument either for there being 
two souls in a human being, a sensitive and a rational one, or as an argument for a real dis- 
tinction between relevant faculties.7? But Descartes rejects any need for ontological com- 
position within the soul to account for psychic conflict. Instead, he contends, the conflict is 
one between body and soul.79 The articles that precede article 47 of the Passions prepare the 
way for this analysis by devoting much attention to his dualism, his view that body and soul 
are distinct entities, and his specific views about what in the realm of the passions must be 
assigned to body, and what to mind. Thus in article 2 he writes that 


... there is no better way of coming to know about our passions than by examining the dif- 
ference between the soul and the body, in order to learn to which of the two we should at- 
tribute each of the functions present in us. 


He then offers a lengthy discussion of functions of the body, arguing that some of these 
have wrongly been attributed to the soul (heat and movement in the body, the difference be- 
tween a dead and a living body). Next he turns to the soul and then to the interaction be- 
tween body and soul, where he explains his view of the role of the body in the passions. 
These articles prepare the way for the statement that psychic conflict does not involve a 
battle between parts of the soul, but a conflict between body and soul. So here again we see 


77 Passions 1.47. 

78 Ockham argued that the opposition of appetites shows that the sensitive and rational soul must be distinct. 
See Perler 2013 and Adams 1987, 656-661. Suárez argued that the opposition of appetites should be explained by 
way of a plurality of faculties. Furthermore, he contends that the fact that only one of these appetites winds up 
being effective suggests that both faculties are rooted in the same soul, which would explain their interfering with 
one another (DM XV.X.27). 

79 Note that this suggests that he does think the explanation of psychic conflict requires ontologically distinct en- 
tities, since body and mind are really distinct. But he thinks his predecessors were wrong about what those entities 
are. It is also noteworthy that this is not the whole story for Descartes. Later at Passions 1.47 he also invokes the idea 
that “the soul feels itself pushed to desire and not desire the same almost at the same time.” Descartes distinguishes 
two aspects of psychic conflict: (1) the causes of the conflict, which he assigns to body and soul; (2) The problem of 
the experience of psychic conflict, of incompatible mental states seemingly occurring at once in the soul or mind, 
which he addresses by claiming they occur almost at the same time. This was a Stoic view. For discussion, see for 
instance, Inwood 1985, 137-139, and Graver 2007. 
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how Descartes relies on his specific form of dualism, with its specific views of what belongs 
to body and what belongs to mind to deny composition in the soul.°° 

Let me conclude with a brief discussion of the bearing of Descartes’s reconfiguration 
of the soul on the pluralist position. First, the implications of his view that psychic conflict 
occurs between body and soul rather than within the soul is the same for pluralism as for 
the unitarian position that such conflict occurs between really distinct faculties of one soul. 
But furthermore, when Descartes rejects the pluralist position in the letter to Regius men- 
tioned above, he connects it himself to his reconfiguration of the soul: 


For by the sensitive soul you must understand nothing other than the motive power, unless 
you confuse it with the rational soul. This motive power does not, however, differ in species 
from the vegetative power, and both are entirely different in kind from the mind ... There is 
one single soul in the human being, namely the rational soul ... The vegetative power and 
the power to move the body that are called vegetative and sensitive in plants and the brute 
animals, also exist in the human being, but they must not be called ‘souls’ in human 
beings, because they are not the first principle of their actions and they are of a totally dif- 
ferent genus from the rational soul. But the vegetative power in the human being is no- 
thing other than a certain constitution of the parts of the body. 


In sum, Descartes redistributes the functions of the sensitive soul over the rational soul and 
the vegetative one, where the latter consists in the configuration of the (mechanistic) body. 
Souls other than the rational one are superfluous. Redistribution of sensation to the 
rational soul occurs in Meditation I] and VI: the same “I” senses and understands (Medi- 
tation II), and the faculty of sensation is a mode of the mind, because it “involves some sort 
of intellection - intellectionem nonnullam.”*? Reassignment of the vegetative functions occurs 
in Descartes’s scientific works. Contrary to the pluralist position, the result is that there is 
only one soul in a human being. 


4 Conclusion 


We have seen that Descartes’s analysis of the mind contains several denials of composition. 
Understanding of these denials is greatly helped by consideration of the Aristotelian schol- 
astic background, as I hope this paper has demonstrated. Descartes makes a significant 
break with the scholastic tendency to see the soul as composite in significant ways, but at 
the same time there are points of continuity with the scholastic tradition. I have considered 
some important scholastic positions on this matter, but given the variety within scholasti- 
cism and the complexity of the issues, much work remains to be done. 


80 For discussion of the issue of complexity in the soul in relation to the passions see Gombay, 2008, and Wil- 
liston 1999. 

81 AT III, 371-372/CSM III, 182. 

82 Meditation VI, AT VII, 78/CSM II, 54. 
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The types of composition Descartes rejects then are as follows. First, he holds that the 
mind is a spiritual substance that exists in the body whole in the whole and whole in the 
parts. It is difficult to make sense of this idea, but it is a denial of composition that Descartes 
shared with a long tradition of treatment of the relationship of spiritual substances, in par- 
ticular God and human souls, to bodies. This tradition runs through Aristotelian scholasti- 
cism but goes back to Augustine and Plotinus. The point is to reconcile the soul’s union and 
interaction with the body with the view that unlike the body, the soul does not have distinct 
parts that are spread out in space. Second, Descartes denies that there are really distinct 
parts within the soul in two senses each widely accepted but also controversial within schol- 
asticism. First, he denies that the faculties of the soul are really distinct from it; they are at 
most modes of the mind. But he also denies that there is a plurality of (really distinct) souls 
in a human being. At the same time, I have noted ways in which Descartes accepted el- 
ements of both of these positions: the soul in itself, for Aquinas and Suarez, is a single, in- 
divisible entity and the single source or root of all the faculties attributable to a soul in a 
human being (or other organism). And with Ockham’s pluralist position Descartes shares a 
denial of the faculties being really distinct from the soul. In his third denial of composition 
he takes on Aristotelianism as a whole, because it relies on his rejection of hylomorphic 
substances, which were central to Aristotelianism. He holds that all substances are incor- 
ruptible, they do not have metaphysical constituents like a hylomorphic substance does, 
they are never composites of matter and form. The soul is a substance and so it is incor- 
ruptible for Descartes and naturally immortal. 

I have devoted special attention to Descartes’s grounds for his view that the faculties of 
the soul are not really distinct from it. This view follows straightforwardly from his view 
that only substances are really distinct, and the faculties are not substances. But I have ar- 
gued that for Descartes this lack of complexity in his soul is also connected to his type of 
dualism, his way of dividing the material from the mental, which helps make composition 
in the soul superfluous with respect to the faculties. This point is perhaps most evident in 
his solution of the problem of psychic conflict: the conflict of will and natural appetite, for 
Descartes, is a conflict between body and soul, not between parts of the soul. Finally, his re- 
conceptualization of the soul leads to the conclusion that, contrary to the pluralists, there is 
only one soul in the human being, the rational soul. 
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AT Descartes, René (1996): Œuvres de Descartes, 11 vols., eds. Ch. Adam / P. Tannery, 
Paris. Cited by volume and page. 

CSM Descartes, René (1985-1991): The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, 3 vols., eds. 
J. Cottingham / R. Stoothoff / D. Murdoch, Cambridge. Cited by volume and page. 


DA Suarez, Francisco (1856): De anima, in: Opera omnia, 26 vols., Paris. Cited by 
book, chapter, section. 

DM Suarez, Francisco (1856): Disputationes metaphysicae, in: Opera omnia, 26 vols., 
Paris. Cited by disputation, section and article. 

SP Eustachius of St. Paul (1609): Summa philosophica quadripartita, 4 vols., Paris. 
Cited by part and page. 

ST Aquinas, Thomas (1964-): Summa theologiae, New York. Cited by part, question, 


article, and where appropriate, the number of an objection or a reply. 
QDA Thomas Aquinas, (1968): Quaestiones de anima, ed. J. A. Robb, Toronto; and 
(1984): Questions on the Soul, transl. J. A. Robb, Milwaukee. Cited by question. 
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Stephan Schmid 


Spinoza on the Unity of Will and Intellect 


1 Introduction 


While Aristotelians debated about whether the parts ofthe human soul are really distinct or 
not, they all agreed that there are three types or kinds of souls: first, there is the vegetative 
soul, which is responsible for a living being’s metabolism and reproduction, second, there 
is the sensitive soul, which accounts for the perceptions and movements of animals, and 
third, the rational soul, which enables rational beings to think and to perform actions. It was 
this shared assumption that Descartes rejected in arguing for substance dualism. Accord- 
ing to Descartes the human soul (or as he preferred to say: the human mind)! only consists 
ofthe rational soul, which accounts for our intentional actions and ability to think. The two 
other and lower kinds of Aristotelian souls — namely the vegetative and the sensitive — he 
relegated to the res extensa, arguing that all the bodily functions they were supposed to ex- 
plain may be explained more perspicuously by appeal to simple causal mechanisms gov- 
erned by the laws of motion. So, in contrast to the Aristotelians, who accepted three kinds of 
souls, Descartes was a convinced monist concerning types of souls: There is only one kind of 
soul, namely the res cogitans or the mind.” 

However, Descartes was no monist concerning the kinds of acts the immaterial mind 
can perform. Rather, he maintained that the mind is endowed with two different faculties. 
As he points out in his Fourth Meditation the human soul possesses a passive faculty — the 
intellect — and an active faculty — the will. The intellect is responsible for our power to 
receive ideas and thus allows us to have knowledge, whereas our will enables us to choose 
freely amongst different actions and to perform them.^ These two faculties not only en- 
able us to perform different acts of thinking as voluntary acts of willing and intellective 
acts of understanding, but also to entertain complex mental states that are constituted 
by acts of both kinds. One famous example of such a complex mental state, whose 
formation involves both of these faculties, is, the (assertive) belief. On his account a belief 


I Descartes is clear on this in his Fifth Replies, AT VII, 355-356; CSM II, 246. (The acronyms I use in referring to 
Descartes's texts are explained in the bibliography.) 

2 In his contribution to this volume, Christian Barth explores the monist approach to kinds of souls in Leibniz 
and Aquinas. 

3  Prominently in Meditation IV, $ 8, AT VIII, 56-58; CMS II, 39-41. 

4 See also his letter to Regius, May 1641, AT III, 372; CMS III, 182, where he writes that “understanding is the 
passivity of the mind and willing is its activity." This of course immediately raises the question whether the as- 
sumption of two fundamentally different faculties does not threaten the unity of the mind. This question is dis- 
cussed by Marleen Rozemond in this volume. 
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consists in a voluntary act of affirming a certain content or idea conceived by means ofthe 
intellect. 

Spinoza radicalises Descartes’s anti-Aristotelian theory of mind in two important re- 
spects: First, he questions a central assumption by which both Descartes and the Aristote- 
lians abide despite their fundamental disagreements. It is the assumption that the soul is a 
substantial unity that can figure as a bearer of mental states or faculties. In line with his sub- 
stance monism, which says that there is only one substance, namely God or nature, Spi- 
noza rejects this view by arguing that the human soul is not a distinct substance that can 
have ideas in the traditional sense of the term, but rather a bundle of ideas. Second, Spinoza 
also surpasses Descartes in his aspiration for monism, which he displays by denying that 
there are other kinds of souls beside the mind or res cogitans. Contrary to Descartes, Spi- 
noza argues not only that there is just one kind of soul, but even that there is only one kind 
of act that occurs in the soul or mind — namely ideas or acts of thinking. Accordingly, Spi- 
noza does not hold that beliefs are products of the interplay of two different faculties, but 
maintains that “the will and the intellect are one and the same.”° 

It is this doctrine of the unity of will and intellect that I want to investigate here. Why 
does Spinoza deny that the mind is endowed with two different faculties? And why does he 
reject Descartes’s account of beliefs as complex mental states that involve acts of two differ- 
ent faculties? In order to answer these questions, I will proceed in three steps, each of 
which I will take up in the subsequent sections in turn. In section 2, I will reconstruct Spi- 
noza’s rationale for accepting the doctrine of the unity of will and intellect. Unfortunately, 
this rationale turns out to be unconvincing as a standalone argument. Therefore, I will, in 
section 3, embed Spinoza’s startling claim of the unity of will and intellect in the wider con- 
text of his conatus-doctrine, according to which every individual manifests a proper striving 
for self-preservation. This will help me to focus ultimately on the deeper grounds for Spi- 
noza’s endorsement of radical monism concerning kinds of mental states. As I argue in 
section 4, Spinoza’s denial of a distinction between conative acts of will and cognitive acts is 
due to his conviction that the representational capacities of finite beings would become un- 
intelligible if one were to tear these two aspects apart. Finally, section 5 consists of a brief 
summary that concludes with an attempt to put Spinoza’s doctrine of the unity of will and 
intellect in a slightly broader historical perspective. 


5 Therefore, Descartes is sometimes portrayed as a doxastic voluntarist who maintains that I can liberally 
choose what to believe and what not to believe (see Clarke 1986 for example). However, this portrayal has recently 
been challenged, see Halbach 2002 and Haag 2006. 

6 2p4gc. I quote Spinoza’s Ethics in the Curley translation by indicating the part of the Ethics and the number of 
the proposition (p), corollary (c), scholium (s), demonstration (dem), definition (d), appendix (app), preface 
(praef), or axiom (a). If the passage I quote from is longer than one page, I additionally indicate the page number 
in Curley’s edition. 
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2 The doctrine ofthe unity of will and intellect 


Why did Spinoza — contrary to Descartes - think that “the will and the intellect are one and 
the same”? The fact that Spinoza presented his thoughts in geometrical order helps in ap- 
proaching this question. Spinoza’s doctrine ofthe unity of will and intellect is a corollary to 
2p49, which states that “in the mind there is no volition, or affirmation and negation, ex- 
cept that which the idea involves insofar as it is an idea.” This proposition makes clear that 
for Spinoza acts of thinking do not require any acts in addition to the ideas that are in our 
mind (as the mind’s affirmation or negation of these ideas would be). Rather, the affirm- 
ation and negation of a certain state of affairs is already involved in having a certain idea. 
Thus, if I have the idea that the sun is shining, I do not need to assent to this idea in order to 
believe that the sun is shining.” By having the occurrent idea of the shining sun I do ipso 
facto assent to it and take it to be true, and consequently believe that the sun is shining. 

This corollary about the unity of will and intellect immediately follows from the afore- 
mentioned 2p49 in conjunction with the (allegedly anti-scholastic) maxim that our talk of 
acts and states should not be understood as referring to hidden causes of these features, 
such as faculties. Concerning the assumption of such faculties Spinoza writes: 


[F]aculties are either complete fictions or nothing but metaphysical beings, i.e. universals, 
which we are used to forming from particulars. So intellect and will are to this or that idea, 
or to this or that volition as 'stone-ness' is to this or that stone, or man to Peter and Paul.’ 


As is evident from this passage, Spinoza's rejection of faculties is intimately connected with 
his nominalism, that is his view that there are only particulars and no extra-mental univers- 
als.9 In line with this nominalist conviction, Spinoza argues that our talk of faculties is no- 
thing but a misleading way of talking about several similar particular actions — as our talk of 
stone-ness is a misleading way of talking about several similar, individual stones. This suf- 
fices to bring us from the claim that in the mind there is only one sort of act - namely the 
possession of a certain idea (2p49) — to the startling claim that “the will and the intellect are 
one and the same" (2p49c). 

For Spinoza's doctrine of the unity of will and intellect (2p49c) everything turns on his 
acceptance of proposition 2p49. What reasons then, can Spinoza provide in order to con- 
vince us to join his side against Descartes? Why is it wrong to assume that our mental life is 


7 Spinoza himself gives an example along these lines (in 2p35s and 4pıs) by pointing to the fact that we can- 
not help but erroneously believe that the sun is about 200 feet away from us, when it affects us. We can only be 
cured of this belief if we learn the sun's real distance from the earth. In this case our affirmation of the illusory 
impression of a nearby sun is in some sense suppressed or outweighed by the true belief. I will return to this 
issue later. 

8 2p48s. 

9 Spinoza states his nominalism in 2p4os. For a detailed exposition of Spinoza’s nominalism, see Feibleman 
1951 and for a sophisticated discussion Newlands (forthcoming). 
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characterized by two different acts, namely by cognitive acts of the intellect and conative 
acts of the will? And why are our beliefs not to be analyzed in terms of the interplay of two 
faculties? Spinoza presents his answer to these questions in his demonstration of 2p49, 
where he tries to prove that ideas by themselves already involve an act of affirmation. He 
does so by investigating the affirmation of a randomly chosen idea, namely the idea of a 
triangle the three angles of which are equal to two right angles.'° With regard to the affirm- 
ation of this idea he writes: 


This affirmation involves the concept, or idea of the triangle, that is, it cannot be conceived 
without the idea of the triangle. For to say that A must involve the concept of B is the same 
as to say that A cannot be conceived without B. Further, this affirmation (by A3) also cannot 
be without the idea with the triangle. Therefore, this affirmation can neither be nor be con- 
ceived without the idea of the triangle. 

Next, this idea of the triangle must involve the same affirmation namely, that its three 
angles are equal two right angles. So, conversely, this idea of the triangle also can neither be 
nor be conceived without this affirmation. 

So (by D2) this affirmation pertains to the essence of the idea of the triangle and is no- 
thing beyond it. And what we have said concerning this volition (since we have selected it at 
random), must also be said concerning any volition, namely that it is nothing apart from 
the idea, q.e.d." 


Spinoza wants to show that every idea essentially involves an act of affirmation. According 
to his definition of an essence as “that without which the thing can neither be nor be con- 
ceived, and which can neither be nor be conceived without the thing"? this amounts to 
showing two things. First, that one cannot conceive of an affirmation that does not involve 
any idea, and, second and conversely, that one cannot conceive of an idea that does not in- 
volve an affirmation. Let us have a closer look at these two steps of proof in turn. 

The first step seems to be straightforward and unproblematic. Since every affirmation 
is an affirmation ofa certain idea, it is clear that the concept of an affirmation involves the 
concept of an idea. This simply seems to be a matter of identity: In order for a certain act of 
affirmation to be that very act of affirmation (say an act of affirming that the three angles of 


ro Curley 1975, 169, has pointed out that this example might not be arbitrarily chosen: Had Spinoza chosen the 
empirical truth *Moses was revealed the Ten Commandments," he would have been forced to argue that the af- 
firmation of Moses involves the affirmation of him being revealed the Ten Commandments. Since this is a con- 
tingent truth about Moses, it seems absurd, however, that being revealed the Ten Commandments should be in- 
volved in the affirmation of Moses. Maybe Spinoza can be defended against this objection by appeal to his 
necessitarianism (1p29) according to which there are no contingent, but only necessary facts. Koistinen 2009, 173, 
on the other hand complained that one could perfectly well think of a triangle without having any idea about the 
sum of its angles. This might well be. But Spinoza gives only an example of an affirmation here. Hence, he does not 
commit himself to the claim that everyone who thinks about a triangle thereby ipso facto affirms that the sum of its 
angles is 180°. One could very well affirm something different of a triangle — perhaps that it is in one's visual field. 
II 2p49dem. 

12 2def2. 
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a triangle are equal to two right angles) it is decisive what idea is affirmed by this act. Other- 
wise it would just be a different act of affirmation pertaining to a different object. Spinoza 
quite explicitly asserts this in his general definition of ideas, which he refers to in the pas- 
sage quoted above. There, he writes that “there are no modes of thinking, such as love, 
desire, or whatever is designated by the word ‘affects of the mind’ [as affirmations for 
example; S.S.], unless there is in the same individual the idea of the thing loved, desired, 
and the like [as affirmed].” 

The second step according to which every idea involves ipso facto an act of affirmation, is 
far more contentious. To begin with, there seem to be obvious counterexamples against this 
claim. I have, for example, many ideas of mythological and fictional characters. But of course 
I do not automatically affirm these ideas and believe that these characters do exist. Why then 
should ideas be accompanied by or even involve acts of affirmation? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends on what ideas actually are. In this regard, Spinoza advises us “to distinguish ac- 
curately between an idea or a concept of the mind, and the images of things we imagine." 
In doing so he alludes to his definition and explication of the term ‘idea,’ where he writes: 


By idea I understand a concept of the mind which the mind forms because it is a thinking 
thing. 

Exp.: I say concept rather than perception, because the word perception seems to in- 
dicate that the mind is acted on by the object. But concept seems to express an action ofthe 
mind.5 


For Spinoza an idea is neither something abstract (like a Platonic idea for example) nor 
something thing-like (like an image) but rather “an action of the mind,” that is, an occur- 
rent mental episode. On the basis of such a notion of an idea, Spinoza's claim that ideas al- 
ready involve acts of affirmations does not appear that puzzling any longer. Since ideas are 
already actions of a mind, it would be superfluous to call for some additional act directed to 
these ideas. So, Spinoza can reject my apparent counterexamples as misguided. When I 
said that I have many ideas of fictional characters, I did not use the term ‘idea’ in the sense 
Spinoza has in mind, but rather as a designation for what Spinoza calls images. I have con- 
ceived of “ideas, therefore, as mute pictures on a panel, and preoccupied with this pre- 
judice, do not see that an idea, insofar it is an idea, involves an affirmation or negation."'ó 
Ideas for Spinoza are the very acts of thinking — and not only the objects grasped or con- 
ceived by these acts. They involve an act of affirmation or negation simply in virtue of being 
acts of asserting and denying that something is thus and so.7 


I3 223. 

14 2p4gs, 148. 

Ig 2def3. 

16 2p4gs, 148. 

17 This has the perhaps surprising consequence that ideas for Spinoza consist in judgements and thus exhibit a 
propositional form. Spinoza explicitly confirms this in his Tractatus de Emendatione Intellectus, $ 62. 
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Spinoza’s broad notion ofideas as mental actions makes clear why he saw no need to 
conceive of our beliefs as involving supplementary volitional acts. Nonetheless, it seems 
dubious whether such a uniform conception of mental states is empirically or phenomeno- 
logically adequate. Think about acts of considering or hypothetically assuming certain 
things. These seem all to be instances of mental acts that do not involve affirmations, and it 
is precisely in virtue of their lack of affirmation that they seem not to constitute full-blown 
beliefs but rather acts of considering or assuming. Thus, it seems that Descartes’s two-com- 
ponent model ofa belief as involving an intellectual act of entertaining a certain content and 
its voluntary affirmation accounts for a phenomenon which Spinoza just seems to ne- 
glect.'? What then could Spinoza say in response to the objection that his theory falls short 
of explaining the phenomenon that we are often able to think about things without affirm- 
ing them? 

Spinoza addresses this objection explicitly in his extensive scholium to 2p49. He 
reacts to it in the most straightforward way, simply by denying the phenomenon. Instead, 
he seeks to provide some evidence against the (in his view illusory) impression that we 
really can entertain ideas without affirming them in the sense of taking them to be true: 


To understand this clearly, let us conceive a child imagining a winged horse and not per- 
ceiving anything else. Since this imagination involves the existence of the horse (by Pı7C), 
and the child does not perceive anything else which excludes the existence of the horse, he 
will necessarily regard the horse as present.?° 


And this is also possible for adults, Spinoza goes on to explain: 


We find this in our daily dreams, and I do not believe there is anyone who thinks that while 
he is dreaming he has a free power of suspending judgment concerning the things he 
dreams, and of bringing it about that he does not dream the things he dreams he sees.” 


When children are told stories about winged horses and form ideas of them, they usually 
immediately believe that there are winged horses — and thus affirm their ideas — in the same 


18 Moreover, Geach 1965 has famously shown that there are logical reasons to distinguish between the content 
of an assertion and the force by dint of which it is entertained. This can be easily illustrated by an example: even 
though I take the conditional statement to be true that if I have won 1o million Euros, I am a rich guy, and thus do - 
as a part of this complex thought - think that I win ro million Euros, I thereby do not affirm that I have done so. So, 
in order to account for our ability to form conditional thoughts, we have to concede that we can entertain certain 
thoughts without affirming them. 

19 Accounting for an apparently obvious phenomenon might not have been the only (or even the main) reason 
for Descartes to hold a two-component theory of beliefs. A deeper motivation for his endorsement of such a theory 
can be seen in his employment of sceptical doubt as an epistemological method in the first two Meditations. In 
order to be able to apply this method, it is crucial that one be able to suspend one’s judgment concerning certain 
ideas and to withhold one’s affirmation. So, Spinoza’s rejection of Descartes’s two-component model of belief also 
has anti-sceptical consequences, to which I will briefly return below (see note 67). 

20 2P49S, 150. 

21 2p4gs, 150. 
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way as we tend to affırm the ideas that occur to us in our dreams. However, this evidence 
does not seem to be very conclusive. There still are a vast majority of cases where awake, 
adult persons have a whole range of ideas they do not take to be true. How can Spinoza ac- 
count for this fact while abiding by the claim that every idea ultimately is an act of affirm- 
ation? A hint for answering this question can be found in the concessive clause Spinoza 
adds to the claim that children usually believe in winged horses. As Spinoza stresses, this is 
only the case provided that “the child does not perceive anything else which excludes the 
existence of the horse." That is, whether the child fully affirms an idea that occurs to her or 
not, crucially depends on the other ideas she possesses and on whether these other ideas 
are compatible with the presently occurring idea or not. It is this holistic theory of affirm- 
ation which Spinoza confirms in the remainder of his response to the objection that his 
claim that all ideas involve their affirmation contradicts our everyday experience: 


I deny that a man affirms nothing insofar as he perceives. For what is perceiving a winged 
horse other than affirming wings of the horse? For if the mind perceived nothing else ex- 
cept the winged horse, it would regard it as present to itself, and would not have any cause 
of doubting its existence, or any faculty of dissenting, unless either the imagination of the 
winged horse were joined to an idea which excluded the existence of the same horse, or the 
mind perceived that its idea of the winged horse was inadequate. And then either it will 
necessarily deny the horse's existence, or it will necessarily doubt it.” 


That we do not believe that there are winged horses although we have the idea of winged 
horses seems simply to be due to the fact that we have a lot of other ideas we affirm, ideas 
which rule out the existence of winged horses. We know perhaps that horses are mammals 
and that bats are the only mammals with wings; or we know that winged horses are only 
described in Greek mythology. In light of the many other ideas we affirm and which exclude 
the idea that there are winged horses, the affirmation involved in this singular idea is 
simply overruled by the affirmation involved in our many ideas which are incompatible 
with the idea of the existence of winged horses.”3 

At least two things are noteworthy about Spinoza's vindication of the doctrine of the 
unity of will and intellect. First, this doctrine is embedded in a holistic theory of mind that 
says that the kind of thought or idea a person has is not determined by this idea alone, but 
depends on the person's other ideas. For, as the passage above suggests, Spinoza thinks 
that the degree of affirmation an idea involves is proportional to the number of ideas that 
support or confirm this idea. This immediately points to a second remarkable element of 


22 2p49S, 150-151. 

23 Steinberg (2005, 149, and 2009, 162) has objected that Spinoza's account of our denial ofthe idea of a winged 
horse in terms of exclusion or incompatibility is flawed, since incompatibility is a symmetrical relation. Hence, 
there seems to be no reason why my idea of an existing winged horse is ruled out instead of my idea of non-exist- 
ing winged horses. In defence of Spinoza, one could argue that there are many ideas incompatible with the exist- 
ence of winged horses that jointly constrain the affirmative force essentially involved in my idea ofa winged horse. 
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Spinoza’s theory of affirmation: Unlike Descartes, Spinoza thinks that an idea’s affirmation 
comes in degrees. So, my beliefs become firmer as a whole the more they are integrated in a 
more comprehensive coherent web of beliefs, where they are mutually supported. 

This makes it plain that Spinoza’s doctrine of the unity of will and intellect cannot be 
understood in isolation, but is intimately related to a unified theory of mind that is quite dif- 
ferent from the one proposed by Descartes. In order to understand Spinoza’s doctrine and 
its defence more properly it seems advisable therefore to take a closer look at its role in Spi- 
noza’s theory of mind in general. This will be the task of the next two sections. 


3 Trading two faculties in for one universal striving for self-preservation 


Even if Spinoza succeeded in convincing us that the phenomena that Descartes’s theory of 
belief pretends to account for do not actually exist, that is, even if it were illusory to think 
that we are able to entertain thoughts without affirming them, this would still not refute 
Descartes’s view about the difference between will and intellect. After all, Descartes offers 
reasons to the effect that will and intellect are distinct which are independent from his two- 
component account of beliefs. According to Descartes, these two faculties are distinguished 
by having different ranges of scope: “the scope of the will is wider than that of the intel- 
lect.”24 While my will is infinite in the sense that it is equal to the will of God, this is not the 
case with regard to my intellect. “I discover,” Descartes writes, that my intellect “is weak and 
limited, while in the case of God it is immeasurable.”5 Could we not argue then that Spi- 
noza’s doctrine of the unity of will and intellect is untenable because these faculties have a 
different scope and must hence be different? Again, Spinoza himself discusses and rejects 
this critique: 


I do not see why the faculty of willing should be called infinite, when the faculty of sensing 
is not. For just as we can affirm infinitely many things by the same faculty of willing (but 
one after another, for we cannot affirm infinitely many things at once), so also we can 
sense, or perceive, infinitely many bodies by the same faculty of sensing (viz. one after an- 
other). 

If they say that there are infinitely many things which we cannot perceive, I reply that 
we cannot reach them by any thought, and consequently, not by any faculty of willing. But, 
they say, if God willed to bring it about that we should perceive them also, he would have to 
give us a greater faculty of perceiving, but not a greater faculty of willing than he has given 
to us. This is the same as if they said that, if God should will to bring it about that we under- 
stood infinitely many other beings, it would indeed be necessary for him to give us a 
greater intellect, but not a more universal idea of being, in order for us to embrace the same 


24 Meditation IV, $ 8, AT VIII, 58; CMS II, 40. 
25 Meditation IV, $ 8, AT VIII, 57; CMS II, 40. 
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infinity of beings. For we have shown that the will is a universal being, or idea, by which we 
explain all the singular volitions, that is, it is what is common to them all. 

Therefore, since they believe that this common or universal idea of all volitions is a 
faculty, it is not at all surprising if they say that this faculty extends beyond the limits of the 
intellect to infinity. For the universal is said equally of one, a great many, or infinitely many 
individuals.?° 


In order to refute Descartes’s distinction between will and intellect with regard to their 
scope, Spinoza draws on his nominalist reconstruction of our talk about faculties. Accord- 
ing to this analysis, “faculties are either complete fictions or nothing but metaphysical 
beings, i.e., universals, which we are used to forming from particulars” — that is, concepts 
we make up in order to refer to all volitional or cognitive acts in common.” Against this 
background, Descartes’s attempt to distinguish will and intellect by appeal to their scope 
gets entangled in a dilemma. Either Descartes shares Spinoza’s nominalist understanding 
of faculties, or he does not. If he does, it is strictly speaking nonsense to say, as Descartes 
does, that we could have a greater intellect, but no greater will. Being universals, the terms 
‘will’ and ‘intellect’ already apply to all possible volitional and cognitive acts, and thus could 
not possibly have a wider range. Descartes could evade this awkward consequence, though, 
ifhe rejected Spinoza’s nominalist and deflationary understanding of faculties and insisted 
that faculties are metaphysically robust entities that are causally responsible for the per- 
formance of certain acts. On this account, one can perfectly well say that faculties differ in 
their scope depending on the range of acts they are able to cause. In Spinoza’s eyes, how- 
ever, assuming faculties as hidden causes of certain acts simply amounts to the bad and ex- 
planatorily futile scholastic metaphysics that Descartes himself wanted to overcome.?? 
Therefore, or so Spinoza concludes, Descartes’s criterion of the distinction between will 
and intellect is flawed: either it is plain nonsense or it rests on an untenable metaphysical 
conception of faculties. 

Presumably, a convicted Cartesian will not be too impressed by Spinoza’s critique. He 
would surely refuse to accept that attributing genuine faculties to the mind amounts to bad 
metaphysics since faculties need not be conceived in a reified way as hidden causes apart 
from the soul. Rather, saying that the soul has certain faculties, a Cartesian could argue, is 
saying that the soul can perform different kinds of acts and is thereby subject to different re- 
strictions. Thus, the scope of the will is wider than that of the intellect in the sense that as fi- 
nite beings we cannot know everything whereas our free volitions are completely at our dis- 
posal and as such not limited by anything. However, Spinoza would not be convinced by 
this rejoinder, either. Instead, he would reject it for two reasons. He would complain that it 


26 2p49S, 149-150. 
27 2p48s. 
28 See for example his Discours de la méthode, I $ 12, AT VI, 8; CMS I, 114-115, and VI f 2, AT VI, 61-62; CMS I, 
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relies on an untenable conception ofthe mind as a bearer of mental states, which figures as 
the (immanent) cause ofthese states, as well as on an illusory and misguided conception of 
freedom. Let me elaborate these two objections in turn. 

First, by vindicating the assumption of faculties, Descartes takes it for granted that the 
human mind is a distinctive substance that figures as a bearer of certain modes (its mental 
states). As I have already mentioned in my introduction, Spinoza famously rejects this pre- 
supposition on the basis of his substance monism. According to this position there is only 
substance, namely God or nature as a whole.?9 Therefore, singular things like humans, ani- 
mals, stones, trees and toasters are not genuine substances, but only modes.3° This holds 
also for the (human) mind, which Spinoza characterises as a mode under the attribute of 
thought, that is, an idea or, more precisely, as an idea whose object is the human body.3! Due 
to this, the human mind does not literally have ideas or perform acts of thinking. Rather, the 
mind is a mere bundle of ideas or acts of thinking containing these acts, which can jointly 
give rise to other ideas.3? Consequently, it is metaphysically confused to attribute to the 
mind certain faculties which enable it to give rise to several acts of thinking. At best, the 
ideas that constitute the human mind can jointly cause subsequent ideas, but there is no 
substratum that could cause these ideas in virtue of any particular faculty.3 So, at least 
against the backdrop of Spinoza’s substance monist ontology, to attribute to the mind fac- 
ulties that can differ in their scope is metaphysically misguided. For this presupposes that 
the mind is a substance that figures as a bearer and cause of its modes. 

Second, Spinoza thinks that Descartes’s theory of two distinct faculties is flawed be- 
cause it relies on an illusory conception of freedom. Descartes justifies his claim that the 
will is wider in scope than the intellect by arguing that the will is unrestricted and unlimited 
because it is a free faculty and as such its exercise is fully at our disposal. Now, this argu- 
ment presupposes a conception of freedom that is at odds with Spinoza’s necessitarianism, 
according to which everything happens by metaphysical necessity.3* In line with this, Spi- 
noza holds that “the will cannot be called a free cause, but only a necessary one” since “the 
will, like the intellect, is only a certain mode of thinking. And so (by P28 [which says that 
‘every singular thing can neither exist nor be determined to produce an effect unless it is 
determined to exist or to produce an effect by another cause’; my addition]) each volition can 
neither exist nor be determined to produce an effect unless it is determined by another 


29 Ipl4. 
30 See 1p25c. 

31 2p13. 

32 So, Spinoza basically holds a bundle theory of mind. For a discussion, see Della Rocca 1996, 41-43. 

33 To be sure, there ultimately is a substratum of the modes that constitute a finite mind and that is causally 
responsible for these modes, but this is God (see 2p3), who figures as an immanent cause of these modes (see rp18 
and 1p25), and not the finite mind itself. 

34 1p29. For an exposition and discussion of Spinoza's necessitarianism, see Garrett 1991 and Perler 2006. 


35 1P32. 
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cause, and this cause again by another, and so on, to infinity.”3° That most of us see this dif- 
ferently and think that we have a free will is according to Spinoza’s diagnosis simply due to 
the fact that “all men are born ignorant ofthe causes of things.” This brings them to “think 
themselves to be free, because they are conscious of their volitions and their appetite, and 
do not think, even in their dreams, ofthe causes by which they are disposed to wanting and 
willing, because they are ignorant” of them.? Thus, the assumption of a will by means of 
which we can freely determine our actions is but an illusion emerging from our ignorance 
of the real causes of our volitions and appetites.? Likewise, it is misleading to think — as 
Descartes does — that we could reach our decision spontaneously since “the decisions of the 
mind,” Spinoza makes clear, “are nothing but the appetites themselves.”39 So, for Spinoza 
Descartes’s theory of two distinct faculties is to be rejected because its vindication is based 
on the untenable assumption that our will is completely at our disposal and that freedom is 
a form of spontaneity.4° 

If we want to respect Spinoza’s fundamental ontological assumptions of substance 
monism, which entails that our minds are neither bearers nor performers of mental acts 
but only bundles of such acts, and of necessitarianism, which rules out every form of spon- 
taneity, we are well advised to look for a different objection to Spinoza’s identification of the 
will and the intellect. An obvious objection to his doctrine of the unity of will and intellect is 
that it appears to be premature; even if we grant Spinoza that our having beliefs does not 
require the interplay of two faculties, since the entertainment of a thought already involves 
an affirmation of its content, this alone does not imply that we can do away with voluntary 
acts altogether. After all, there seems to be a big difference between wanting something and 
believing something. Spinoza owes us an argument for his general dismissal.* This holds 
even if we concede to Spinoza that there are no free voluntary acts in the traditional sense of 


36 1p32d. 

37 lapp, IIO. 

38 Note, however, that Spinoza does not reject every conception of freedom - he is just opposed to freedom in- 
sofar as it is conceived of as a sort of spontaneity. As he makes clear in ıdef7 and 4def8, he rather conceives of free- 
dom as autonomy: a thing acts freely if its actions can be explained solely with regard to its nature, that is, by the 
laws of the thing alone. 

39 3P2s, 157. 

40 This becomes clear when Spinoza articulates the first objection to his view. There he writes: *experience 
seems to teach nothing more clearly than that the will, or faculty of assenting is free, and different from the faculty 
of understanding." (2p49s, 149) Unsurprisingly, he responds to this objection *by denying that we have a free 
power of suspending judgment" (2p495s, 150). 

41 In2p48s Spinoza seems to make a qualificatory note on the range of the will insofar as it concerns his doctrine 
of the unity of will and intellect. He writes: *But before I proceed further, it should be noted here that by will I 
understand a faculty of affirming and denying, and not desire. I say that I understand the faculty by which the 
mind affirms or denies something true or something false, and not the desire by which the mind wants a thing 
or avoids it." This suggests that by maintaining his doctrine, Spinoza is not concerned with establishing the 
strong claim I have tacitly insinuated, viz. that there are no voluntary or conative acts apart from intellective or 
cognitive acts. Rather, he seems to confine himself to acts of affirmation and denying. I will address this problem 
in note 58. 
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the term. After all, Spinoza’s rejection of two kinds of mental acts simply seems to neglect 
the fact that apart from cognitive acts we have a range of conative acts like desires or wishes. 
Or, to cast the same reservation in modern terminology, Spinoza just seems to neglect that 
mental states can differ in their direction of fit: That is, volitions exhibit a world-to-mind- 
direction of fit in the sense that they require the world to be adjusted to them (volitions 
are only satisfied if the world is the way a willing subject wants it to be). Beliefs, by contrast, 
exhibit a mind-to-world-direction of fit in that they are supposed to be adjusted to the world 
(beliefs are only true if they match the way the world is). On what grounds, then, can Spi- 
noza deny that our mind contains two kinds of mental states distinguished by their differ- 
ent direction of fit? 

If we bear in mind that Spinoza often describes human behaviour as determined by 
desires or appetites, it becomes evident that the question just raised is somewhat ill-posed. 
By attributing desires and appetites to humans, Spinoza does indeed assign them certain 
features that exhibit a world-to-mind-direction of fit, that is, states that motivate humans to 
make the world look a certain way. The question then, cannot be *why does Spinoza deny 
the existence of such states" (for he clearly does not), but rather (i) *what are appetites or de- 
sires for Spinoza?" and (ii) “why don't they constitute a distinct kind of thought or mental 
episode?" 

Spinoza addresses the first of these questions by expounding his so called conatus- 
doctrine. According to this doctrine *each thing, as far as it can by its own power, strives to 
persevere in its being”4? — and this striving, Spinoza makes clear right away, “is nothing but 
the actual essence of the thing."4 So, for Spinoza every singular thing is in virtue of its own 
essence endowed with a proper conatus or striving for self-preservation.^^ Now, it is exactly 
in terms of this conatus that our talk of conative states, which display a world-to-mind-direc- 
tion of fit, is to be understood: 


When this striving [conatus] is related only to the mind, it is called will; but when it is re- 
lated to the mind and body together, it is called appetite. This appetite, therefore, is nothing 
but the very essence of man, from whose nature there necessarily follow those things that 
promote his preservation. And so man is determined to those things. 

Between appetite and desire there is no difference, except that desire is generally 
related to men insofar as they are conscious of their appetite. So desire can be defined as 
Appetite together with consciousness of the appetite. 


42 3p6. 

43 3P7- 

44 Note that the factual striving of a finite singular thing is usually not exclusively, but only partially determined 
by its essence. Inasmuch as the power of a finite thing is limited, there are always things, which are more powerful 
than finite things and exert some causal influence on them (4a1). Consequently, a finite thing's striving is ulti- 
mately determined by its own essence and the external causes acting on it (see 4p3 and 4p4). 

45 3p9s; italics are original. 
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When we ascribe volitions, appetites or desires to a person, we refer to her dynamic es- 
sence that is manifested in her striving for self-preservation, which is expressed in every 
attribute. When we focus only on the mental manifestation ofthe conatus, we call her striv- 
ing “will.” Ifwe additionally take into consideration Spinoza’s mode-identity-thesis, which 
says that “a mode of extension and the idea of that mode are one and the same thing, 
but expressed in two ways”4°, we can jointly refer to the conatus’ mental and material 
manifestation as appetite or desire depending on whether the person to whom we ascribe 
the appetite is conscious of the mental and bodily expressions of her essential striving or 
not. 

On the basis of Spinoza’s conatus-doctrine, one can immediately answer question (i) 
raised above: Appetites and desires are a form of striving that singular things exhibit 
(at least partially)4 in virtue of their nature or essence and that is expressed in every at- 
tribute in a specific way. In the attribute of thought this striving is manifested by what is 
usually called will; and if one takes into account the bodily and mental aspect of this striving, 
one can also refer to it as appetite or desire. Thus, the will and appetite of a thing are no- 
thing but expressions of a striving that every singular thing displays because of its essence 
and its affections of external causes. Unfortunately, this answer seems to leave question (ii) 
untouched, and makes Spinoza’s position appear even more puzzling: Why does Spinoza 
deny that there are conative states apart from cognitive states when he concedes that every 
singular thing exhibits such conative states by its very nature? 

In order to solve this puzzle it is important to recall once again Spinoza’s bundle 
theory of mind. According to this theory, the human mind is not a genuine substance that 
has certain acts of thinking but simply ts a bundle of such acts. Consequently, the human 
mind cannot literally entertain or perform its acts of thinking. Saying that we perform certain 
acts of thinking is, for Spinoza, only a casual way of expressing that these acts are part of the 
bundle of ideas that constitutes our mind. The ideas which occur in a mind are thus not lit- 
erally performed or entertained by this mind, but are caused by other ideas (that are either 
inside or outside that mind). The feature that allows singular modes to cause other modes 
is their conatus or their particular causal activity, which they exhibit in virtue of their essence 
and affections of external causes. As we have already seen, Spinoza thinks that singular 
things essentially manifest such a striving.4? This is because singular things are just 
“modes by which God's attributes are expressed in a certain and determinate way,”49 while 
God's attributes constitute his essence,5° which in turn is nothing but power.5' Hence, de- 


46 2pgs. 

47 Partially, because the striving of a finite thing is additionally determined by the external causes it is subject to. 
See note 44. 

48 sp7. 

49 Ip25c. 

so 1def4. 

51 1P34. 
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scribing singular things as modes that express God’s attributes is tantamount to saying that 
singular things express God's infinite power in a determinate or finite way.5? 

This explains why for Spinoza all ideas display a striving for self-preservation and need 
not be entertained or performed by a mind that figures as their bearer: inasmuch as ideas 
are modes, they manifest by their very nature a conatus enabling them to remain in exist- 
ence and to cause other ideas. Moreover, this deeper understanding of Spinoza’s conatus- 
theory and its role in his bundle theory of the mind also suggests an answer to the above 
question (ii) as to why Spinoza does not accept conative acts in addition to cognitive acts or 
ideas. The reason for this is simply that every singular thing, and hence every idea in par- 
ticular, exhibits a conative nature. After all, “singular thoughts, or this or that thought, are 
modes which express God’s nature [i.e. his power] in a certain and determinate way.”53 
Postulating conative acts to explain the striving of singular things in addition to simple 
ideas should be avoided on pain of an infinite regress. For, suppose that we postulate such 
conative acts sui generis. Then, these acts are surely modes (since they are certainly not sub- 
stances and “except for substances and modes there is nothing”54). Hence, these conative 
modes are singular things and (according to 3p7) have to display an essential striving as 
well. But since we assume that the striving of things has to be explained by a distinct mode, 
we are forced to postulate another conative mode which will exhibit its own striving too. 
Being a mode, this third act of striving will again display its own striving, which calls for 
another conative mode, and so on, ad infinitum. Therefore, it would even be incoherent, 
on Spinoza's account, to assume conative acts in addition to intellective acts, ideas or 
modes of thought. 

Furthermore, drawing on the conatus-doctrine renders intelligible why Spinoza thinks 
that the specific conative act involved in a singular idea is an act of affirmation that can only 
be neutralised or kept in check by other ideas that are incompatible with this idea. This be- 
comes evident with regard to an idea Spinoza pays special attention to, namely the human 
mind, which “is nothing but the idea of a singular thing which actually exists.”5° As I have 
mentioned repeatedly, Spinoza thinks that the human mind is just a mode under the at- 
tribute of thought, or, more precisely, it is the idea the object of which is the human body.57 
Although surprising as a theory of the mind, Spinoza's characterization of the human 
mind as the idea of the human body makes clear that ideas are individuated by their objects. 


52 ThatSpinoza indeed thought along these lines is plain from the demonstration of his conatus-doctrine (3p6d) 
where he explicitly refers to 1p25c and 1p34, on which I have based my reasoning. For a more detailed reconstruc- 
tion of Spinoza's conception of finite things as strivers or divine power expressers, see Lin 2003 and Viljanen 
2008. 

53 2pid. 

54 ıpısd. 

55 By means of this very argument Spinoza justifies his claim that a “thing and its striving are not really distinct 
even if they can be distinguished by reason, or better: by mere words" in his Cogitationes metaphysicae 1.6, 149-150. 
56 2pir. 

57 2P13. 
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That is, in order to know which idea a certain idea is, one has to know what its object is. So, 
for Spinoza, the identity ofan idea and thus its existence as a particular idea depends on its 
object. Now, since an idea is a singular thing, it will- according to the conatus-doctrine 3p6 — 
strive to persevere in its being, which in this case is to strive to preserve its object. And Spi- 
noza argues with regard to the human mind or the idea of the human body that this is 
exactly what an idea does by affirming its object: “[S]ince (by 2p11 and p13) the first thing that 
constitutes the essence of the mind is the idea of an actually existing body the first and prin- 
ciple [tendency] of the striving of our mind (by 3p7) is to affirm the existence of our body.”5® 

This holds generally: affirming their objects is just what ideas do in order to preserve 
their being, and this is what, according to Spinoza’s conatus-doctrine, every singular thing 
essentially does.59 The affirmation accompanying an idea cannot therefore be suspended 
without losing the idea itself. However, an idea can be lost or destroyed if it is eliminated 
by other, more powerful ideas that are incompatible with it. For this reason Spinoza also 
stresses that an affect — that is, a “confused idea”°° — “cannot be restrained or taken away ex- 
cept by an affect opposite to, and stronger than, the affect to be restrained.” 6! 

To sum up, the deeper source of Spinoza’s endorsement of his doctrine of the unity of 
will and intellect is provided by his conatus-doctrine, which says that every singular thing 
manifests a striving for self-preservation. With regard to the human mind, the conatus-doc- 
trine applies at two levels. First, it pertains to the human mind as a whole. It is by appeal to 
the striving for self-preservation exhibited by the whole mind (together with its body) that 
Spinoza suggests reconstructing our conceptions of desires, appetites and volitions. Thus, 
if we say, for example, that someone wants to earn a lot of money, this should be understood 
as saying that this person imagines the conveniences of being rich, which in turn makes 
her strive for money because the imagined conveniences of being rich promise to con- 
tribute to her self-preservation.® In this vein, the volitions of a person do not constitute a 
distinctive kind of mental state but are the expressions of a person’s general and inherent 
striving for self-preservation (or affirmation of her existence). Second, the conatus-doctrine 
also applies to the level of singular ideas, which make up the human mind. These singular 
ideas (like every singular thing), too, strive for self-preservation. Their particular way of ac- 


58 3pıod. Thus, even our will or desire is for Spinoza constituted by an affirmation; namely by our mind’s 
affirmation of its object, i.e. our body. This solves the problem raised in note 41: If Spinoza in 2p48s says that 
“by will I understand a faculty of affirming and denying, and not desire,” he does not rule out that the doctrine of 
the unity of will and intellect is also concerned with acts of desire, as he is going to analyse them by means of his 
conatus-doctrine. His qualificatory note then, has to be understood as a provisional one: As long as desires are not 
identified as acts of affirmations — which only happens in 3prod - his doctrine is not concerned with desires. 

59 This insight I mainly owe to Steinberg 2005, 154. See also Koistinen 2009, 183. As Renz 2009, 93, has tell- 
ingly remarked, for this reason Spinoza needs not assume faculties in addition to ideas because ideas themselves 
already involve their capacities. 

60 General Definition of the Affects, 196. 


61 4p7. 
62 See 3p9s, 3pı2 and 4pref, 199. 
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complishing this essential striving is by affirming their objects. For this reason the “affirm- 
ation pertains to the essence of the idea”® and needs not to be postulated as a mental act in 
addition to the idea itself. Similarly, this explains why Spinoza thinks that we can only sus- 
pend our judgement concerning a belief if we have other ideas incompatible with this be- 
lief. Since affirmation is essential to an idea, affirmation can only be suspended to the ex- 
tent that the idea itself is outweighed or suppressed by other and (jointly) stronger ideas 
which are incompatible with the idea in question.^4 

Unfortunately, recognising Spinoza’s conatus-doctrine as the deeper source of his doc- 
trine of the unity of will and intellect does not yet mitigate all reservations concerning this 
doctrine. After all, according to the conatus-doctrine ideas only involve an act of affirmation, 
and one legitimately wonders how affirmative acts of this kind suffice to account for all our 
various conative states. Do we, for this reason, not have to concede that Spinoza’s monism 
concerning mental states is simply too crude, that it falls short of accounting for a whole 
range of conative states apart from affirmations that play a central role in our mental lives? 
It is this persistent and legitimate worry I want to take up in my next section. 


4 The striving of ideas and their intentionality 


The charge that Spinoza’s doctrine of the unity of will and intellect cannot account for all 
conative elements in our mental lives is best addressed with the help of two examples. Con- 
sider the following two beliefs: 


the belief B, that the sun is 600 feet away from the earth 
and 
the belief B, that cheating is wrong 


It seems that B, involves a conative aspect not to be found in B,. For whereas B, is accom- 
panied by an assertive stance I take towards its content, B, additionally seems to involve a 
motivational or action guiding force to the extent that every rational agent who has B, is 
motivated to avoid cheating. So, in his preoccupation with the affirmative act involved in 
every belief, Spinoza simply seems to ignore that some beliefs — B, for example - addition- 
ally exhibit a motivational or action guiding force that is to be distinguished from the af- 
firmative force manifested by any belief whatsoever. So, even if we grant that there is only 


63 2p49d. 

64 This shows that Spinoza takes philosophical scepticism, as a matter of metaphysical necessity, to be psycho- 
logically impossible since a sceptic doubts everything and thus refrains from having any assertive beliefs. As Della 
Rocca 2007 has convincingly argued, Spinoza also rejects sceptical doubts as relying on an unintelligible distinc- 
tion between the representational features of an idea and its epistemic status. 
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one kind of mental state, namely belief,° we still seem to be allowed to charge Spinoza for 
failing to account for an obvious distinction between theoretical beliefs of the B, variety and 
practical beliefs of the B, variety. 

As we have already seen in the previous section, Spinoza does not deny the existence 
of desires or appetites; he rather refuses to identify them as mental acts of a distinct kind, 
and accounts for them by means of his conatus-doctrine instead. Against this backdrop it 
is hardly surprising that Spinoza also offers an analysis of pro-attitudes — that is the kind of 
attitudes typically expressed by practical beliefs — within the framework of his conatus- 
doctrine. He famously maintains that “we neither strive for nor will nor desire anything 
because we judge it to be good; on the contrary, we judge something to be good, because 
we strive for it, will it, want it, desire it.”°° So, Spinoza not only accounts for the affirmation 
involved in our beliefs with an appeal to the conatus of our ideas, but also for their moti- 
vational force. 

A practical belief, then, is something we form because we manifest a certain striving — 
or, with regard to our exemplary belief B,, a person thinks that cheating is wrong only when 
she displays a striving to avoid acts of cheating or a striving to blame such acts. Hence, even 
our practical beliefs do not require the existence of any voluntary acts sui generis. The moti- 
vational force of practical beliefs of this kind is simply due to the fact that they are (the ex- 
pression of) a certain striving: to think that cheating is wrong just amounts to striving to 
avoid and blame acts of cheating; similarly, to think that honesty is good is nothing but to 
endeavour to be honest and to commend acts of honesty. So, Spinoza does not neglect or 
ignore our practical beliefs, but accounts for them by means of his conatus-doctrine. 

This result might appease those who object that Spinoza's doctrine of the unity of will 
and intellect undermines our everyday distinction between practical and theoretical beliefs. 
But at the same time it might vex those who are fascinated by Spinoza's monism concern- 
ing types of modes. Is this monism not undermined if Spinoza distinguishes between prac- 
tical and theoretical beliefs? This worry presupposes that in accounting for practical beliefs, 
Spinoza ipso facto accepts an absolute distinction between theoretical and practical beliefs. 
And this is far from obvious. Spinoza may equally well hold that there are no purely theor- 
etical beliefs, but that all beliefs involve a certain motivational force in addition to their 
built-in affirmation. So, contrary to my insinuation, Spinoza could argue that even our the- 
oretical beliefs, like belief B, that the sun is 600 feet away from the earth, exhibit a certain 
motivational force. In fact, such a line of argument seems to be quite promising: If I believe 
that the sun is 600 feet away from the earth, I of course strive to do certain things. I perhaps 


65 Note that I do not suggest interpreting Spinozistic ideas that involve their affirmation as beliefs throughout. 
This would have the awkward consequence that one would have to concede that people have many contradictory 
beliefs (which dangerously strains our ordinary concept of a belief). Rather, I suggest taking only those ideas as be- 
liefs which involve a sufficiently strong degree of affirmation to have a relevant impact on a person's self-preserv- 
ing behaviour (see on this debate Della Rocca 2003, 211-212, and Steinberg 2005, 155-156). 


66 3pgs. 
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avoid climbing high mountains. Or I strive to say “600 feet” when asked about the sun’s 
distance to the earth. Or I strive to infer that the sun is more than 200 but less than 1000 
feet away from the earth, and accordingly I strive to think that solar radiation is far less in- 
tense than contemporary astronomers say. As soon as one begins to think along these lines, 
it becomes plausible to assume that virtually all beliefs — even those I characterised as the- 
oretical beliefs — are associated with a certain striving. There seem to be good reasons then, 
to reject the distinction between theoretical and practical beliefs, and to maintain that every 
belief involves some motivational force to some degree. And accordingly there seem to be 
equally good reasons to keep abiding by a form of monism concerning modes of thought, 
as Spinoza does by putting forward the doctrine of unity of will and intellect. 

So, there is a tenable refutation of the charge that in accounting for practical beliefs, 
Spinoza undermines his monism concerning types of mental acts. It consists in rejecting 
the assumption of purely theoretical beliefs — i.e. beliefs, which are completely devoid of 
any motivational force. The now pressing exegetical question is whether this refutation is 
actually accepted by Spinoza. In the remainder of this chapter I want to make a case for 
this being so. As I will argue, in his theory of (mis-) representation, Spinoza relies on the 
assumption that there is no clear-cut distinction between theoretical and practical beliefs in 
the sense that every belief does involve motivational force to some degree. 

As has become plain with regard to Spinoza's conception of the human mind as the 
idea of a human body, Spinoza takes ideas to be individuated by their objects. However, the 
object of an idea cannot be completely identical to what in a technical sense is often called 
the intentional object of an idea, or the object an idea is about. At least not usually, for I ob- 
viously do not think about my bodily parts all the time, although my mind on Spinoza's 
account is constituted by the ideas that correspond to my body. How then does Spinoza 
explain that my ideas in most cases are not about their objects or bodily counterparts (with 
which they are identical according to 2p7s), but rather about things outside my body, like, 
for instance, the tree in front of my window? 

Spinoza explains our capacity to think about things outside us by appeal to his theory 
of causation, according to which the idea of an effect involves the idea of its cause.97 This 
ensures that the *idea of any mode in which the human body is affected by external bodies 
must involve the nature of the human body and at the same time the nature of the external 
body.”°® This enables me to think about the tree in front of my window when this tree 
causally affects my sensory system. For in this case, the idea corresponding my sensory sys- 
tem will involve the idea ofthe tree. Obviously, the sensory idea I have ofthe tree in virtue of 
its affecting my sensory system is far from adequate. Rather, perceptual ideas of external 
bodies are confused, for they “involve the nature of external bodies as much as that of the 


67 1a4. Note that Spinoza speaks of knowledge in this axiom. Yet, as Wilson 1993, 146—148, has shown, Spinoza 
takes this axiom to hold for ideas in general. 
68 2pr6. 
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human body.”°9 My sensory idea of the tree is in a confused way about the tree in front of 
my window as well as about the condition of my own body without me being able to prop- 
erly distinguish the features which really pertain to the tree from those (like secondary 
qualities) which I project onto the tree due to the way my sensory system processes the sen- 
sual information received from the tree.7° Since the proper object of my idea — i.e. its bodily 
counterpart — also involves the nature of its cause, the (inadequate) intentional object of my 
idea not only consists in its bodily counterpart, but in its counterpart together with this 
counterpart's causes.7! 

Things look different with respect to God. Since God is the whole of nature, I myself 
am a part of God, and so is my mind.7? That is, while my mind is constituted by the idea of 
my body or by my body, insofar as it is conceived under the attribute of thought, God's in- 
finite mind is nothing but the whole of nature conceived under the attribute of thought. 
Consequently, God's mind also comprises my idea ofthe tree. But since God's mind, unlike 
my mind, additionally comprises the idea whose counterpart the tree itself is, God has the 
conceptual means to distinguish, in my idea of the tree, the elements which it involves, in 
virtue of being the mental counterpart of an affection of my body, from the elements that 
are due to the causes of this affection. Thus, insofar as my idea of the tree is considered as a 
part of God's mind, this idea no longer refers in a confused way to its counterpart and its 
causes. Rather, since God's mind comprises all ideas, God can distinguish an idea's object 
from its causes and accordingly possesses only adequate ideas, which are solely about their 
counterparts and which, in his mind, are related with all its causes.73 

This explains why Spinoza endorses the sort of mind-relative and holistic conception 
of the representational content of ideas we have already examined in the second section.”4 
What one comes to know by having a certain idea crucially depends on the other ideas one 
possesses. So, my sensory idea of the tree is inadequate, insofar as it is conceived as part of 
my mind, for as such it is confusedly about a state of my sensory system and about the tree 
that has caused this state. But this very same idea is adequate, insofar as it is conceived as a 
part of God's mind, for as such it is connected with all its causes and is only about its ex- 
tended counterpart. For this reason, Spinoza maintains that all ideas in God are adequate, 
agree with their objects, and hence are true.75 


69 2p28d. 

7o That the confusion involved in inadequate ideas is due to a lack of the conceptual ability to discern its content 
is carefully shown by Della Rocca 1996, 57-64, and that Spinoza draws here on the seventeenth-century dis- 
cussion about secondary qualities is suggested by Perler 2008. 

71 2p28d. 

72 2piic. 

73 See 2p32 and 34 and their respective proofs. Together with Pedro Stoichita I have provided a more detailed 
reconstruction of Spinoza's theory of intentionality in Schmid / Stoichita 2010. 

74 Foran excellent exposition and discussion of Spinoza's doctrine of the mind-relativity of representational con- 
tent see Della Rocca 1996, 44-64. 


75 2p32 and p34. 
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Now, this theory immediately provokes the question of how this mind-relative repre- 
sentational content of an idea is to be determined. What accounts for the fact that the idea 
that arises in my mind when my sensory system is affected by a tree is about the tree and 
not about some more remote causes, like the gardener who planted this tree 70 years ago? 
And why can I, in misleading circumstances, still have an idea about a tree although there is 
in fact no tree outside that could have caused my sensory impression? 

It is exactly in answering these questions that Spinoza’s conatus-doctrine re-enters the 
scene. According to this doctrine, every single thing, and in particular every idea, strives for 
self-preservation. This holds particularly for the idea of the human body or the human 
mind. So, the human mind strives to entertain only ideas that conduce to the goal of self- 
preservation? and accordingly seeks to integrate ideas that maximally contribute to main- 
taining the mind. Therefore, ideas will most likely only be integrated in a certain mind to 
the extent that they serve its preservation. Now, this finding suggests a neat criterion for de- 
termining an idea’s mind-relative representational content: The representational content of 
an idea in a certain mind M is given by that possible cause of the idea’s counterpart which 
figures in M’s striving for self-preservation. Thus, when my sensory system is affected by a 
tree, its corresponding idea represents the tree, and not the old gardener who is also 
causally responsible for my having this idea, because in striving for self-preservation I ex- 
ploit only the information that there is a tree in front of me, and not the information that 
this tree was planted by a gardener 70 years ago. For this reason, the idea of my sensory sys- 
tem in my mind represents only the tree in front of me and not the gardener. Conversely, 
I can be deceived about there being a tree in front of me, if an idea corresponding to a state 
of my sensory system that is actually caused by an elaborate artificial tree brings me to chop 
it down in order to get some fire wood with the help of which I hope to survive the winter. 
Or, as another Spinoza scholar lucidly puts it: “Error occurs when an idea is confused be- 
tween several possible causes and the idea causes the mind to act in a way that would tend to 
be self-preserving if one of the other possible causes had been the actual cause.”77 

With regard to Spinoza’s theory of imaginative representation, it becomes clear then 
that the representational content of ideas we acquire by imagination — that is by being 
affected by modes external to us - is determined or fixed, as one could say, by the fact that 
they play a decisive causal role in our striving for self-preservation. Therefore, it is abso- 
lutely crucial for these ideas to exhibit a conative element in the form of a motivational or 
action guiding force. Without such a conative element such ideas wouldn’t play a distinctive 
role in our striving for self-preservation and would thus lack a determinate representational 
content and hence even their cognitive significance. So, for Spinoza almost every idea of a 
finite being involves in virtue of being a belief with a determinate content a certain act of af- 


76 3pi2. 
77 Garrett 2008, 22. Garrett elaborates this interpretation of misrepresentation in Spinoza in Garrett (forthcom- 
ing). A similar account of the representational content of ideas is offered by Steinberg 2011. 
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firmation as well as a certain motivational force by dint of which it contributes to the being’s 
self-preserving behaviour. Accordingly Spinoza’s whole theory of imaginative represen- 
tation depends on the fact that there is no clear-cut distinction between practical and theor- 
etical beliefs, but that every belief involves to a certain degree a motivational or practical 
component. Otherwise these beliefs would fall short of having any determinate content at 
all. 

Unfortunately, things are slightly more complex, for Spinoza not only recognises ideas 
of imagination we acquire by being affected by external objects,7* but also ideas of the 
intellect that, unlike ideas of imagination, are adequate.7? Although giving a full account of 
intellective ideas exceeds the scope of this paper, I want to briefly sketch how adequate, 
intellective ideas fit into Spinoza’s account of representation. An account, that is, which is 
intimately linked with his doctrine of the unity of will and intellect. 

The first thing to note in order to be able to see that Spinoza’s theory of imaginative 
representations is congenial to his acceptance of adequate ideas of the intellect, is that with 
regard to adequate ideas the very problem that led us to invoke Spinoza’s pragmatic theory 
of representation does not arise. Since adequate ideas are (in the mind in which they are ad- 
equate) connected with all their causes, they are precisely and exclusively about the counter- 
parts they are identical with; and not, like inadequate ideas, in a confused way about their 
counterparts and their causes. Thus, the representational content of adequate ideas is al- 
ready fixed by their agreement with their object, and needs not be determined by their func- 
tional role in the being’s striving for self-preservation. This is important since only finite 
beings exhibit a striving for self-preservation. By virtue of his perfection, God need not strive 
for anything.®° Consequently, the content of his adequate ideas could not even be analysed 
in terms of their contribution to his striving for self-preservation. From this it follows that 
adequate ideas themselves are devoid of a conative component and hence mitigate the 
desires of their possessors. Thus, to the extent that we acquire adequate ideas we become 
increasingly dispassionate and calm, and so “the wise man, insofar as he is considered as 
such, is hardly troubled in spirit, but being ... conscious of himself, and of God and of 
things, ... always possesses true peace of mind.”* 

The overall conclusion, then, that ideas are inherently endowed with a motivational 
force, still holds. This is not distorted by their being adequate ideas that do not involve any 
motivational force in addition to their built-in act of affirmation. Spinoza holds that every 
idea involves an act of affirmation that is strengthened when it is connected with ideas con- 
sistent with it, and to a certain degree also involves a motivational or practical component, 


78 2pr7s. 

79 2p4os2. More precisely, Spinoza distinguishes three kinds of knowledge, first and lowest, imagination, sec- 
ond, discursive knowledge and, third, intuitive knowledge. The two higher forms of knowledge are exclusively 
constituted by adequate ideas. For an illuminating discussion, see Steinberg 2009. 

80 See rapp, 112. 
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whereas this degree approaches zero to the extent the idea is adequate. Hence, even though 
Spinoza recognises a distinction between theoretical beliefs, which involve no motivational 
force, and practical beliefs, which do, this distinction is — like the distinction between ad- 
equate and inadequate ideas — not an absolute one that establishes two kinds of ideas. The- 
oretical beliefs are only gradually distinct from practical beliefs in virtue of being endowed 
with less motivational force or being less desire inducing than practical beliefs are.5? This 
explains once more why there is no need for Spinoza to postulate any voluntary acts in ad- 
dition to ideas. Ideas, according to his theory, already involve everything one could wish vol- 
untary acts to account for. Therefore, it is only consistent for him to maintain that “the will 
and the intellect are one and the same.” 


5 Conclusion 


As I have mentioned in the introduction, by putting forward his doctrine of the unity of will 
and intellect, Spinoza radicalises Descartes’s striving for monism. Instead of accepting only 
one kind of soul, as Descartes does, Spinoza additionally argues for accepting only one kind 
of mental act. Having reconstructed Spinoza’s justification of his doctrine of the unity of 
will and intellect, and its role in his philosophy of mind, I now want to answer the initial 
question as to why Spinoza distanced himself more radically from the Aristotelian philos- 
ophy of mind than Descartes. 

At first, the insight that Spinoza’s doctrine of the unity of will and intellect is deeply re- 
lated with his conatus-doctrine, which pertains to every singular thing, shows that Spinoza, 
unlike Descartes, is not willing to accept fundamental differences in the manner of explain- 
ing different things. Rather, he holds the naturalist position that the behaviour of human 
beings must at least in principle be explained in the same way as the behaviour of every 
other natural thing, and that it is illegitimate to invoke different explanatory principles for 
explaining different forms of behaviour.*4 So, by distinguishing between different kinds of 
souls and by allotting them only to certain beings, Descartes and the Aristotelians violate 


82 Spinoza’s view that practical beliefs are only gradually distinct from theoretical ones, and hence do not con- 
stitute a distinct kind of belief reflects a general tendency in Spinoza to allow only for gradual distinctions. As Della 
Rocca 2008, 7-8 and 262, argues, this tendency is motivated by Spinoza’s endorsement of the principle of suffi- 
cient reason (= PSR) that bans inexplicable differences. Now, if two items a and b (that fall under the same attribute 
and thus share their general essential properties) were absolutely distinct - or distinct in kind - their difference 
would be a brute fact to the extent that the only available answer to the question: ‘What is it in virtue of which a and 
b are distinct?’ would be that a and b just fall under distinct kinds. 

83 2p49c. 

84 Spinoza expounds his naturalism most clearly in 3pref. For a comment on Spinoza's naturalism and its im- 
pact on his theory of mind, see Garrett 2008. As Della Rocca 2008, 5—7, argues, Spinoza's naturalism can be seen 
as an expression of his endorsement of the PSR, which rules out inexplicable facts, such as the existence of cat- 
egorical differences between things. 
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Spinozistic naturalism. To avoid falling prey to this fault, Spinoza denies that our minds are 
distinct from our ideas®5 and concedes that every singular (material) thing has a mind or a 
bundle of ideas.56 Moreover, he rejects that the ideas that make up the minds of things fall 
into radically different categories. We have come to know three reasons for Spinoza’s doing 
so.87 

The first reason consists in the fact that intellective and voluntary acts are traditionally 
distinguished with regard to two different faculties (the intellect and the will) which are de- 
scribed as causes of these acts. In this spirit, one says that the intellect or the faculty of 
understanding enables the mind to entertain certain thoughts, or that it is due to the will 
that the mind can freely perform particular voluntary acts. This parlance, however, presup- 
poses that the mind is a bearer of its mental states and is able to perform these states; and it 
is exactly this view of the mind which Spinoza decisively rejects. For him, the human mind 
is nothing but a bundle of ideas. Accordingly, the assumption of robust faculties becomes 
metaphysically spurious, and the attempt to distinguish intellective from volitional acts with 
regard to such faculties turns out to be futile. 

The second reason for Spinoza’s rejection of voluntary acts as acts of a distinctive kind 
is intimately related to his necessitarianism. According to this view, everything in nature is 
determined and happens by necessity. To assume that we have a free will by means of which 
we can spontaneously command and control our actions, would fly in the face of his neces- 
sitarian conviction. Consequently, we can neither freely decide to suspend our judgement 
with regard to a given idea nor unconditionally choose our actions. Rather, every idea es- 
sentially involves a certain assertive and motivational force that determines us to take them 
to be true and to perform certain actions. 

The third reason for endorsing his doctrine of the unity of will and intellect is related to 
Spinoza’s account of the representational content of (inadequate) ideas. As we have seen, 
the representational content of an idea of a finite being is determined by its contribution to 
the being’s self-preserving behaviour, and this requires that every idea has some action- 
guiding or motivational force. Thus, the specific representational character of (inadequate) 
ideas would, on Spinoza’s account, become unintelligible if one were to separate the con- 
ative from the cognitive aspect of these ideas. In fact, (inadequate) ideas would not even 
have their (determinate) cognitive significance if they were deprived of their conative sig- 
nificance. 


85 2pıı. 

86 apris. 

87 Idonotclaim to have mentioned all reasons for Spinoza's endorsement ofthe doctrine of the unity of will and 
intellect. Della Rocca 2003 suggests two more reasons for holding this doctrine. Both depend on his endorsement 
ofthe PSR: First, if there were two fundamentally different kinds of mental acts, it would become inexplicable why 
these kinds of acts both qualify as mental acts. Second, if ideas were causally inert and required the support of a dif- 
ferent kind of volitional act, one would have to allow for causal relations between fundamentally different things, 
which would be as inexplicable as Descartes's interaction between res extensa and res cogitans. See also Della Rocca 
2007, 855-856. 
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In this light, Spinoza’s plea to expand Descartes’s anti-Aristotelian tendency towards 
monism concerning types of souls to types of mental acts can be seen as a further step to- 
wards abandoning the Aristotelian philosophy of mind. While Descartes — despite his pol- 
emics against the Aristotelians — was still happy to account for the representational char- 
acter of ideas by invoking the scholastic theory of objective existence,®* Spinoza made some 
efforts to provide a novel account of representationality altogether: On his view the repre- 
sentational content of inadequate ideas is determined by the causal role they play in finite 
beings that persistently struggle to survive and strive, as much as they can, for self-preser- 
vation. To the extent that Spinoza’s doctrine of the unity of will and intellect figures deci- 
sively in this novel account of representationality, it constitutes much more than just an- 
other early modern attempt to overcome the Aristotelian conception of the soul with its 
parts: it is at least as crucial for his attempt to overcome the Aristotelian theory of inten- 
tionality, which Descartes had still adopted.®9 
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Christian Barth 


The Great Chain of Souls: 
Leibniz on Soul Unitarism and Soul Kinds 


1 Introduction 


Do living beings possess only one single soul? Leibniz is unmistakable in giving a positive 
answer to this question. Moreover, the souls! of living beings are not aggregates of sub- 
ordinate souls. Rather, in Leibniz’s view they are true unities. In both respects, Leibniz is a 
follower of the unitarist position Thomas Aquinas famously would endorse. But Aquinas 
combined his soul unitarism with two further, closely related propositions. First, Aquinas 
accepts the Aristotelian distinction between absolutely? distinct kinds of souls in nature, 
namely vegetative, sensory, and rational souls. Second, Aquinas also endorses the, again 
Aristotelian, distinction between three kinds of faculties that are characteristic of these 
kinds of souls: the faculty of nutrition, the faculty of sensation, and the rational faculty of 
thinking. However, some living beings pose a problem for Aquinas’s position. There are liv- 
ing beings in nature, namely animals? and human beings‘, that manifest the possession of 
more than one of these faculties. Animals manifest the possession of the faculties of nutri- 
tion and sensation. Human beings additionally manifest the possession of the rational fac- 
ulty of thinking. But how is it possible that a unitary soul - the sensory souls of animals and 
the rational souls of human beings - can incorporate a plurality of absolutely distinct fac- 
ulties? 

While Leibniz agrees with Aquinas on his soul unitarism, itis controversial whether or 
not he also accepts Aquinas's thesis of a plurality of absolutely distinct kinds of souls in na- 
ture. According to a widespread view, Leibniz endorses the ancient idea that all natural 
beings form a “Great Chain of Being."5 According to this view, Leibniz's strong adherence 
to the principle of continuity commits him to the view that all living beings can be ordered 


1 In$19 of the Monadology, Leibniz distinguishes between a wide and a narrow notion of souls. In the narrow 
sense, only animals and rational beings have souls. In the wide sense, all living beings possess a soul (see AG 215 
[= GP VI 610] and also GP VII 529). Throughout this paper, in the context of Leibniz's views I will use the term 
‘soul’ in the wide sense. 

2  lemphasise the absoluteness of the distinction between these kinds of faculties since the idea of merely grad- 
ual distinctions between souls and their faculties will play an important role in the discussion of Leibniz's posi- 
tion. 

3 Throughout the text, I will use the term ‘animal’ in order to denote non-rational animals. 

4 In this text, I will only take into account human beings as examples of rational beings and ignore the case of 
angels and of God. 

5 Lovejoy 1936. 
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in a series that is perfectly continuous and does not show any gaps. If this view is correct, 
Leibniz would not so much hold that there is a plurality of absolutely distinct kinds of souls 
in nature. Rather, he would maintain that all souls in nature are gradual variants ofone and 
the same absolute kind of souls. Accordingly, Leibniz would approve of a kinds-of-souls 
monism rather than a kinds-of-souls pluralism. This would also imply that Leibniz’s posi- 
tion is very similar to that of Descartes. While Descartes also shares Aquinas’s soul unitar- 
ism, he disagrees with Aquinas as far as the question of a plurality of soul kinds in nature is 
concerned. For Descartes, all souls in nature belong to the same kind: they are all minds. If 
Leibniz only accepts gradual differences among souls, he agrees with Descartes in claiming 
that all souls in nature are of one and the same kind, although they would disagree with re- 
spect to what this kind of souls consists in. 

In this paper, I argue that Leibniz does not accept kinds-of-souls monism. Although 
the principle of continuity plays a central role in his philosophy of nature, he does not reject 
the idea that the souls in nature belong to absolutely distinct kinds. True, Leibniz endorses 
the view that all souls in nature can be ordered in a continuous series. However, Leibniz be- 
lieves that this claim is reconcilable with the assumption that there are absolute distinctions 
between these souls. The decisive point of Leibniz’s conception is that he considers souls to 
be continuous only in some respects, whereas they are absolutely, rather than merely grad- 
ually, distinct in others. This is neglected by those authors who ascribe a kinds-of-souls 
monism to Leibniz.° Accordingly, Leibniz’s position is much more Thomistic than Carte- 
sian in spirit. This, of course, raises the question of how Leibniz handles the problem Aqui- 
nas’s unitarism faces with regard to the plurality of absolutely distinct faculties that are sup- 
posed to be incorporated in sensory and rational souls. In the final part of this paper, I will 
argue that Leibniz has better prospects to meet this problem. 

In section two of this paper, I will sketch the view of Aquinas on the question of how 
many souls a living being possesses and of how many kinds of souls exist in nature. The 
position of Aquinas will serve as a historical point of reference for the following discussion 
of Leibniz’s view. The exposition of Leibniz’s view in sections three to seven will mainly 
concern the question of how the application of the principle of continuity to souls in nature 
is to be understood. In doing so, I will not attempt to give a complete survey of what Leibniz 
thought on this matter throughout his career, but mainly restrict attention to writings from 
Leibniz’s later period, after 1700. As I have already mentioned, my main aim in these sec- 
tions is to argue in favour of the view that the late Leibniz allows for absolutely distinct 
kinds of souls in nature. In the concluding eighth section, I will compare Leibniz’s with 
Aquinas’s soul unitarism and kinds-of-souls pluralism. My aim is to show that Leibniz’s 
position is promising with regard to coping with difficulties Aquinas’s view faces. 


6 Among these authors are Arthur O. Lovejoy, Donald Rutherford, Candice Goad, and Susanna Goodin. I will 
discuss their views below. 
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2 Aquinas: soul-unitarism, kinds-of-faculties pluralism, and kinds-of-souls pluralism 


Thomas Aquinas unequivocally holds the unitarist position saying that, indeed, living 
beings only possess one unitary soul rather than a complex soul that consists in an aggre- 
gation of a plurality of souls.? There are good reasons for holding this position. In the Aris- 
totelian tradition the soul is the first entelechy of a body of a (potentially) living being.? But 
the soul not only actualises the body of a living being, it is also the principle of its unity.9 
But if the soul was not a unity, but a plurality, it could not qualify as the principle of unity 
of living beings, since in that case, it would itself require unification. In other words, the 
soul would not be a principle of unity because it would itself depend on some other uni- 
fying factor and only this factor would be rightly called the “principle of unity” of living 
beings. 

However, although there is, thus, a good motivation for Aquinas’s unitary position 
within the Aristotelian legacy, this position also faces serious difficulties. One of these dif- 
ficulties emerges as soon as we broaden our view and do not only ask whether or not a living 
being possesses one soul or many, but also take into account the faculties of souls. In the 
Aristotelian tradition, living beings are classified into three groups dependent on the fac- 
ulties they manifest in their typical behaviour: Plants nourish, but neither sense nor think; 
animals nourish and sense, but do not think; human beings do not only nourish and sense, 
but also think.!° Moreover, these three kinds of faculties are absolutely (rather than merely 
gradually) distinct in the sense that they give rise to activities that are not merely gradually 
distinguished variants of the same kind of activity." Sensation is absolutely distinct from 
nutrition because the latter involves absorption of food, i.e. of matter-form compounds, 
whereas the former involves the reception of forms without matter. No matter how much 
food is absorbed or how intense the food is digested, the activity of nourishing will never 
turn into an activity of sensing. Moreover, in the Aristotelian tradition thought is con- 
sidered to be absolutely distinct from nutrition as well as from sensation because it is an 
immaterial activity insofar as there is no organ of thinking, whereas nutrition and sen- 
sation depend on respective digestive and sensory organs. Hence, however intense the ac- 
tivities of digestion and sensation are, they will never turn into an activity of thinking, since 
the latter is not directly dependent on any specific organic activity at all. Hence, the three 


7 See SThI, q. 76, a. 3, corp. 

8 See De anima II, 1. 

9 See, e.g., STh I, q. 76, a. 3, corp. 

Io See De Anima II, 2. 

i Calling the faculties “absolutely distinct" is not implying that the faculties are not at all related to each other. 
For instance, the faculty of reason is dependent on the faculty of sensation insofar as it requires *material" from 
the senses, i.e. phantasmata, in order to operate. Moreover, the faculties are ordered in that the lower faculties 
are subordinated under the higher ones. The assumption of these relations between the faculties, however, 
is reconcilable with the idea that the faculties are not only gradually, but absolutely distinct with regard to their 
activities. 
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kinds of faculties distinguished in the Aristotelian tradition are absolutely distinct. Corre- 
sponding to these three kinds of faculties, Aristotelians distinguish between three abso- 
lutely distinct kinds of souls: nutritive souls, sensory souls, and rational souls. Fur- 
thermore, since animals do not only manifest the possession of the faculty of sensing in 
their behaviour, but also of the faculty of nutrition, and since human beings do not only 
manifest the possession of the faculty of thinking in their behaviour, but also of the faculty 
of sensation and of nutrition, at least prima facie we seem to be forced to conclude that 
animals possess two and human beings even three distinct souls, consisting in these three 
absolutely distinct faculties. As a consequence, we are once more faced with pluralism of 
souls in living beings. 

Aquinas is well aware of this difficulty and attempts to adjust his unitary position ac- 
cordingly. He tackles the problem by claiming that the souls of animals do not only invest 
them with the sensory faculty but also with the faculty of nutrition. Similarly, the souls of 
human beings do not only invest them with the faculty ofthought but also with the faculty 
of sensation and with the faculty of nutrition. Hence, for Aquinas, there is no need to postu- 
late more than one soul in animals and in human beings. Instead, the souls of animals are 
more complex than those of plants in the sense that they invest the beings with the lower 
faculty of nutrition as well as with the higher sensory faculty. Similarly, the rational souls do 
not only endow human beings with the faculty of thought, but additionally with the faculty 
of sensation and the faculty of nutrition. Accordingly, whereas the faculties of nutrition, 
sensation, and thought are absolutely distinct, Aquinas denies that we are forced to assume 
more than one unitary soul in each living being. 

However, this reply to the presented difficulty of his soul unitarism requires further ex- 
planations. The challenge is to explain how souls that are conceived as true unities can in- 
corporate a plurality of absolutely distinct faculties like the faculties of nutrition and sen- 
sation in the case of animal souls and the faculties of nutrition, sensation, and thinking in 
the case of human souls. Generally speaking, Aquinas solves this problem in the following 
way: Since souls are true unities, they cannot be understood as mere assemblages of abso- 
lutely distinct faculties. Instead, the essence of a soul and the set of its faculties are distinct 
entities. Nevertheless, they are intimately connected in that the soul’s essence is an active 
principle that brings about the faculties by emanative causation. The faculties “flow” from 
the soul’s essence. 

Aquinas’s manoeuvre, however, is only partly successful because the burden of Aqui- 
nas’s unitarism is now borne by his emanative conception of the relation between the soul’s 
essence and its faculties. And as long as we do not have an explanation of the way in which 
the faculties of nutrition, sensation, and thinking emanate from the essences of their re- 


12 SThI,q.76,a. 3. 
I3 For the kind of distinction involved see Perler (2013). 
14 See SThI, q. 77, a. 6, corp. 
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spective souls, Aquinas’s unitary position remains shaky. Note that the main problem does 
not so much concern the difficult idea of emanative causation as such. Rather, the essential 
diffculty is to explain how it is possible that absolutely distinct faculties can emanate from a 
source that is a true unity. It seems that the emanation of three absolutely distinct faculties 
requires three different kinds of emanative activities. But then the question emerges as 
to how a unitary essence of a soul can give rise to several distinct emanative activities that 
result in a plurality of absolutely distinct faculties. The most natural answer to this question 
is that the soul’s essence is not a unitary active source, but an aggregation of three distinct 
active sources of distinct faculties. But this answer undermines Aquinas’s soul unitarism 
again. 

I will not continue the discussion of Aquinas’s position any further by exploring 
whether or not Aquinas meets this problem, since my main focus in this text is on Leibniz 
rather than Aquinas. But Aquinas’s position and its difficulties will provide us with a help- 
ful historical point of reference for the discussion of Leibniz’s position. For the time being, 
Aquinas’s position can be summarised in three propositions: 


(1) Soul Unitarism: Each living being possesses only one unitary soul. 

(2) Kinds-of-faculties Pluralism: There are souls in nature (namely sensory and rational 
souls) that incorporate a plurality of faculties of absolutely distinct kinds. 

(3) Kinds-of-souls Pluralism: There is a plurality of absolutely distinct kinds of souls in na- 
ture (namely vegetative, sensory, and rational souls). 


3 Leibniz and the great chain of souls 


Leibniz is well known for his attempt to reconcile the Aristotelian legacy with the new 
mechanical paradigm in his campaign for a reintroduction of substantial forms. In contrast 
to Descartes, Leibniz claims that there is an intelligible conception of substantial forms in 
terms of forces and that substantial forms in this sense are necessary for the metaphysical 
foundation of mechanical explanations of bodily phenomena. But Leibniz also wants to 
preserve — again unlike Descartes - the diversity of living, i.e. soul-possessing, beings ac- 
knowledged by Aristotelians. This is manifest in Leibniz’s recognition of the three Aristote- 
lian kinds of souls in a letter to Queen Sophie Charlotte: 


I also recognise degrees in the activities, such as life, perception, reason; and also that there 
can be more kinds of souls, which are called vegetative, sensitive, rational; that there 
are bodies that have life without sensation and others that have life and sensation without 
reason. Though I believe that the sensitive soul is vegetative at the same time, and that the 


15 See AG, 42-43 (= AA VI iv, 1542-1544); GP IV, 468-470; AG, 118-119 (= GM VI, 234-235); AG, 139 (= GP IV, 
478). 
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rational soul is sensitive and vegetative, and also that in us one single soul incorporates 
these three degrees, without its being necessary to conceive of three souls in us, of which 
the lower would be material in relation to the higher; and it seems that this would be multi- 
plying beings without necessity. 


Hence, while Leibniz agrees with Aquinas and Descartes that each living being only pos- 
sesses one soul that is a true unity,7 he parts company with Descartes and concurs with 
Aquinas concerning the question of a plurality of soul kinds. Like Aquinas, Leibniz seems 
to be a pluralist concerning the number of soul kinds and a unitarist concerning the ques- 
tion as to how many souls a living being possesses.'? 

However, this reading of Leibniz's position is challenged by a common interpretation 
of Leibniz that emphasises his well known adherence to the principle of continuity accord- 
ing to which, as Leibniz says, “nature makes no leaps.”'9 This principle is often interpreted 
as the claim that all distinctions in nature are only gradual and continuous rather than ab- 
solute and discontinuous. For instance, Arthur O. Lovejoy sees it as an expression of Leib- 
niz's commitment to a chain of being in which neighbouring elements differ only by mini- 
mal gradual differences: 


Among the great philosophic systems of the seventeenth century, it is in that of Leibniz 
that the conception of the Chain of Being is most conspicuous, most determinative, and 
most pervasive. The essential characteristics of the universe are for him plenitude, con- 
tinuity, and linear gradation. The chain consists of the totality of monads, ranging in hier- 
archical sequence from God to the lowest grade of sentient life, no two alike, but each dif- 
fering from those just below and just above it in the scale by the least possible difference.?° 


Similarly, in a more recent article Candice Goad and Susanna Goodin write with regard to 
Leibniz's doctrine that nature makes no leaps: 


Leibniz understands every difference in nature, whether from one number to the next or 
from one species to the next, as a place on a continuum which includes an infinity of gra- 
dations." 


And by an implicit appeal to the doctrine that nature makes no leaps, Donald Rutherford 
maintains: 


16 GP VI, 521. See also LDB, 149 (= GP II, 389) and LDB, 233/235 (= GP II, 439). 

17 Leibniz acknowledges his agreement with Thomas Aquinas on this score (see AG, 78 [= GP II, 75]). 

18 The following discussion will mainly focus on the question of soul kinds. The topic of a plurality of soul fac- 
ulties will not be addressed until the final section. 

19 RB, 56 (= AA VI vi, 56); see also GP II, 168. 

20 Lovejoy 1936, 144; my emphasis. See also Lovejoy 1936, 181. 

21 Goad / Goodin 1997, 129; my emphasis. 
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While a variety of pressures push Leibniz in the direction of claiming that there are sharp 
divisions to be drawn between simple monads and animal souls, on the one hand, and ani- 
mal souls and rational minds, on the other, it is doubtful whether his metaphysics can sup- 
port such divisions. It is a fundamental tenet of the latter that whatever differences are 
claimed to exist among monads, it must be possible to conceive of the powers of higher monads 
as emerging through a gradual incrementation of those of lower monads, and indeed of the lowest 
bare monads.?# 


Hence, according to a widespread reading,” Leibniz’s principle of continuity implies that 
there are no absolute, but only gradual differences in nature implying that all souls in na- 
ture can be ordered in a continuous series that constitutes one Great Chain of Souls: 


(GCS) All souls in nature can be ordered in a continuous series which does not allow for 
any gaps between its elements. 


It is important to see that GCS says that there are not any gaps between souls implying that 
all souls can be ordered in a series whose elements are continuous with regard to all their 
features. The common reason for ascribing this strong form of continuity to Leibniz is his 
already mentioned doctrine that “nature makes no leaps,” which is usually understood as 
not allowing for any absolute differences in nature at all. This point is expressed by Goad 
and Goodin when they say that “Leibniz understands every difference in nature ... as a place 
on a continuum." Rutherford expresses it with regard to monads when he says that “what- 
ever differences are claimed to exist among monads, it must be possible to conceive of the 
powers of higher monads as emerging through a gradual incrementation of those of lower 
monads, and indeed of the lowest bare monads.”*4 

Accordingly, in order to justify GCS it is not sufficient to show that Leibniz approves 
of continuity among souls with regard to one or several features. I take it to be uncontro- 
versial that Leibniz approves of at least one kind of continuity concerning souls, namely 
that all souls in nature form a continuous series with regard to the distinctness of their 
perceptions, i.e. their representations of the bodily universe. This point will not be dis- 
puted in the following. Instead I am going to argue against the assumption that Leibniz’s 
adherence to the principle of continuity rules out any discontinuities between souls, as 
GCS claims. 


22 Rutherford 1995, 143; my emphasis. Rutherford supports his interpretation by an appeal to a passage from 
chapter xvi of book IV of Leibniz's New Essays on Human Understanding (RB, 473-474 [= AA VI vi, 473-474]). I will 
discuss this passage below and develop a reading of it that fundamentally differs from Rutherford’s. 

23 This reading is also endorsed in Anapolitanos 1999, 69, and Perler 2009, 76. 

24 Lovejoy is less specific on this point, but his unqualified statement that the monads ordered in a chain of being 
differ “by the least possible difference” at least suggests that for him the monads in nature are continuous in all their 
respects. 

25 Cp. Carlin 2000, 136-139. 
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Now, assuming GCS, Leibniz would not be allowed to claim the existence of absolutely 
distinct kinds of souls in nature. While Leibniz distinguishes different kinds of souls, it 
seems that these distinctions must not be understood as absolute, but as gradual distinc- 
tions. Accordingly, contrary to what the quotation from the letter to Queen Sophie Charlotte 
suggests, GCS implies that Leibniz does not so much agree with Aquinas, but with Des- 
cartes on the question of the number of absolutely distinct soul kinds in nature. He does 
not seem to agree with Aquinas, as Aquinas takes the distinctions between vegetative, sen- 
sory and rational souls to be absolute distinctions, while Leibniz, or so it seems, considers 
them to be merely gradual in kind. Accordingly, Leibniz seems to assume that all souls in 
nature belong to one absolute kind. He only adds that all souls in nature build a continuous 
series and can be classified into gradually distinct kinds of souls. Leibniz then seems to 
hold the following propositions: 


(1) Soul Unitarism: Each living being possesses only one unitary soul. 

(2) Kinds-of-souls Monism: All souls in nature belong to one kind. 

(3) Kinds-of-souls Gradualism: All souls in nature can be classified into gradually distinct 
kinds of souls (like vegetative, sensory and rational souls) that are gradual variants of 
one soul kind. 

(4) Great Chain of Souls (GCS): All souls in nature can be ordered in a series which is con- 
tinuous such that there are no gaps between the elements of this series. 


In the next sections, I will claim that it is mistaken to ascribe kinds-of-souls monism, kinds- 
of-souls gradualism, and GCS to Leibniz. While it is true that the principle of continuity 
plays a pivotal role in Leibniz’s metaphysics, it must not be understood as implying that 
there are no absolute differences between souls in nature. Rather, Leibniz’s position is more 
traditional and Thomistic in spirit than the supporters of the common view maintain. In the 
course of my reasoning, I will emphasise the similarities between Leibniz’s and Aquinas’s 
positions and ignore important dissimilarities. In particular, I will not touch on Leibniz’s 
conception of the soul as a purely immaterial entity, which differs from Aquinas’s account in 
several respects. Some of these differences will be addressed, however, in the final section. 


4 Leibniz’s principle of continuity 
Leibniz is well known for his approval of the principle of continuity. Without going into the 


details of the debate on the correct interpretation of Leibniz’s notion of continuity,?° it is fair 
to say that one main conception of continuity Leibniz applies is continuity in the sense of 


26 For more comprehensive discussions of Leibniz’s notion and his principle of continuity see Russell 1937, 
63-66; Anapolitanos 1999, ch. 2; Crockett 1999; Levey 1999; Jorgensen 2009, 224-229. 
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density. Density is a property of ordered series of items and says that for any two elements of 
an ordered series there is a third element that is placed between them in this series. Leibniz 
exemplifies this conception of continuity with regard to extension: 


When points are situated in such a way that there are no two between which there is notan 
intermediate point, then, by that fact, there is continuous extension.?7 


In the following, I will understand Leibniz’s conception of continuity in this sense of den- 
sity. The many applications of Leibniz’s principle of continuity can be helpfully classified 
into two groups:”® 


(a) Diachronic continuity: Diachronic continuity concerns natural transitions like the tran- 
sition in the modifications of a substance or locomotion.?? The principle of diachronic con- 
tinuity says that any natural transition from state (or place) S1 to S2 passes through a third 
state (or place) S* intermediate between $1 and S2. 


(b) Synchronic continuity: Synchronic continuity concerns a set of natural items all of 
which exist at the same point of time or during the same time span. The principle of syn- 
chronic continuity says that there is an ordered series of the elements of a set of this sort 
such that for any two elements A1 and A2 of the series there is a third, intermediate, el- 
ement A* located between them in this series. 


The kind of continuity that is relevant for our concern in this section is synchronic continu- 
ity because GCS concerns features possessed by different souls that exist simultaneously 
and not the change of the states of one and the same soul. 

In sum, then, according to GCS, the souls of plants, animals, and human beings form 
a series that exhibits synchronic continuity in the sense of density. Hence, it states that 
there is an ordered series in which the passages from vegetative souls of plants to the sen- 
sory souls of animals and from the sensory souls of animals to the rational souls of human 
beings are supposed to be gradual and do not involve any gaps. This implies that sensory 
souls could gradually develop from vegetative souls and rational souls could gradually de- 
velop from vegetative and sensory souls. 


27 LDB, 367 (= GP II, 515). See also GP III, 52-53. 
28 Cp. PS4, 262. 
29 See RB, 56 (= AA VI vi, 56) and GP II, 168. 
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5 Textual evidence in favour of GCS 


The New Essays on Human Understanding is one ofthe most important sources of Leibniz’s 
view ofthe continuity of natural beings. In chapter xvi of Book IV we find a short statement 
on the question of a vacuum of forms that provides textual evidence in favour of GCS: 


As for the gradual connection of species: we have already had something to say about that 
in a previous discussion, when I commented that philosophers have in the past reasoned 
about a vacuum among forms or among species. In nature everything happens by degrees, 
and nothing by jumps; and this rule about change is one part of my law of continuity. But 
the beauty of nature, which insists upon distinguished perceptions, asks for the appear- 
ance of jumps and for musical cadences (so to speak) amongst phenomena, and takes 
pleasure in mingling species. Thus, although in some other world there may be species 
intermediate between man and animal (depending on what senses these words are taken 
in), and although in all likelihood there are rational animals, somewhere, which surpass 
us, nature has seen fit to keep these at a distance from us so that there will be no challenge 
to our superiority on our own globe.3° 


In this passage, Leibniz affirms the idea that species of natural beings are gradually linked 
in compliance with the principle of continuity according to which “[iJn nature everything 
happens by degrees, and nothing by jumps.” Furthermore, Leibniz gives an account as to 
why it often seems as if there are jumps “amongst phenomena,” i.e. among conscious ap- 
pearances of bodies and their features. Leibniz’s reference to distinguished perceptions 
(perceptions distinguées) in this passage is a reference to his theory of conscious sensation. 
According to Leibniz, a conscious sensory act requires perceptions that are distinguished 
from perceptions that co-occur in the same soul. Leibniz describes the fact that a perception 
is distinguished from co-occurring perceptions by using the metaphorical expres- 
sion “heightened” (relief, relevee) 3" In Leibniz’s usage, this metaphorical term denotes an 
intrinsic feature of perceptions that corresponds to the force of corporeal impressions on 
sense organs. Leibniz believes that this force is amplified by the specific design of the sense 
organs (like in the case of the eye lens)? Hence, to be heightened and therefore to be 
distinguished means for a perception to be equipped with a comparatively stronger 
“power” that corresponds to the corporeal force3 of the represented impression on the 
sense organs. 

Now, the fact that conscious sensation requires heightened perception implies that 
there are in each moment many events in the phenomenal world of bodies that are per- 
ceived, but remain unnoticed. For example, when I listen to a radio program and suddenly 


30 RB, 473 (= AA VI vi, 473); with small alterations. 

31 See, e.g., GP VI, 534; RB, 112 (= AA VI vi, 112); AG, 208 (= GP VI, 599); AG, 216 (= GP VI, 611). 

32 See AG, 208 (= GP VI, 599). 

33 For Leibniz’s theory of corporeal force see his Specimen Dynamicum (AG, 117-138 [= GM VI, 234-254]). 
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hear the chime of a church bell, it appears to me as if the chime suddenly emerged from no- 
thing by a jump and then vanishes again by a jump to nothing. But, according to Leibniz’s 
principle of diachronic continuity, this is not possible. Consequently, Leibniz explains the 
emergence of the sensation of a chime as a continuous process in which a perception that is 
originally not sufficiently heightened continuously becomes heightened up to the point at 
which it surmounts all co-occurring perceptions like those of the radio program. After- 
wards, its “power” continually decreases. At one point in this continuous process, the con- 
scious sensation of the chime disappears again because of its reduced “power.” In this way, 
it seems as if nature did make jumps, while this appearance is merely caused by continuous 
increase and decrease of the “power” of perceptions.34 

Similarly, Leibniz accounts for the appearance of a discontinuity of species as a merely 
epistemic phenomenon. Surely, one might object to Leibniz’s principle of continuity, claim- 
ing that it is not supported by zoological research, highlighting the gap between animals 
and human beings insofar as human beings exhibit kinds of behaviour that have never 
been observed among animals. In the quoted passage, Leibniz seems to reply to an objec- 
tion of this sort by providing an account of these zoological results that reconciles them 
with the principle of synchronic continuity as follows: There are species intermediate be- 
tween animals and humans that exist in the universe. But these individuals do not exist on 
our globe, but in some distant place. Hence, there only appears to be a gap between the 
species of animals and the species of human beings to us due to our limited empirical 
knowledge of the universe. This postulation of “geographically distant gap-fillers”35 helps to 
reconcile the appearance of a discontinuity of species with the doctrine of synchronic con- 
tinuity. Hence, in the quoted passage, Leibniz does not only explicitly state that “in nature 
everything happens by degrees,” he also sketches an answer to the likely objection that em- 
pirical research points at gaps among species in nature. In sum, the passage provides sub- 
stantial evidence in favour of GCS. 


Further textual support in favour of GCS can be found in a famous 1702 letter to Varignon: 


Therefore I think I have good reasons for believing that all the different classes of beings 
whose assemblage forms the universe are, in the ideas of God who knows distinctly their 
essential gradations, only like so many ordinates of the same curve whose unity does not 
allow us to place some other ordinates between two of them because that would be a mark 
of disorder and imperfection. Men are therefore related to animals, these to plants, and the 
latter directly to fossils which will be linked in their turn to bodies which the senses and the 
imagination represent to us as perfectly dead and formless. Now the Law of Continuity de- 
mands that when the essential determinations of one being approximate those of another, as a 
consequence, all the properties of the former should also gradually approximate those of the latter. 


34 See RB, 134 (= AA VI vi, 134). 
35 Goad / Goodin 1997, 140. 
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Hence it is necessary that all the orders of natural beings form but a single chain in which 
different kinds like so many links clasp one another so firmly that it is impossible for the 
senses and imagination to fix the exact point where one begins or ends; all the species 
which border on or dwell, so to speak, in regions of inflection and singularity are bound to 
be ambiguous and endowed with characters related equally well to neighbouring species. 
Thus, for example, the existence of Zoophytes, or as Buddaeus calls them Plant-Animals, 
is nothing freakish, but it is even befitting the order of nature thatthere should be such. So 
great is the force of the Principle of Continuity in my philosophy, that I should not be sur- 
prised to learn that creatures might be discovered which in respect to several properties, for 
example, nutrition or reproduction, could pass for either vegetables or animals, and that 
would upset the commonly accepted rules based on the assumption of a perfect and abso- 
lute separation of the different orders of simultaneous creatures that fill the universe.3° 


As Leibniz explains to Varignon, the different classes of natural beings form a continuous 
series. The beings Leibniz refers to are obviously living beings because Leibniz mentions as 
examples human beings, animals, “plant-animals,” plants, fossils and even living beings 
that are lower than fossils. The latter as well as fossils seem to be inanimate to the senses, 
but are, in fact, endowed with a soul and, thus living beings.3” Moreover, the kind of con- 
tinuity Leibniz has in mind is synchronic continuity. This understanding is supported by 
the fact that Leibniz speaks of “different orders of simultaneous creatures that fill the uni- 
verse” (my emphasis). Thus, the letter seems to include a fairly straightforward statement 
of GCS, namely that all co-existing living beings and, thus, all co-existing souls form a con- 
tinuous series. According to the last quote from the New Essays, the appearance of a “perfect 
and absolute separation of different orders of simultaneous creatures” is a mere appear- 
ance and does not correspond to any facts. However, in contrast to the quote from the New 
Essays, in the letter to Varignon Leibniz does not explain the appearance of absolute distinc- 
tions between kinds of living beings by an appeal to “geographically distant gap-fillers”, but 
by an appeal to the limited time we have yet had to investigate the richness of living beings 
on earth. Still, Leibniz’s account of the appearance of gaps between species of living beings 
in the letter to Varignon must not be understood as contradiction to the idea of “geographi- 
cally distant gap-fillers” because the latter does not exclude the additional existence of “geo- 
graphically near gap-fillers” that have yet remained undetected due to our limited explora- 
tion of nature on earth. Hence, both explanations should be seen as complementing each 
other. 

As in the passage from the New Essays, in the passage from the letter to Varignon Leib- 
niz seems to consider plants, animals, and human beings not to be absolutely distinct 
species of living beings, but as merely gradually distinct species that are continually con- 
nected by intermediate species like “plants-animal.” Hence, all living beings would form a 


36 Wiener, 186-187 (= PS4, 264 / 266); with small alterations. 
37 For the sake of simplicity, from now on I will ignore the case of fossils and of living beings that are lower than 
fossils. 
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continuous series that does not exhibit any gaps with regard to any feature. This implies 
that the vegetative, sensory, and rational souls of living beings in nature can be ordered in a 
continuous series. Hence, the passage from the letter to Varignon seems to provide sub- 
stantial textual evidence in favour of GCS. 


6 Textual evidence against GCS 


However, for those who are willing to ascribe GCS to Leibniz it is an unfortunate fact that 
there is also strong textual evidence for Leibniz’s rejection of GCS. For instance, in chapter 
iv of Book IV of the New Essays Leibniz unambiguously denies GCS concerning the relation 
of human beings and animals: 


If we distinguish man from animal by the faculty of reason, there is no intermediate case; 
the animal in question must either have it or not have it.5 


Surprisingly, Leibniz’s rejection of GCS is also suggested in the next but one sentence that 
follows the above quote from chapter xvi of Book IV of the New Essays: 


I speak of intermediate species, and I would not want to handle this matter in terms of 
human individuals who resemble brutes, because it is likely that what they suffer from is 
not a lack of the faculty [of reason] but an impediment to its being exercised. So I believe 
that the stupidest man (if he is not in a condition which is contrary to nature, through ill- 
ness or some other permanent defect which plays the part of an illness) is incomparably 
more rational and teachable than the most intellectual of animals; although the opposite is 
sometimes said as a joke.39 


In this passage Leibniz responds to Philalethes’s view that there is only a gradual distinc- 
tion between human beings and animals because “if we will compare the understanding 
and abilities of some men, and some brutes, we shall find so little difference, that ’twill be 
hard to say, that that of [those men] is either clearer or larger [than that of those brutes].”4° 
As his reply reveals, Leibniz takes the stupidest human beings to be subjects that Philal- 
ethes claims to be like animals. Now, in his reply, Leibniz rejects the idea of only a gradual 
distinction between the stupidest human beings and animals. Rather, insofar as human 
beings and animals are distinguished in terms of the possession of the faculty of reason, 
there is not a gradual, but an absolute distinction between these species. This is why even 
the stupidest human beings are not only comparably, but “incomparably more rational and 
teachable than the most intellectual of animals” (my emphasis). 


38 RB, 394-395 (= AA VI vi, 394-395). 
39 RB, 473 (= AA VI vi, 473). 
40 RB, 471 (= AA VI vi, 471); see also RB, 393-394 (= AA VI vi, 393-394). 
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There are further texts in which Leibniz straightforwardly rejects GCS. For instance, in 
the letter to Des Bosses from 08 September 1709 Leibniz says: 


I question whether it is permitted to suppose as many souls in us as there are essential de- 
grees; for example, whether we shall have three souls, since (according to common opinion 
at least) we have the perfections of vegetative, sensitive, and rational souls in the same sub- 
ject. I think you will deny this. We shall not say, therefore, that where there is a new essential 
degree, there is also a new soul. These degrees may be called ‘faculties,’ but I think of them 
as primitive, in some sense not dependent on one another, just as sensitivity is independent 
of rationality, even if in creatures the converse probably does not hold. I believe, however, 
that essential degrees can be added and removed only by God, which is not the case with 
qualities or derivative things. As a rule I am not accustomed to troubling myself with these 
questions about entities or abstractions, but I should say that in such a case a substance that 
earlier could not reason now can, and this not by the power of nature but by that of God.* 


In this passage Leibniz, again, proves faithful to the Aristotelian legacy and distinguishes 
between vegetative, sensory, and rational soul. Furthermore, he claims that three types of 
essential degrees or primitive faculties correspond to these types of souls: vegetative, sen- 
sory, and rational faculty. Leibniz says in agreement with Aquinas that human beings who 
possess all three kinds of faculties do not have three but only one soul. Moreover, again in 
agreement with Aquinas, Leibniz claims that higher faculties cannot naturally develop 
from lower ones in a soul, but that a soul possessing a lower faculty can only gain a higher 
faculty by a non-natural intervention of God. Note that this claim does not only concern the 
relation between sensory and rational souls, but also between vegetative and sensory souls, 
since Leibniz says that all essential degrees “can be added and removed only by God.” This 
view contradicts any ascription of GCS to Leibniz because GCS implies the possibility of a 
gradual, natural development of higher faculties and souls from lower ones. 

Leibniz expounds the same view in $ 91 of the Theodicy, where he is again concerned 
with the question of the generation of rational beings. Leibniz claims that the souls of 
human beings originally belong to the sensory kind of souls and only later develop into 
rational souls: 


But it also for diverse reasons appears likely to me that they existed then as sentient or ani- 
mal souls only, endowed with perception and feeling, and devoid of reason. Further I be- 
lieve that they remained in this state up to the time of the generation of the man to whom 
they were to belong, but that then they received reason, whether there be a natural means 
of raising a sentient soul to the degree of a reasoning soul (a thing I find it difficult to con- 
ceive) or whether God may have given reason to this soul through some special operation, 
or (if you will) by a kind of transcreation. This latter is easier to admit, inasmuch as revel- 
ation teaches much about other forms of immediate operation by God upon our souls.4? 


41 LDB, 149 (= GP II, 389). 
42 Farrer, 176 (= GP VI, 152-153). 
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According to this passage, Leibniz thinks that it is “difficult to conceive” that sensory souls 
could naturally develop into rational souls. Consequently, he opts for the non-natural devel- 
opment of sentient into rational souls that involves a divine act of transcreation. This choice 
is remarkable: If Leibniz considered sensory and rational souls to differ only gradually, a 
natural, gradual development of sensory souls into rational souls would be conceivable for 
him. Therefore, his appeal to a non-natural, divine act of transcreation in order to explain the 
development of a sensory soul into a rational soul is evidence for Leibniz’s rejection of GCS. 

There has been an ongoing debate on whether the position according to which the gen- 
eration of rational acts involves an act of transcreation or, more generally, any sort of super- 
natural, divine activity (apart from God’s creatio continua) is reconcilable with Leibniz’s con- 
tention that the inner states of souls unfold spontaneously from the soul’s nature,# his 
claim that miracles are minimised in the best possible world,* and his principle that natu- 
ral events must have natural reasons.‘ I will not engage in this debate here. Rather, I would 
merely like to point out that whether or not the position Leibniz presents in the last two pas- 
sages is his view all things considered, I think that the quoted and other passages+° show 
that he at least takes transcreation to be a serious option for explaining the generation of 
rational creatures. Surely, Leibniz would not be prepared to take this option into consider- 
ation at all, if he firmly held GCS. 

A third context in which Leibniz at least implicitly rejects GCS and which I will only 
discuss briefly concerns the distinction between the realm of nature and the realm of 
grace.? As is well known, Leibniz claims in many places that there is not only a cognitive, 
but also a moral distinction between rational and non-rational souls. While non-rational 
souls only express the bodily universe, rational substances are cognitively much more god- 
like in that they possess the capacity of reflection that allows them to have self-knowledge 
and knowledge of necessary truths. Moreover, the capacity of having reflexive self-knowl- 
edge endows rational souls with a moral status. This is why rational (and only rational) 
souls, as Leibniz says in § 36 of the Discourse on Metaphysics, are citizens of “the most per- 
fect republic,"45 which is governed by God.49 The special moral status of rational souls 
is hardly reconcilable with GCS and the idea of a gradual distinction between rational and 
non-rational souls.5° 

Let us take stock: So far we have found textual evidence from the period between 1700 
and 1714 that counts in favour of the claim that Leibniz holds GCS as well as evidence that 


43 Fora further discussion of this topic see Fouke 1991. 

44 See Brown 1995. 

45 See for this principle Rutherford 1993, 141. 

46 See Fouke 1991 and Brown 1995 for further relevant passages. 

47 See AG, 224 (= GP VI, 622). 

48 AG, 67 (= AA VI iv, 1586). 

49 See AG, 66-68 (= AA VI iv, 1584-1587); AG, 212 (= GP VI, 605); AG, 223-225 (= GP VI, 621-623). 
50 For an elaboration of this issue see Goad / Goodin 1997, esp. 135-137. 
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counts in favour of Leibniz’s straightforward rejection of GCS. The passages from chapter 
xvi of Book IV ofthe New Essays and from the 1702 letter to Varignon suggest that Leibniz 
holds GCS according to which all living beings form a continuous, i.e. dense, series imply- 
ing that the souls of these beings are only gradually rather than absolutely distinct. Other 
passages from the New Essays, from the Theodicy, and from his correspondence with Des 
Bosses suggest that Leibniz straightforwardly rejects GCS. This is a highly uncomfortable 
exegetical situation as we cannot simply explain the apparent incoherence of Leibniz's 
claims in terms of carelessness on Leibniz's side. This interpretation of the situation is not 
an option as, in the quoted passages, Leibniz fairly explicitly affirms and rejects GCS re- 
spectively. The apparent contradiction in Leibniz's position is not a hidden one Leibniz 
might have overlooked. It seems, then, that the appearance of a contradiction must be the 
result of a misreading of Leibniz's texts. In the next section, I will argue that this is indeed 
the case and show that the passages that appear to provide evidence for an ascription for 
GCS to Leibniz, in fact, do not provide such evidence. 


7 Dissolving the apparent incoherence: not all souls belong to all natural orders 


Let us begin with the passage from chapter xvi of Book IV ofthe New Essays. In this passage, 
Leibniz refers back to an earlier discussion ofthe question concerning the vacuum of forms 
(^we have already had something to say about that in a previous discussion"). This dis- 
cussion takes place in chapter vi of Book III. There, Leibniz specifies the meaning of his 
principle of continuity in application to species of living beings in two respects. The first 
specification is presented in the following passage: 


Able philosophers have addressed themselves to this question of whether there is a vac- 
uum offorms, that is, whether there are possible species which do not actually exist, so that 
nature might seem to have overlooked them. I have reasons for believing that not all pos- 
sible species are compossible in the universe, great as it is; not only with regard to things 
existing at the same time, but also with regard to the whole succession of things. My view, 
in other words, is that there must be species which never did and never will exist, since they 
are not compatible with that succession of creatures which God has chosen.* 


As Leibniz makes clear in this passage, GCS only holds for all existing, compossible species 
of living beings, but not for all possible ones. Even though the existing instances of all 
species form a continuous series, this does not rule out that there are further possible 
species which have no existing instances at all. More important for our concern, however, 
is his second specification of the way in which the principle of continuity applies to the 
species of living beings: 


51 RB, 307 (= AA VI vi, 307). 
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But I believe that the universe contains everything that its perfect harmony could admit. 
It is agreeable to this harmony that between creatures which are far removed from one an- 
other on a single planet or in a single [planetary] system; and sometimes a thing is inter- 
mediate between two species in some respects and not in others. Birds, which are other- 
wise so different from man, approach him by virtue of their speech, but if monkeys could 
speak as parrots can they would approach him even more closely. The Law of Continuity 
states that nature makes no gaps in the orderings which she follows, but not every form or 
species belongs to each ordering.’ 


In this passage, Leibniz tells us two things’: 


(1) When we think of the law of continuity as applying to living beings in nature, we must 
not conceive of continuity as a two-place relation, but as a three-place-relation. Hence, state- 
ments concerning the continuity between living beings of different species do not have the 
form “The existing individuals of species A form a continuous series with the existing in- 
dividuals of species B," but “The existing individuals of species A form a continuous series 
with the existing individuals of species B with respect to feature X." And while Leibniz illus- 
trates this point with regard to an ordering of living beings concerning an accidental faculty, 
namely the faculty of speaking, the last statement of the quote shows that this point applies 
generally to all orderings of living beings. Hence, it also applies to orderings of plants, ani- 
mals, and rational beings with regard to their essential degrees, i.e. the essential faculties of 
their souls. 


(2) Not all living beings of all species in nature belong to all orders because not all living 
beings share all features X with respect to which individuals can be ordered. As Leibniz ex- 
plains, birds and human beings can be ordered in a series with regard to the feature of pos- 
sessing the faculty of speaking, but this is not true with regard to living beings that cannot 
speak like plants and non-speaking animals. 


In view of this specification of the way in which Leibniz believes natural living beings to 
build continuous orders, let us reconsider the ascription of the idea of a Great Chain of 
Souls to Leibniz. Leibniz recognises that the ordering of natural beings is relative to fea- 
tures these beings share. If we apply this relativity of ordering to all souls in nature, we see 
that Leibniz is not committed to believe that all souls form a continuous series with regard 
to all features each individual soul exhibits. Instead, he is only committed to the thesis that 
all souls in nature form a continuous series only with regard to those features they all share. 
Accordingly, GCS has to be rephrased as follows: 


52 RB, 307 (= AA VI vi, 307). 
53 My reading of the passage is much indebted to Laurence Carlin (see 2000, 144-146). 
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(GCS*) For any feature X that is shared by all54 souls in nature, all souls in nature can be or- 
dered in a continuous series with regard to the possession of X. 


GCS* is weaker than GCS because GCS* is reconcilable with absolute distinctions be- 
tween kinds of souls. Let us assume, for instance, that rational souls are not gradually dis- 
tinct and cannot naturally develop from sensory souls, as Leibniz claims in the quoted pas- 
sage from the 1709 letter to Des Bosses. Let us further assume - again as Leibniz says in 
this letter - that rational souls are absolutely distinct from sensory souls as rational souls 
possess a primitive faculty of reason that sensory souls lack. In virtue of this fact, there is 
an absolute distinction between rational and sensory souls. Nevertheless, this absolute dis- 
tinction does not contradict GCS* as GCS* only claims that all souls in nature can be or- 
dered in a continuous series with regard to those features all souls share. But sensitive souls 
do not possess the faculty of reason. Accordingly, the absolute distinction between rational 
and sensory souls with regard to the possession of the faculty of reason is reconcilable with 
GCS*. 

Hence, taking into account that the relation of continuity is a three-place relation and 
that not all souls in nature share the same features seems to allow us to dissolve the appear- 
ance of incoherence in Leibniz. Thus, Leibniz’s principle of continuity applied to souls 
should not be understood as saying that all souls in nature are continuous in all respects, 
but only that they form a continuous series with regard to those features they all share.55 

Next, let us see whether GCS* can be brought into coherence with the two passages I 
have quoted above, which prima facie provide strong evidence in favour of GCS. Let us 
begin with the 1702 letter to Varignon. As we have seen above, this passage arguably pro- 
vides the strongest evidence in favour of GCS because in this letter Leibniz explicitly says 
that the principle of continuity applies to the essential determinations of living beings. If we 
apply this claim to the case of souls in nature, this means that their essential degrees, i.e. 
their primitive faculties (recall Leibniz's identification of essential degrees with primitive 
faculties in the 1709 letter to Des Bosses), must form a continuous series. First appearance 
to the contrary, I think that this passage can be interpreted in a way that does support GCS* 


54 Areviewer pointed out that in the passage from RB, 307 (= AA VI vi, 307), which I quote above, Leibniz seems 
to be concerned not with features all living beings share, but with features some living beings share such that GCS* 
should not be construed with a universal, but with an existential quantifier. But this overlooks that GCS* is not in- 
tended to capture what Leibniz is up to in this passage. Instead, I apply what Leibniz says in the passage with re- 
spect to features shared by some living beings to GCS, which is concerned with features all souls share. The deci- 
sive claim I extract from the passage says that a continuous series always merely exhibits continuity with respect to 
some feature the items in question possess. If we apply this claim to GCS, we end up with GCS*. Moreover, my 
later discussion implies that I do not deny that sub-classes of souls can be ordered in a continuous series due to 
features, which are not shared by souls outside of this series. This holds true, for instance, for sensory and rational 
souls with regard to sensation, where sensation is not shared by vegetative souls. 

55 Ina similar fashion, Laurence Carlin attempts to reconcile Leibniz's adherence to the principle of continuity 
with his ascription of a special cognitive and moral status to rational souls (see Carlin 2000, 146—149). 
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rather than GCS. In order to see how this is possible, we have to take a look at the final part 
ofthe passage. Leibniz says: 


So great is the force of the Principle of Continuity in my philosophy, that I should not be 
surprised to learn that creatures might be discovered which in respect to several properties, 
for example nutrition or reproduction, could pass for either vegetables or animals, and that 
would upset the commonly accepted rules based on the assumption of a perfect and abso- 
lute separation of the different orders of simultaneous creatures that fill the universe. 


This is a remarkable passage as Leibniz here explains the sense in which “animal-plants” 
provide a link between plants and animals. The first thing to note is that “animal-plants” 
provide this link only with regard to “several properties.” This allows for properties of “ani- 
mal-plants” in virtue of which they are not to be classified as plants and as animals at the 
same time, and it suggests that Leibniz considers plants and animals only to be continuous 
in some, but not all respects. GCS* can very well account for this fact as it allows for cases in 
which higher souls possess features lower souls completely lack. This reading is confirmed 
by the examples of linking features Leibniz mentions in the quoted passage. Leibniz only 
mentions the faculty of nutrition and reproduction, i.e. the essential degree or primitive fac- 
ulty of the vegetative souls of plants, but not the faculty of sensation, i.e. the essential degree 
or primitive faculty ofthe sensory souls of animals. Omitting the faculty of sensation in his 
explanation of the linking function of *animal-plants" suggests that Leibniz does not as- 
sume that vegetative souls and sensory souls form a continuous series with regard to the 
faculty of sensation, but only with regard to the faculty of nutrition and reproduction. 

Although GCS* finds support by the quoted passage from the letter to Varignon, this 
letter might still seem puzzling because GCS* might seem to be in tension with Leibniz's 
formulation of the principle of continuity earlier in the letter: 


Now the Law of Continuity demands that when the essential determinations of one being ap- 
proximate those of another, as a consequence, all the properties of the former should also gradually 
approximate those of the latter.57 


If we apply this formulation of the principle of continuity to the case of souls, at first sight it 
seems to imply that the essential degree of rational souls, i.e. the faculty of reason, can grad- 
ually approximate the essential degree of sensory and even of vegetative soul, i.e. the faculty 
of sensation and the faculty of nutrition respectively. But in view ofthe evidence in favour of 
Leibniz's adherence to the idea of absolute distinctions between these kinds of souls, this 
cannot be the correct reading. And, indeed, Leibniz is careful to say that only when the 
essential degree of one soul approximates that of another, the properties of the former 
approximate those of the latter. In compliance with GCS*, this conditional phrasing of the 


56 Wiener, 187 (= PS4, 264/266). 
57 Wiener, 187 (= PS4, 264). 
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principle of continuity allows for cases in which the essential degrees of souls of one kind 
do not gradually approximate those of souls of another kind. This suggests that Leibniz 
makes a tacit distinction between two perspectives on the order of souls: upward and down- 
ward perspective. Let me explain this distinction with regard to the series of vegetative, sen- 
sory, and rational souls. We can view this series from two different perspectives: If we follow 
this series from the higher rational souls down to the lower vegetative souls, we begin with 
the essential degrees of rational souls, i.e. their faculties of reason, descend to the essential 
degrees of sensory souls, i.e. their faculties of sensation, and end up with the essential de- 
grees of vegetative souls, i.e. their faculties of nutrition and reproduction. Descending 
through this series in the described manner does not allow us to detect a continuous order- 
ing, because — as Leibniz says — the faculty of reason is specific to rational souls and not 
shared by sensory and vegetative souls, and the faculty of sensation is specific to the sensory 
and rational souls, but not shared by vegetative souls. However, we can also ascend through 
this series if we do not begin with the essential degrees of rational souls, i.e. their faculties 
of reason, but with the essential degrees of vegetative souls, i.e. their faculties of nutrition 
and reproduction. In this case, a continuous series is very well possible as vegetative, sen- 
sory, and rational souls have the faculty of nutrition and reproduction in common such that 
vegetative, sensory, and rational souls can be ordered with regard to the degree of perfection 
of the activities of their respective faculties of nutrition and reproduction. Moreover, Leib- 
niz seems to express this idea of an upward perspective in that he mentions the faculty of 
nutrition and reproduction in his description of the linking function of “animal-plants”, but 
ignores the faculty of sensation. This indicates that Leibniz only wants to claim that plants 
and animals are continuously linked with regard to the essential degree of plants, i.e. with 
regard to the faculty of nutrition and reproduction, but not with regard to the essential de- 
gree of animals, i.e. their faculty of sensation. And this is very much in line with GCS*. 
Hence, Leibniz's rendering of the law of continuity in terms of approaching essential de- 
terminations does not undermine the view that Leibniz holds GCS* rather then GCS. 

But even if we take for granted this reading of the continuity of souls, one might still 
object that it does not make much sense as it implies that the activities of nutrition and re- 
production of each single animal is more perfect than the activities of nutrition and repro- 
duction of all plants and, furthermore, that the activities of nutrition and reproduction of 
each single rational creature are more perfect than those of all animals. But whereas this 
claim seems plausible with regard to plants and animals, it is highly dubious with regard to 
animals and rational creatures. Why should the activities of digestion, for instance, be more 
perfect in the case of human beings than in the case of lions, bears, and whales? 

I think that this objection has a point, but I also think that it can be answered. The im- 
portant point to note is that the idea of upward continuity and Leibniz's talk of approaching 
essential determinations does not require that the different kinds of souls are continuous 
with regard to the same respect or essential determination. Accordingly, the idea of upward 
continuity allows for the case that vegetative souls and sensory souls are continuous with 
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regard to the (degree of perfection ofthe) activities ofnutrition and reproduction, while sen- 
sory souls and rational souls are not continuous with regard to the (degree of perfection of 
the) activities of nutrition and reproduction, but with regard to the souls’ activities of sen- 
sation. Recall from the 1702 letter to Varignon, that the “orders of natural beings form but a 
single chain in which different kinds like so many links clasp one another.” And nothing 
rules out that the way kinds of natural beings clasp one another in this chain concerns dif- 
ferent features in different cases. Hence, the idea of upward continuity can be understood 
as follows: vegetative and sensory souls form a continuous order with regard to the (degree 
of perfection of the) activities of nutrition and reproduction, i.e. the activities of nutrition 
and reproduction of animals are more perfect that those of plants. Sensory and rational 
souls, by contrast, form a continuous series with regard to (the degree of perfection of) their 
activities of sensation. Accordingly, the idea of upward continuity does not imply the du- 
bious claim that the activities of nutrition and reproduction of rational souls is more perfect 
than those of sensory souls.5? 

Nevertheless, this reply to the posed objection does not seem to be fully successful be- 
cause it might not seem reasonable to claim that rational creatures like us have more per- 
fect sensations than animals. Surely, eagles possess more precise visual sensations and 
dogs more precise and comprehensive olfactory sensations than humans do. However, this 
objection overlooks the fact that, for Leibniz, sensory souls equip creatures with capacities 
of memory and imagination. Memory and imagination, in turn, endow a subject with a 
whole new level of cognitive activity, namely associative “reasoning.” Associative “reason- 
ing” takes place in imagination and presupposes a prior establishing of associative links be- 
tween perceptions that are stored in memory.59 These remarks on associative “reasoning” 
are surely much too short in order to give anything like an account of what this kind of cog- 
nitive activity consists in. Nevertheless, I think they suffice to indicate a way in which Leib- 
niz can claim that the sensory activity, which includes associative “reasoning,” of rational 
souls is more perfect than the corresponding activity of the sensory souls, despite the fact 
that animals might possess more precise or more comprehensive sensations than humans. 
For even if some animals possess more precise sensations or more comprehensive ones 
than humans, the humans’ overall sensory activity can nevertheless be more perfect than 
that of the animals because they might possess an all the more perfect memory and associ- 
ative capacity. 

Finally, let us see whether GCS* also coheres with the passage from chapter xvi of 
Book IV of the New Essays in which Leibniz says: 


58 This does not mean it to be ruled out that vegetative, sensory, and rational souls could be continuously ordered 
with regard to the activities of nutrition and reproduction. Leibniz’s principle of continuity says that they can and, 
indeed, must form a continuous order in this respect. However, if they are ordered in this respect, the rational 
souls might not turn out to be in general more perfect than sensory souls of animals. 

59 See RB, 271 (= AA VI vi, 271). I will say a bit more on memory and associative cognition in footnote 67. 
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As for the gradual connection of species: we have already had something to say about that 
in a previous discussion, when I commented that philosophers have in the past reasoned 
about a vacuum among forms or among species. In nature everything happens by degrees, 
and nothing by jumps; and this rule about change is one part of my law of continuity. But 
the beauty of nature, which insists upon distinguished perceptions, asks for the appear- 
ance of jumps and for musical cadences (so to speak) amongst phenomena, and takes 
pleasure in mingling species. Thus, although in some other world there may be species in- 
termediate between man and animal (depending on what senses these words are taken in), 
and although in all likelihood there are rational animals, somewhere, which surpass us, na- 
ture has seen fit to keep these at a distance from us so that there will be no challenge to our 
superiority on our own globe.5? 


In this passage, Leibniz talks of intermediate species between man and animal. This sug- 
gests that he assumes an intermediate species of “animal-humans” that provides a continu- 
ous link between the species of animals and of human beings. But the idea of an intermedi- 
ate species of this sort does not undermine GCS*. There is no necessity to understand 
Leibniz as claiming a form of downward continuity in the sense explained above. By 
contrast, as Leibniz makes clear in chapter iv of Book IV of the New Essays that there is an 
absolute distinction between animals and humans with respect to the faculty of reason, 
there is all the reason to believe that he does not have downward continuity, but only up- 
ward continuity in mind. Leibniz is, thus, precluding a possible objection to his account: In 
case someone can support the claim that there is a gap between the essential degree of sen- 
sory souls of animals, i.e. their sensory faculties, and the sensory faculties of human 
beings, this gap does not undermine Leibniz’s idea of upward continuity, because this gap 
can be closed by the assumption of intermediate beings — *animal-humans" - that exist in 
other regions of the universe. 

One might object that this interpretation does not cohere well with Leibniz's insist- 
ence that "[i]n nature everything happens by degrees, and nothing by jumps." One might 
claim that Leibniz's use ofthe word ‘everything’ implies that he affirms downward continu- 
ity concerning souls. Note, however, that Leibniz here rephrases the principle of diachronic 
and not of synchronic continuity. Leibniz clarifies this point saying that this is a “rule about 
change" that constitutes *one part of my law of continuity." But the claim that the principle 
of diachronic continuity does not allow for any exceptions does not interfere with his rejec- 
tion of downward continuity concerning the essential degrees or primitive faculties of souls 
because the latter concerns synchronic rather than diachronic continuity. Hence, there is 
no inconsistency between Leibniz's statement that “[iJn nature everything happens by de- 
grees, and nothing by jumps" and the proposed interpretation in terms of GCS* and Leib- 
niz's rejection of downward continuity in the case of souls. 


60 RB, 473 (= AA VI vi, 473); with small alterations. 
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8 Conclusion: Aquinas, Leibniz, and soul unitarism 


I began the discussion of Leibniz’s position with a common interpretation that attributes 
the following propositions to him: 


(1) Soul Unitarism: Each living being possesses only one unitary soul. 

(2) Kinds-of-souls Monism: All souls in nature belong to one kind. 

(3) Kinds-of-souls Gradualism: All souls in nature can be classified into three gradually 
distinct kinds of souls (namely vegetative, sensory and rational souls) that are gradual 
variants of one soul kind. 

(4) Great Chain of Souls (GCS): All souls in nature can be ordered in a series which is con- 
tinuous such that there are no gaps between the elements of this series. 


As I have argued in this paper, Leibniz does not hold GCS, but GCS*. This has conse- 
quences for the other propositions. While GCS is not reconcilable with kinds-of-souls plu- 
ralism, this is not true for GCS*. GCS* allows for absolutely distinct kinds of souls. And, in- 
deed, we have seen that there is strong textual evidence for the view that Leibniz accepts 
distinct kinds of souls in nature. But kinds-of-souls pluralism does not cohere with kinds- 
of-souls gradualism. Accordingly, we should not ascribe the latter to Leibniz either. In sum, 
then, instead of the foregoing propositions, we should ascribe to Leibniz the following 


ones: 


(1) Soul Unitarism: Each living being possesses only one unitary soul. 

(2) Kinds-of-souls Pluralism: There is a plurality of absolutely distinct kinds of souls in na- 
ture (namely vegetative, sensory and rational souls). 

(3) Great Chain of Souls* (GCS*): For any feature X that is shared by all souls in nature, 
all souls in nature can be ordered in a continuous series with regard to the possession 
of X. 


According to the proposed interpretation, Leibniz's position turns out to have much in 
common with Aquinas's view. Leibniz does not only share Aquinas's soul unitarism, but 
also agrees with his kinds-of-souls pluralism. Hence, Leibniz's position is much more 
Thomistic than those who ascribe GCS to Leibniz acknowledge. 

However, Leibniz's position is not just a repetition of Thomistic views. He combines 
soul unitarism and kinds-of-souls pluralism with GCS*. Although Leibniz assumes that 
souls in nature belong to absolutely distinct kinds, he wants to preserve the idea of ordering 
them in a continuous series. As GCS* is formulated, it does not entail that there actually is a 
feature X all souls share in nature. However, Leibniz assumes that there is at least one fea- 
ture that is shared by all souls throughout their existence. As already mentioned above, this 
feature pertains to the perceptions of the bodily universe all Leibnizian souls possess and 
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consists in the degree of distinctness of the souls’ perceptions. For Leibniz, all souls in na- 
ture can be ordered in a continuous series with respect to the degree of distinctness of their 
perceptions. In this case, the souls are not ordered as vegetative, sensory, and rational souls, 
but just as souls, i.e. as immaterial entities whose inner activity essentially consists in 
bringing about representational states. This idea of a continuity of souls with regard to the 
distinctness of their representational states marks an important difference between Leib- 
niz's and Aquinas's metaphysics of the soul since it implies that the activities of all Leibni- 
zian souls are of the same kind, namely of the kind of perception with varying degrees of 
distinctness. In the remaining part of this section, I will address this difference. In the 
course of doing so, I have to appeal to Leibniz's conception of living beings and to his ac- 
count of the inner activity of souls. As space is much too short for spelling out the details of 
Leibniz's views on these matters, my presentation will be highly sketchy. 

Up to this point, I have casted the discussion of Leibniz's views in terms of faculty psy- 
chology. But in the final analysis of the activities of souls, Leibniz disposes of faculty psy- 
chology in his metaphysics of souls. In contrast to Aquinas, Leibniz's talk of vegetative, sen- 
sory, and rational faculties is ultimately to be understood as talk about specific types of 
inner activities ofthese souls that are accompanied by corresponding activities in the soul's 
bodies. This kind of correspondence between the inner activities of souls and the activities 
of their bodies does not involve any kind of causal interaction. Leibniz rejects any real 
causal relations between created substances as well as between the soul and the body of liv- 
ing beings. Instead, according to Leibniz's doctrine of pre-established harmony, the activ- 
ities of the soul and the body are perfectly coordinated such that it only seems as if there was 
a real causal interaction between them. 

Now, concerning the activities of the soul,°? Leibniz claims that these activities are of 
the same kind in all souls. For Leibniz, souls are permanently and spontaneously active 
forces the activities of which result in representationally contentful perceptions. Leibniz 
defines these perceptions as (directly94) expressing or representing the happenings in the 
soul's body. Indeed, at each moment of time, the soul represents everything that happens in 
its body. Accordingly, despite the fact that Leibniz shares Aquinas's soul unitarism and 
kinds-of-souls pluralism, his account of living beings and of the soul's activities differs 
widely from Aquinas's account. Leibniz's souls are not actualisers of primary matter and 
they do not give rise to any material faculties. The activities of Leibnizian souls are not or- 
ganic, but purely immaterial. For instance, the activities of a vegetative soul do not consist 
in organic activities like digesting and growing, but in representations of a plant body that ex- 
hibits activities of digesting and growing. Similarly, the activities of a sensory soul are not 


61 See, e.g., AG, 143-145 (= GP IV, 483-487) and AG, 207-208 (= GP VI, 599). 

62 In the following, I will neglect the corresponding activities of the body. 

63 See, e.g., AG, 214-215 (= GP VI, 607-609). 

64 By means of representing the body, the soul indirectly also represents the whole universe, since the activities 
of all bodies in the universe have effects on all other bodies (see AG, 207 [= GP VI, 599]). 
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bodily activities of digesting, growing, and sensing by means of sense organs, but consist in 
representations of an animal body that exhibits activities of digesting, growing, and sensing 
by means of sense organs.°5 Moreover, sensory souls produce a specific sub-type of percep- 
tions, namely conscious sensations that represent specific states of the body’s sensory sys- 
tems. Finally, the activities of a rational soul are, again, not bodily activities, but consist in a 
permanent representation of a human body. But over and above conscious sensations, some 
of the representational states of rational souls consist in reflections and intellections that cor- 
respond to specific bodily states in the represented brain.°® 

The important point for our concern is that the activities of all Leibnizian souls — 
bare perceptions, sensations, reflections, and intellections - share a general feature. They 
are all representations of bodily affairs. Hence, although Leibniz claims that the veg- 
etative souls of plants, the sensory souls of animals, and the rational souls of human 
beings are absolutely distinct, he nevertheless considers their inner activities as being of 
one general kind. 

But how does he then conceive ofthe absolute distinction between these kinds of souls? 
Let me give an explanation of this point with regard to the difference between sensory and 
rational souls.°7 Leibniz accounts for the distinction between sensory and rational souls in 
terms ofthe representational contents available. When God intervenes and changes a sensory 
soul into a rational soul in the generation of a rational being, he does not endow the soul with 
a radically new kind of activity, but with a new sort of content, namely innate, intellective 
ideas. These ideas include, for instance, the ideas of perception and of substance. Indeed, 
they include all metaphysical, mathematical, logical, and moral ideas.°® Accordingly, when 
fully actualised, they allow the subject to have acts of reflection on the self and intellections 
concerning metaphysical, mathematical, and other non-sensory matters. But at the same 
time these acts are also perceptions that represent brain states. Concerning the represen- 
tation of bodily states, acts of reflection and acts of intellection are on a par with acts of sen- 


65 For the sake of simplicity, I neglect the case in which sensory souls develop into the state of lower souls (see, 
e.g., AG, 208 [= GP VI, Goo)). 

66 See, e.g, RB, 77 (=AA VI vi, 77) and RB, 117 (= AA VI vi, 117). 

67 The passage from the 1709 letter to Des Bosses I have quoted above suggests that Leibniz also assumes an ab- 
solute distinction between vegetative and sensory souls as he does not believe that a vegetative soul can naturally 
develop into a sensory soul. Thus, the development of a vegetative into a sensory soul would require a divine act of 
transcreation. As Leibniz points out in other texts, the essential difference between vegetative and sensory souls 
consists in the fact that the latter, but not the former, possess memory and imagination (see AG, 208 [= GP VI, 
600] and GP VII, 529). Memory allows animals to store perceptions such that they can be revived later in associ- 
ative “reasoning” in imagination. This enables animals to have expectations concerning what will happen in the 
near future and associative connections between sensations that is an analogue to intellectual reasoning in 
rational souls (AG, 216-217 [= GP VI, 611]). An exposition of the details of the distinction between vegetative and 
sensory souls cannot be given in this paper. It is important to keep in mind, however, that the ‘associative’ reason- 
ing of animals, again, consists of representational acts and not of acts of a different, non-representational kind. 
68 See, e.g., RB, 51, 85-86, 111, 128 (= AA VI vi, 51, 85-86, 111, 128). 
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sation. It is only that the former exhibit an additional level of content in virtue of which the 
acts are not only representations of the body, but also represent non-sensory affairs.°9 

Leibniz’s way of drawing the distinction between sensory and rational souls marks an 
important difference from Aquinas. Aquinas cannot consider acts of sensation and acts of 
intellection to be on a par in the way Leibniz does as, for him, the distinction between sen- 
sory and rational souls concerns the ontological constitution of the souls’ activities rather 
than merely the activities’ contents. For Aquinas, the sensory activities of the sensory souls 
are material and occur in the sense organs, whereas the rational activities of the rational 
souls are immaterial and do not occur in any organ. Hence, Aquinas’s way of drawing the 
absolute distinction between the sensory and the rational soul is more radical than Leib- 
niz’s way of doing so: Aquinas’s way of drawing this distinction concerns the ontological 
constitution of these activities, whereas Leibniz acknowledges a distinction only with re- 
gard to the contents of the souls’ representational acts. 

The section on Aquinas below ended with a serious difficulty Aquinas’s unitarism 
faces. Aquinas claims that within the soul, there is a distinction between the soul’s essence, 
which is a true unity, and its faculties. Moreover, he explains the relation between the soul’s 
essence and its faculties by an appeal to emanative causation. This account of the faculties 
as being distinct and as emanating from the soul yields a serious problem. Aquinas has to 
explain the way in which it is possible for unitary essences of souls to bring about faculties 
that belong to absolutely distinct kinds. This problem is particularly urging in the case of 
sensory and rational souls because Aquinas assumes that the essences of rational souls can 
give rise to faculties of material and of immaterial acts (thoughts). These acts are not only 
distinct with regard to their contents, but also with regard to their ontological constitution. 

As I have argued, this is different in the case of Leibniz because for him sensory and 
rational souls are not absolutely distinct due to different ontological constitutions of their 
acts. In both cases, the acts are immaterial and representational in kind. According to Leib- 
niz, the sensory and the rational souls are absolutely distinct as rational souls are endowed 
with contents, i.e. innate intellectual ideas, sensory souls lack. Hence, Leibniz draws the 
sharp distinction between sensory and rational souls not in terms of the ontological consti- 
tution of these acts, but in terms of representational contents available. Because of this way 
of drawing the distinction between sensory and rational souls, Leibniz’s metaphysics of 
souls has better prospects to cope with the problem Aquinas’s soul unitarianism faces. In 
Leibniz’s framework, the problem of explaining as to how a truly unitary entity, ie. the 
soul’s essence, can give rise to absolutely distinct faculties turns into the question as to how 
truly unitary souls can give rise to perceptions with absolutely distinct kinds of contents. 


69 It would go far beyond the limits of this paper to explain how acts of reflection and intellection are represen- 
tations of bodily states and of non-sensory affairs at the same time. The essential idea however is that innate con- 
tents concerning non-sensory affairs are brought to consciousness by means of symbolic representation. This 
layer of symbolic representation incorporated in reflection and intellection is responsible for the representation of 
a brain state. 
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But the presence of distinct kinds of contents in souls does not threaten the unity of the soul 


because rational souls are provided with innate ideas either from the beginning of their 


existence or in virtue of a divine act of transcreation. In any case, innate ideas are not pro- 
duced by an activity of the soul itself. This is why Leibniz is not forced to assume different 
sources of activity in the soul in order to explain the distinction between sensory and 


rational souls. Compared to Aquinas, this provides him with better prospects in preserving 
the unity of the soul.7° 
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